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Foreword 


The  Air  Force  Logistics  Command's  new  motto  "Building  Combat  Strength 
llirouyh  Logistics"  Is  a  visible  reminder  that  AFLC  makes  vital  and  direct 
-contributions  to  our  Nation's  warfighting  capability  and  that  every 
decision  we  in  AFLC  make  will  either  add  to  or  detract  from  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  our  combat  forces. 

AFLC  has  traditionally  been  responsible  for  the  wholesale  elements  of  the 
Air  Force  logistics  system  while  Major  Operating  Commands  are  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  retail  functions.  In  that  role,  AFLC  determines  worldwide 
logistics  support  requirements,  programs  funds  to  acquire  needed  resources, 
and  allocates  those  resources  to  operational  forces.  Standard  logistics 
management  information  systems  at  both  the  depot  and  retail  level  provide 
the  necessary  data  required  to  support  this  process. 

A  decade  of  research  involving  the  unpredictability  of  peace  and  wartime 
demands  in  the  field  has  challenged  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  is  based.  A  new  logistics  concept  of 
operations  has  been  proposed  to  remedy  existing  deficiencies  and  high-level 
actions  are  now  underway  within  the  Air  Force  to  make  the  necessary 
changes . 

This  paper  provides  an  AFLC  perspective  on  the  basic  limitations  to 
flexible  and  responsive  logistics  support  in  a  high  threat  conventional 
conflict.  After  establishing  a  roadmap  for  change,  the  paper  summarises 
the  Command's  role  in  seeking  appropriate  solutions,  the  lessons  learned 
that  have  emerged  over  time,  the  obstacles  that  remain  to  be  overcome,  and 
recommended  actions.  The  underlying  message  is  that  most  of  these  actions 
should  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  effectively  institutionalize  the  new 
Air  Force  logistics  concept  of  operations  and  ensure  that  AFLC  is 
immediately  relevant  in  war. 
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Reader's  Orientation 


The  structure,  format,  and  basic  concept  for  this  paper  were  conceived  in 
December  1937  and  approved  by  Col  Donald  W.  Hamilton,  Director  of  AFLC's 
CLOUT  Program  Office  (XPC).  Efforts  to  bring  those  ideas  to  life  continued 
through  February  1988  on  a  "catch  as  catch  can"  basis  with  higher  priority 
placed  on  the  CLOUT  Program  Office's  main  goal  of  Institutional  izing  an 
aircraft  availability-oriented  resource  allocation  tool  for  near-term 
execution  actions  within  AFLC.  Such  a  decision  tool  is  particularly 
critical  to  ensuring  that  available  resources  are  applied  to  the  highest 
operational  priorities  and  yield  the  maximum  possible  combat  capability  in 
today's  cons  Ira  1 ned  funding  environment. 

With  phase-out  of  the  CLOUT  Program  Office  on  29  February  1988,  the  author 
was  dedicated  almost  full-time  to  completing  this  paper  while  assigned  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  MM  DRIVE  Task  Force.  During  March  1988,  a  draft  of 
this  paper  was  circulated  for  comment  to  selected  functional  experts  and 
senior  advisors  to  the  AFLC  Commander.  Their  suggested  improvements  have 
been  incorporated  in  this  paper  to  make  it  as  accurate  and  thought- 
provoking  as  possibl e. 

Due  to  its  wide  scope  and  depth,  il  is  recommended  that  the  reader  peruse 
the  "front-end"  of  this  paper,  which  concludes  with  the  Executive  Summary 
(pg  lx),  if  time  restrictions  exist.  in  recognition  that  time  is  a 
precious  commodity  and  can  be  an  overriding  factor.  Air  Force  executives 
are  encouraged  to  read  Air  Force  Logistics  Concept  of  Operations  (pg  16)  of 
Part  1  -  Setting  the  Stage  and  Appendix  A  -  Depot  Support  Concept  which 
summarizes  the  basic  statement  of  need;  What  is  at  Stake?  (pg  30)  and  Why 
Make  the  Effort?  (pg  41)  of  Part  II  -  Who,  What,  Where,  When,  Why,  and 
How?;  and  aj_  1^  of  Part  III  -  Gameplan  for  Future  Action. 

If  time  permits,  the  reader  can  skip  to  special  functional  areas  of 
interest  by  selecting  the  appropriate  topic  under  Part  IV  -  Structural 


Changes  and  Resource  Impacts.  The  Introduction  (pg  97)  and  Command  and 

Control  (pg  101)  sections  of  this  part  of  the  paper  should  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  all  readers. 

rin.illy  fur  anyone  with  a  dppp  interest  In  m.in.vi onion t  theory,  a  quirk  look 

at  The  Change  Process  (pg  83)  and  Appendix  B  -  Selected  Cybernetic  Findings 
should  pique  the  reader's  interest  in  a  field  of  study  that  holds  great 
promise  of  revolutionizing  today's  management  practices. 
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Executive  Summary 


The  Air  Force  logistics  system  is  presently  not  structured  to  effectively 
utilize  available  resources  in  peace  and  war.  This  deficiency  has  been 
recognized  by  senior  logisticians  and  corrective  action  is  underway.  The 
basic  problem  centers  on  the  absence  of  a  clearly  articulated  logistics 
concept  of  operations.  Forces  today  must  compete  for  logistics  support  at 
the  unit  level  on  essentially  a  "first  come,  first  serve"  basis  within 
broad  priority  groupings  that  are  insensitive  to  rapid  changes  in  resource 
status,  operational  priorities,  and  the  overall  needs  of  the  combatant 
CINCs. 

The  traditional  logistics  system  is  like  a  cube  with  two  loosely  linked  but 
distinctly  separate  wholesale  and  retail  elements.  Recent  changes  have 
begun  to  draw  these  two  elements  closer.  The  new  Air  Force  logistics 
concept  of  operations  (AFLOGCON)  seeks  to  build  on  this  foundation  by 
providing  a  definitive  architecture  for  controlling  future  change. 

Analogous  to  a  smooth,  rotational  sphere,  the  logistics  system  under 
AFLOGCON  will  rapidly  position  its  critical  elements  to  achieve  maximum 
warfighting  capability  at  the  unit  level.  As  needs  shift,  resources  within 
the  system  will  flow  to  those  units  of  greatest  importance  to  the  combatant 
CINCs. 

Today's  logistics  processes  assume  wartime  requirements  can  be  predicted 
accurately  enough  to  identify  the  resources  combat  units  need  to  be  self- 
sufficient  during  the  initial  30  days  of  war.  Yet  peacetime  operations  and 
simulated  combat  actions  have  demonstrated  that  this  concept  of  operations 
is  inefficient  in  peace  and  totally  inadequate  in  war.  Moreover,  air  bases 
in  the  theaters  of  war  are  no  longer  safe  havens  from  which  combat  units 
can  operate  without  significant  interference  from  enemy  action.  Combat 
damage  to  runways,  maintenance  facilities,  prepositioned  supplies,  and 
other  logistics  resources  will  be  extremely  high.  Continuity  of  operations 
under  these  conditions  will  require  a  much  greater  degree  of  integration 
across  all  air  base  support  functions. 
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Coupling  Logistics  Operations  to  Uncertainty  and  the  Threat  (CLOUT)  i  s  a 
RAND  research  Initiative  that  concluded  total  reliance  on  prepositioned 
stocks  may  not  be  adequate  to  support  initial  wartime  flying  requirements. 
Augmenting  unit  supplies  through  regional  redistribution  of  critical  parts, 
lateral  repair  arrangements  in-theater,  and  depot  resupply  during  the  first 
30  days  of  war  could  lower  Not  Fully  Mission  Capability  (NFMC)  rates  from 
more  than  45  percent  of  a  combat  unit's  aircraft  to  less  than  10  percent  if 
no  air  base  damage  occurs  and  to  less  than  ?f)  percent,  when  comhat  damaqe  is 
factored  into  capability  assessments. 

The  ability  to  rapidly  transition  from  a  steady-state  to  meet  new  or 
unexpected  operating  requi remen ts  requires  that  critical  logistics 
functions  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  realign  their  priorities  and  to 
channel  the  flow  of  resources  to  the  highest  points  of  need.  Immediate  on- 
equipment  requirements  should  first  be  satisfied  from  supplies  at  the  unit, 
within  the  region,  and  then  the  depot.  Off-equipment  maintenance  should 
augment  this  process  with  mutual  support  from  regional  facilities  or  depot 
repair.  A  logistics  C 2  system  must  provide  the  sensitivity,  connectivity, 
and  information  needed  to  identify  critical  support  problems,  adjust  unit 
priorities,  and  direct  resource  allocation.  Physical  transportation  Is 
required  to  move  resources  to  optimum  points  of  use. 

In  May  1987,  the  CLOUT  Program  Office  developed  an  AFI.C  Action  Plan  that 
identified  major  objectives,  tasks,  and  actions  required  to  implement  this 
concept  at  the  depot.  The  thrust  of  this  initiative  focused  on  the  Ogden 
Air  Logistics  Center's  test  of  Distribution  and  Repair  In  Variable 
Environments  (DRIVE).  Developed  by  RAND,  this  resource  allocation  model 
uses  Dyna-METRIC-1  i  ke  techniques  to  prioritize  distribution  and  repair 
actions  for  recoverable  items  based  on  current  asset  status  and  near-terin 
aircraft  availability  goals  at  worldwide  operating  locations.  With  DRIVE, 
AELC's  item  managers  can  allocate  resources  to  the  highest  needs  of 
operational  units  and  make  effective  adjustments  as  conditions  change.  The 
Weapons  system  Management  Information  System  (WSMIS)  Program  Office's 
success  with  such  models  place  it  in  a  unique  position  to  make  DRIVE  a 
command- wide  decision  tool  that  can  be  expanded  to  other  vital  resources  in 
the  future. 
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During  FUTURE  LOOK  87,  actions  were  initiated  to  extend  this  concept  Air 
Force-wide.  This  step  was  taken  by  senior  Air  Force  logisticians  in 
recognition  that  major  deficiencies  shou^  no  longer  be  worked  without  a 
clear  blueprint  of  how  the  logistics  system  should  work.  Past  efforts  to 
control  the  proliferation  of  different  hardware,  software,  and  the 
resources  required  to  operate  and  maintain  information  systems  within  the 
Air  Force, for  example,  had  no  formal  logistics  concept  of  operations  to 
guide  corrective  action.  Similarly,  the  advanced  technology  and  high 
performance  of  current  generation  aircraft,  such  as  the  F-15,  F-16,  and 
B-l,  have  produced  state-of-the-art  improvements  in  operational 
performance;  but  also  created  more  sophisticated  aircraft  components  that 
demand  far  more  complex  and  expensive  support  equipment  and  highly  skilled 
maintenance  personnel,  especially  at  the  organ! zational / Intermediate  level. 
This  :;hift  In  complexity  blurred  the  traditional  distinctions  between  field 
and  depot  workload,  and  triggered  a  much  greater  need  to  Integrate  actions 
among  the  wholesale  and  retail  elements  of  the  logistics  system. 

In  the  1970s,  this  overwhelming  growth  in  weapon  system  complexity  caused  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  operations  and  maintenance  support  costs.  Since  new 
technology  is  continually  applied  in  developing  newer  weapons  to  keep  pace 
with  the  threat,  management  attention  focused  on  reform1ng  the  defense 
acquisition  system.  To  correct  this  problem,  weapon  system  supportabi  1 Ity 
was  raised  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  traditional  acquisition  program 
management  objectives  of  cost,  performance,  and  schedule.  This  ignited  a 
cultural  change  toward  greater  reliability  and  maintainability  (R&H)  that 
has  swept  through  the  military  services  and  the  defense  Industry. 

Such  problems  have  been  handled  as  separate  management  issues  in  the  past 
without  fully  relating  these  efforts  to  the  logistics  system  as  a  whole. 
AFLOGCON  fills  this  need  by  providing  an  overarching  logistics  concept  of 
operations  that  sets  forth  critical  relationships  between  maintenance, 
supply,  and  transportation,  as  well  as  other  related  support  processes  such 
as  weapon  system  acquisition,  command  and  control  (C2),  communication, 
engineering  services,  security,  and  medical  support.  AFLOGCON  can  lead  to 
better  use  of  available  technology,  information  systems,  organizations, 
people,  and  other  support  resources  by  ensuring  systematic  development  and 
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use  of  management  tools  that  are  capable  of  rapidly  matching  critical 
resources  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system  against  the  highest 
priority,  near-term  needs  of  combat  units  worldwide. 

The  complexity  and  scope  of  that  task  require  state-of-the-art  technology 
and  specialized  skills  in  a  number  of  operations  research  areas. 
Mathematical  modeling,  computer  simulation,  and  an  expert  knowledge  of 
logistics  management  Infor  .ation  systems  are  crucial  to  developing 
Interactive  resource  optimization  techniques  and  high  speed  data  automation 
equipment  for  this  purpose. 

All  logistics  support  processes  can  be  prioritized  In  terms  of  their  direct 
or  Indirect  Impact  on  base/unit  operations  fully  recognizing  that  each 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  creation,  maintenance,  sustainment,  and  the 
Inevitable  replacement  of  the  force  and  Infrastructure  that  exists  today. 
Dy  linking  direct  and  indirect  combat  support  functions  to  force  and 
Infrastructure  requirements,  AFLOGCON  establishes  a  uniform  and  coherent 
baseline  for  Air  Force-wide  decision-making. 

To  accomplish  such  a  comprehensive  priori tlzatlon  of  logistics  functions, 
Apl  QGCON  must  be  Institutionalized  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force  as  the 
O'  erarchlng  logistics  concept  of  operations  by  which  al  1  external  and 
Internal  change  actions  are  judged.  New  or  revised  logistics  guidance 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  the  form  of  DOD  logistics  long-range  planning  guidance,  the 
Logistics  Annex  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan,  and  other  policy 
or  program  decisions  should  be  filtered  through  the  Air  Force  logistics 
concept  of  operations  to  determine  the  Impact  on  the  logistics  system. 

Although  corpurate  commitment  to  advanced  development  and  AFLC-wlde 
implementation  of  DRIVE  has  grown  steadily,  many  of  the  essential 
structural  changes  Identified  In  the  CLOUT  Action  Plan  have  taken  a  back 
seat  to  make  that  happen.  While  many  of  these  changes  are  closely  tied  to 
the  decision  tools  provided  by  DRIVE,  much  work  remains  to  define  and 
integrate  these  changes  across  the  full  range  of  depot  support  provided  by 
AFLC.  Parallel  efforts  to  modify  the  existing  logistics  system  are 
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extremely  critical  In  the  C2  and  transportation  areas.  Without  adequate 
logistics  C2,  the  Information  AFLC  needs  to  effectively  allocate  Its  combat 
support  resources  will  be  Inadequate  or  unavailable.  Similarly,  without  a 
prepl  anned,  flexible  transportation  capability,  AFLC  will  not  have  the 
means  to  move  critical  follow-on  supplies  and  materiel  required  during  the 
initial  crucial  days  of  war. 

AFLC  will  need  a  strong  System  Integration  Office  (SIO)  and  corporate 
commitment  to  ensure  AFLOGCON  Is  Implemented  effectively  across  all 
logistics  functions.  To  achieve  this  In  conjunction  with  existing 
functional  goals,  the  SIO  should  have  matrlxed  support  from  key 
headquarters  and  field  staff  planning  functions.  Similar  interfaces 
should  be  established  with  other  major  commands  and  the  Air  Staff  to 
coordinate  system-wide  Integration  actions.  This  dedicated  SIO  network 
should  provide  synergistic  vertical  and  horizontal  system  Integration  until 
major  system  changes  have  been  fully  implemented. 

Strategic  decision-making  within  000  and  the  Air  Force  Is  guided  by  a 
series  of  hierarchical  objectives  that  trace  their  origin  to  national 
security  policy  and  strategic  guidance  issued  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Within  that  framework,  "our  highest  priority  Is  to 
Improve  the  readiness  of  our  existing  forces.”  Defense  guidance  also 
prescribes  that  logistics  concepts  "must  keep  our  forces  In  a  high  state  of 
readiness;  be  able  to  respond  to  short  warning,  rapid  deployments;  be 
flexible  enough  to  work  anywhere  In  the  world;  and  be  able  to  sustain 
combat  operations  until  the  Industrial  base  can  be  fully  mobilized  .  .  . 
and  ensure  the  logistics  system  operates  In  the  most  cost-effective  manner 
possible." 

These  and  other  defense  planning  guidelines  are  at  times  too  broad,  too 
detailed,  and  presented  without  systematic  relationships  for  translating 
objectives  Into  plans  and  actions  at  all  levels  of  the  defense  logistics 
system.  Complementing  the  broad  D00  guidance,  AFLOGCON  establishes  a  more 
defined  set  of  relationships  between  all  elements  of  the  logistics  system 
and  their  contribution  to  warfighting  capability.  The  priority  placed  on 
each  planning,  programming,  execution  action  should  be  based  on  its  Impact 
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on  the  present  and  future  force  and  infrastructure  of  the  Air  Force.  In 
this  context,  the  highest  priority  must  be  placed  at  the  base/unit  level 
where  today's  weapon  systems  are  located.  As  the  impact  of  an  ongoing 
proqram  or  new  initiative  moves  away  from  fllqhtllne  operations,  a  lower 
relative  priority  should  be  assigned. 

Consistent  with  defense  emphasis  on  readiness,  this  approach  places  a 
descending  order  of  priority  on  programs,  initiatives,  and  actions  that 
have  less  impact  on  Immediate  combat  capability.  A  complementary 
descending  order  of  priority  is  required  for  programs,  initiatives,  or 
actions  that  improve  the  future  force/ 1 nfrastructure  of  the  Air  Force. 
Initiatives  yielding  near-term  payoffs  should  be  assigned  a  relatively 
higher  priority  than  those  with  mid-  or  long-term  returns.  Within  this 
two-dimensional  space  (time  and  proximity  to  direct  combat  capability)  all 
Air  Force  programs  can  be  prioritized  against  a  common  set  of  parameters. 

Programs  carried  out  by  AF/RD,  for  example,  will  predominantly  affect  the 
force/infrastructure  in  the  mid-  and  long-term  except  for  those  acquisition 
programs  that  are  scheduled  to  reach  IOC  or  FOC  in  the  near-term.  Those  In 
the  latter  category  normally  would  receive  higher  priority  when  budget  cuts 
or  funding  constraints  must  be  absorbed.  Indirect  programs,  such  as 
personnel  recruiting  and  retention  initiatives,  should  similarly  be 
weighted  based  on  their  time-phased  Impact. 

Under  this  approach,  four  priority  categories  guide  corporate  actions.  The 
highest  priority  Is  placed  on  programs  that  maintain  or  improve  combat 
capability  at  the  base/unit-level  (Cat  I),  and  in  descending  order  on 
region  or  theater  capability  (Cat  II),  depot  support  (Cat  III),  and 
Industrial  sources  (Cat  IV).  Within  each  of  these  categories,  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  programs  that  contribute  to  the 
force/ i nfrastructure  in  the  near-term  (Cat  A  -  6  months  or  less)  and  the 
long-term  (Cat  B  -  7  months  or  more). 

The  growing  complexity  of  the  Air  Force  force  structure,  its  ripple  effect 
on  the  infrastructure,  and  state-of-the-art  advances  in  logistics 
technology  have  already  produced  a  solid  nucleus  for  developing  regional 
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and  worldwide  decision  tools  that  can  deal  with  these  requirements.  The 
emphasis  on  R&M  2000  is  already  showing  signs  of  reversing  the  adverse  side 
effects  of  weapon  and  support  system  complexity.  Those  actions  should  make 
the  weapon  system  assessment  and  resource  allocation  process  less  difficult 
over  the  long  run.  They  will  not,  however  eliminate  the  need  for  a  dynamic 
resource  allocation  mechanism  that  can  effectively  respond  to  Internal  and 
external  changes  to  the  logistics  environment. 


Under  Lite  existing  logistics  concept  of  operations  notm.il  •;ii|i|tly  notions 
are  Interrupted  for  up  to  30  days  until  the  turbulence  created  by  force 
deployment  and  employment  has  stabilized.  This  "quick  disconnect,"  coupled 
with  almost  total  reliance  on  prepositioned  WRM  during  the  initial  period 
of  war,  has  produced  a  requirements  void  that  must  be  fil  led.  Existing 
systems  must  be  revised  or  augmented  to  ensure  critical  logistics  support 
will  be  available  during  this  period  with  minimum  disruption.  Greater 
survivability  through  hardened  facilities,  planned  redundancy,  and  rapid 
transition  to  high  priority,  minimum  essential  processing  of  critical 
Information  at  the  unit,  in  the  theater  or  region,  and  at  the  depot  are 
needed. 

Interim  steps  to  achieve  such  a  capability  should  build  on  present  systems 
designed  for  continuous  operations  during  the  peace  to  war  transition. 
MAG's  C2  systems  appear  to  provide  a  ready  made  command  and  control 
structure  that  can  be  integrated  with  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of  other 
strategic  and  tactical  units.  The  logistics  C3  architecture  for  the 
Pacific  Distribution  System  provides  an  excellent  baseline  for  standard 
regional  C2  networks  required  under  AFLOGCON,  including  deployable 
Interfaces  with  transportable  supply  systems  and  a  theater  asset  backup 
data  base  that  can  be  regenerated  quickly  at  any  of  the  operating  locations 
using  data  Inputs  from  the  remaining  sites. 

An  essential  element  of  a  standard  logistics  C2  system  is  a  uniform 
priority  allocation  technique  that  provides  the  combatant  CINCs  with  a 
reliable  means  for  translating  dynamic  changes  in  battlefield  conditions 
into  specific  unit  priorities.  Those  priorities  should  be  consistent  with 
the  relatively  stable  Force/Activity  Designator  (FAD)  structure  of  UMMIPS 
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yet  '■•iilijpr.  t  to  override  nnd  nip  id  rend  J 11 1  tmoii  t  ns  conditions  clinnije.  A 
simple  rank  order  of  priority  for  units  In  each  region  or  theater  would 
provide  a  manageable  tool  for  translating  the  regional  commander's 
priorities  Into  weighted  factors  for  manual  or  automated  resource 
allocation.  This  approach  would  expand  the  robusting  priorities  presently 
used  by  major  commands  to  support  WSMIS  UNITREP  assessments  and  build  on 
the  ongoing  joint  LE/XO  initiative  to  develop  unit-specific  priorities  for 
major  theaters  of  operation.  The  greatest  benefit  is  the  simplicity  with 
which  such  a  priority  ranking  scheme  can  be  applied  in  the  field  under 
combat  conditions.  It  can  also  easily  be  expanded  to  contractor,  joint 
service,  and  allied  operations  in  the  future. 

Cybernetic  theory  and  the  study  of  living  systems  provide  ar  excellent  body 
of  knowledge  on  the  nature  of  complex  control  processes  that  govern  animate 
and  inanimate  systems.  Man's  ability  to  rapidly  shift  from  normal  day-to- 
day  activities  to  a  "flight  or  fight"  posture  when  danger  threatens 
requires  countless  C2  decisions  and  integrated  action  across  all  bodily 
functions.  These  principles  govern  complex  systems  and  their  ability  to 
survive  in  a  hostile  and  ever-changing  environment.  This  knowledge  could 
prove  of  value  in  developing  near-,  mid-,  and  long-term  C2  improvements  to 
the  Air  Force  logistics  system. 

Long-range  actions  should  be  integrated  with  RAND's  efforts  to  define  an 
ideal  Combat  Support  C3  (CSC3)  system  for  the  future.  Under  this 
initiative,  RAND  will  establish  a  Combat  Support  Laboratory;  identify 
critical  operational  measures  for  combat  support;  examine  alternative 
theater  CSC3  system  designs;  develop  and  test  base,  regional/theater,  and 
worldwide  decision  aids,  and  test  prototype  decision  aids  in  AFLC  and 
theater  command  post  exercises. 

Close  working  relationships  between  AFLC,  RAND,  OSD's  Defense  Spares 
Initiatives  Office,  and  the  operational  elements  of  major  commands  involved 
in  DRIVE  prototype  development,  test,  and  implementation  actions  should  be 
pursued  to  accelerate  the  introduction  of  weapon  system  and  regional 
priority  allocation  decision  tools  within  DOD. 


The  ability  to  identi fy  resource  status  and  to  al  1 ocate  aval  1 abl e  resources 
at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system  to  the  highest  priorities  of  the 
combatant  CINCs  must  be  matched  with  a  flexible  and  responsive 
transportation  network  that  can  move  critical  resources  rapidly  within  the 

or  C0NU5  region  nml  f-rom  the  depot  to  the  tlient.pr  umlar  cmulmt 
conditions.  Such  a  capability  should  be  established  and  exercised  in 
peacetime  to  maintain  an  ideal  balance  between  available  logistics 
resources  and  the  ever-changing  needs  of  operational  units.  Regional  and 
worldwide  logistics  control  centers  should  manage  critical  logistics 
resources  on  an  area-wide  basis  with  emphasis  on  immediate  operational 
priorities  that  consider  peacetime  readiness  and  wartime  sustainability 
objectives.  This  type  of  operational  control  over  unit-initiated  UMMIPS 
supply  actions  will  ensure  that  regional  and  theater  CINC  priorities 
directly  influence  allocation  decisions  as  critical  logistics  resources  are 
drawn  down  to  unacceptable  levels. 

Critical  resupply  for  avionics  components  for  the  primary  weapon  systems 
that  will  be  engaged  in  Europe  is  estimated  to  require  three  to  four 
flights  per  day  by  standard  commercial  wide-body  aircraft.  Broad  planning 
factors  should  be  used  to  derive  and  update  such  estimates,  and  to  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  strategic  airlift  capability  for  critical  non-unit  cargo 
movement.  Reallocation  of  C-141  cargo  space,  dedicated  CRAF  flights 
between  CONUS  APODs  and  theater  APOEs,  direct  non-stop  flights  using 
LOGAIR  aircrait  controlled  by  MAC  enroute  to  the  theater,  or  a  combination 
of  these  alternatives  should  be  considered  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

These  and  other  initiatives  to  implement  AFLOGCON  should  be  governed  by  an 
unambiguous  statement  of  the  overarching  concept  of  operation,  the  basic 
relationships  between  base  or  unit-level,  regional,  depot,  and  Industrial 
logistics  activities,  and  appropriate  strategic  planning  guidance  to  ensure 
all  levels  of  command  are  guided  by  a  single  fundamental  criterion  for 
evaluating  changes  to  the  logistics  system.  System  integration  offices  for 
AFLOGCON  should  be  established  at  .IQ  USAF  and  within  major  commands, 
separate  operating  activities,  and  direct  reporting  units  to  control 
development  and  implementation  of  AFLOGCON. 
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Purpose 


This  paper  Is  a  "Think  Piece"  on  the  new  Air  Force  logistics  concept  of 
operations  (AF10GC0N).  As  such.  It  attempts  to  stimulate  thought  on  what 
the  new  concept  is  all  about,  how  it  differs  from  the  concepts  we’re 
currently  operating  under,  and  the  kinds  of  actions  we  should  take  to 
effectively  move  It  off  the  drawing  hoard  and  into  actual  practice. 

The  logistics  system  is  never  in  a  steady-state  condition.  It  undergoes 
continual  change  in  response  to  new  requirements,  better  ways  of  doing  the 
tasks  at  hand,  more  advanced  technologies,  shifting  resource  constraints, 
and  other  internal  and  external  needs.  This  paper  identifies  significant 
forces  that  have  shaped  the  logistics  system  since  Viet  Nam,  establishes  a 
framework  of  reference  for  harnessing  those  forces,  and  highl  ights  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  these  forces  work  for  us  as  we  proceed  to 
implement  the  new  logistics  concept  of  operations. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  paper  seeks  to  move  our  "crossha  1  rs"  away  from  an 
Isolated,  fragmented  look  at  the  many  diverse  functional  initiatives 
underway  to  improve  the  logistics  process  and  to  consider  those  efforts  in 
a  larger  sense  by  elevating  our  collective  sights  on  the  new  operating 
concept  and  its  impact  on  all  aspect  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system. 

Introduction 

The  title  page  of  this  paper  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  begin  describing 
where  we've  been,  where  we  are,  and  where  we're  going.  As  illustrated,  the 
Air  rorcL’  logistics  system  has  undergone  profound  changes  in  recent  years. 
These  changes  have  made  the  system  much  more  responsive  to  operational 
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needs.  New  management  Information  systems  such  as  the  Air  Force  Central 
Leveling  System  (0028),  the  Weapon  System  Magagement  Information  System 
(WSMIS),  and  the  World  Wide  Military  Command  and  Control  System  (WWMCCS); 
senior  forums  for  Air  Force-wide  logistics  debates  such  as  the  semi-annual 
FUTURE  LOOK  and  Logistics  Conferences;  and  dedicated  inter-command  liaison 
programs  are  among  the  many  new  capabilities  that  have  effectively  narrowed 
the  artificial  separation  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  segments  of  the 
logistics  system.  *  Largely  made  possible  by  advancing  technology,  such 
structural  changes  have  improved  management  of  the  total  logistics 
resources  in  the  system  by  making  trade-offs  between  depot  and  base 
requirements  more  visible  in  terms  of  weapon  system  availability  at  all 
levels  of  decision-making.  These  changes  have  also  resulted  in  the 
relocation  of  selected  depot  capabilities  in-theater  to  assure  more 
effective  response  to  theater  requirements.  c  AFLC's  logistics  management 
systems  (LMS )  modernization  program  is  starting  to  infuse  the  logistics 
system  with  the  highly  interactive,  real  time  information  networks  we  need 
to  effectively  integrate  wholesale  and  retail  logistics  operations. 

The  traditional  logistics  system  can  be  likened  to  a  "cube"  with  two 
loosely  linked  but  distinctly  separate  wholesale  and  retail  elements. 
Recent  changes  have,  in  effect,  begun  to  draw  these  two  elements  closer 


1  D028  allocates  organizational  and  intermediate  maintenance  (01M)  spares 
requirements  to  each  base  using  marginal  analysis  techniques  that  minimize 
base-level  backorders.  The  reliability  and  sustainability  assessment 
modules  (RAM/SAM)  of  WSMIS  use  Dyna-METRIC  techniques  to  assess  the  weapon 
system  capability  provided  by  peacetime  operating  stocks  (POS)  and 
prepositioned  assets  on-hand  at  each  base.  IIQ  AFLC  and  the  Air  Logistics 
Centers  are  now  connected  with  all  major  operating  commands  (MAJCOM)  by 
the  WWMCCS. 

2  AFLC's  Support  Centers  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  (SCE/SCP)  provide 
selected  intermediate/depot  maintenance  and  forward  stockage  support  in¬ 
theater.  The  European  and  Pacific  distribution  systems  (EDS/PDS)  provide  a 
dedicated  capability  for  redistributing  critical  supplies  within  the 
primary  theaters  of  operation. 
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and  smoothed  many  of  the  rough  edges  that  have  made  the  overall  system 
extremely  stable  but  relatively  inflexible  in  dealing  with  the  fast-paced 
changes  that  occur  at  the  operational  level.  The  new  AFIOGCGN  builds  on 
these  evolutionary  events  and  accelerates  the  change  process.  It  does  this 
by  providing  a  more  definitive  architecture  and  the  necessary  blueprints 
for  system  integration  and  control  over  future  changes. 
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Analagous  to  a  smooth,  rotational  "sphere,"  the  enhanced  logistics  system 
envisioned  under  AFLOGCON  must  be  capable  of  rapidly  positioning  its 
critical  elements  to  respond  to  external  needs.  Internally,  key  elements 
of  the  logistics  system  should  be  well  integrated  to  ensure  available 
resources  are  effectively  utilized  to  achieve  maximum  warfighting 
capability  at  the  unit  level.  As  the  point  of  need  shifts  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  available  resources  within  the  system  must  flow  quickly  and 
uniformly  to  those  units  with  the  greatest  need  and  highest  priority.  The 
structural  changes  required  to  make  this  happen  are  expected  to  be  fully 
implemented  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

Background 

In  March  1987,  the  senior  logisticians  of  the  Air  Force  met  during  FUTURE 
LOOK  87  to  examine  the  overall  state  of  the  logistics  system  from  a 
strategic  planning  perspective.  Two  briefings  during  this  conference 
focused  on  the  basic  concept  of  operations  for  the  Air  Force  logistics 
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system. 


Tim  first  of  those  was  Afl.C's  presentation  on  "Tim  ruf.iiro  of  logistics." 
This  briefing  suggested  that  the  existing  Air  Force  logistics  system  is  not 
structured  the  way  It  should  be  to  effectively  respond  to  the  unplanned 
events  that  vill  be  encountered  in  a  high  intensity,  conventional  conflict. 
The  proposed  solution--to  fully  integrate  and  link  vital  elements  of  the 
logistics  system  directly  to  operations  to  meet  peace  and  wartime 
uncerta1nties--struck  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Today's  logistics  practices  and  processes  assume  that  wartime  requirements 
can  be  predicted  accurately  enough  to  identify  the  basic  resources  direct 
combat  units  need  to  be  self-sufficient  during  the  Initial  30  days  of 
war.  3  During  this  critical  period,  maximum  self-sufficiency  Is  considered 
absolutely  essential  tc  ensure  continuity  of  operations  as  units  transition 
from  peace  to  war.  Operational  continuity  would  otherwise  oe  threatened  by 
the  inevitable  resupply  Interruptions  associated  with  massive  worldwide 
movement  of  forces  from  their  present  peacetime  locations  to  the  planned 
wartime  operating  sites  under  hostile  conditions.  The  30  day  transition 
period  during  which  prepositioned  war  reserve  materiel  (WRM)  is  the  sole 
source  of  supply  for  almost  all  combat  coded  units  is  considered  sufficient 
time  to  reestablish  normal  resupply  between  the  operating  units  at  the 
retail  level  and  their  wholesale  counterparts. 

AFLC  suggested  that  enough  evidence  was  now  in  hand  to  challenge  the 
assumptions  upon  which  the  current  logistics  concept  of  operations  was 


3  Prepositioned  stocks  for  certain  units  deployed  at  the  onset  of  war  are 
configured  to  support  only  15  days  of  operation.  For  these  units,  mobile 
maintenance  support  in  the  form  of  an  Avionics  Intermediate  maintenance 
Shop  (AIS)  is  required  to  reduce  resupply  requirements  through  remove, 
repair,  and  replace  actions. 


based  and  proposed  specific  changes  that  would  make  the  entire  logistics 
system  more  flexible  and  responsive  to  both  peace  and  wartime  needs. 

The  second  briefing  dealt  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  Project 
RELOOK.  Conducted  by  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Center  (AFLMC), 
ttiis  study  focused  on  the  problems  encountered  during  SALTY  fir.MO.  ^  Tlio 
conclusions  reached  by  RELOOK  underscored  the  fact  that  air  bases  In  the 
European  theater  of  war  could  no  longer  be  considered  safe  havens  from 
which  combat  units  can  operate  without  significant  interference  from  enemy 
action.  Combat  damage  to  runways,  maintenance  facilities,  prepositioned 
supplies,  and  other  logistics  support  resources  will  be  extremely  high. 
Continuity  of  operations  under  such  conditions  will  require  a  much  greater 
degree  of  integration  across  all  air  base  operations  support  functions  than 
presently  exists.  More  importantly,  however,  RELOOK  concl uded  that  sortie 
generation  capability  In  such  an  environment  will  be  a  function  of  how  well 
the  air  base  uses  its  available  resources.  In  the  face  of  a  much  higher 
threat,  RELOOK  recommended  that  Immediate  action  be  taken  to  make  air  bases 
more  sel  f-sufficient  (1:9-10,33). 

As  a  resultof  these  twin  pressures  for  change,  a  joint  Air  Staff/ MAJCOM 
Tiger  Team  was  tasked  to  examine  the  existing  logistics  concept  of 
operations  and  to  brief  recommended  changes  for  improving  the  concept 
during  th°  next  Worldwide  Logistics  Conference  in  September  1987.  A 
parallel  examination  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  command  and  control  (C2) 
process  was  Iso  directed  and  a  separate  Tiger  Team  established  for  this 
purpose. 


^  SALTY  DEMO  was  a  1985  air  base  survivability  exercise  that  simulated 
combat  conditions  air  bases  in  central  Europe  would  have  to  cope  with 
during  the  initial  phase  of  a  high  intensity  conflict.  The  exercise 
results  demonstrated  that  the  existing  air  base  would  be  extremely  hard 
pressed  to  respond  effectively  to  dramatic  and  sudden  loss,  damage,  and 
disruption  caused  by  heavy  ground  and  air  attacks. 
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CLOUT 


To  better  understand  AFLC's  concerns  and  leadership  role  In  this  area,  a 
quick  look  at  the  CLOUT  program  Is  In  order.  Coupling  Logistics  to 
Operations  to  meet  Uncertainty  and  the  Threat  (CLOUT)  Is  an  acronym  coined 
by  the  RAND  Corporation  for  a  series  of  research  Initiatives  jointly 
sponsored  by  AFLC  and  the  Air  Staff  In  1984.  ^  Viewed  as  a  potential 
solution  for  dealing  with  the  highly  uncertain  and  dynamic  conditions  we 
can  expect  to  encounter  during  the  Initial  period  of  war  and  billed  as  an 
overarching  logistics  concept  of  operations,  CLOUT  grew  out  of  research 
during  the  early  1980's  on  actual  failure  patterns  of  key  recoverable 
spares  at  selected  TAC  air  bases.  This  research  established  that  peacetime 
demands  for  critical  weapon  system  components  at  the  unit  level 
significantly  fluctuate  not  only  over  sped  f  1  c  periods  of  time  but  also 
across  worldwide  locations  as  Illustrated  in  Fig  1. 

These  demand  variations  were  found  to  be  significantly  greater  than  the 
expected  demands  computed  for  each  operating  location  by  standard  base  and 
depot  supply  systems.  (2:36)  Based  on  estimated  or  actual  demand  rates 
experienced  In  the  past,  the  traditional  requirements  computations  were 
shown  to  be  relatively  Insensitive  to  such  fluctuations.  For  many  critical 
spare  parts,  the  probability  that  serviceable  on-hand  stock  authorized  at 
any  one  operating  location  would,  In  fact,  meet  actual  needs  was  determined 
to  be  low.  This  was  found  to  be  particularly  true  for  Items  that  have 
experienced  high  demand  variability  In  the  past  and  for  complex  Items 


^  RAND  Is  a  non-profit  Federal  Research  Center  chartered  by  Congress  to 
provide  an  Independent  view  on  selected  defense  and  non-defense  programs. 
Under  Project  AIR  FORCE,  RAND  (which  originally  focused  on  research  and 
development)  examines  all  aspects  of  the  Air  Force's  operations,  Including 
Its  organization  and  management  practices.  Normally  sponsored  by  a  t.wo- 
star  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (DCS)  at  HQ  USAF,  the  Uncertainty  Studies  proved 
to  be  the  first  time  that  a  major  command  co-sponsored  RAND  research. 
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Fig  1,  Demand  Variability  of  Critical  Components  at  TAC  Bases.  (2:12-14) 


To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  this,  one  must  understand  that 
requirement  used  on  average  demands  will  normally  satisfy  future  needs  if 
all  requirements  factors  (e.g.,  planned  operating  program,  pipeline  times, 
etc.)  remain  unchanged.  If  changes  do  occur,  safety  levels  provide  a 
certain  amount  of  protection.  This  level  of  protection,  however,  is  geared 
to  the  average  demand  and  the  fluctuations  around  that  average. 

Based  on  a  higher  economy  of  scale  at  the  wholesale  level,  worldwide  demand 
history  provides  a  more  stable  baseline  for  determining  future  requirements 


Demands  varied  not  only  over  time  and  by  location  but  across  critical, 
high  cost  items.  Buying  additional  stock  was  determined  to  be  prohibitive¬ 
ly  high  and  counterproductive  since  variability  in  demand  can  suddenly 
shift  among  these  items.  These  demand  uncertainties  are,  of  course, 
compounded  by  the  uncertainties  of  combat  loss  or  disruption. 
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than  past  demands  at  the  base  level.  ^  For  example,  if  100  demands  are 
expected  at  the  depot  for  an  Item  that  is  used  at  50  bases,  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  just  how  many  items  may  actually  be  needed  at 
any  particular  base.  For  Items  with  extremely  stable  demand  patterns,  two 
items  at  each  base  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  anticipated  demand. 
For  I  tern1,  with  less  dciiiumi  slab  I  I  lly,  10  Items  may  be  needed  at  every  base 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  support.  Buying  additional  spares,  say 
500  for  the  10  per  base  requirement  would  be  a  feasible  solution  in  the 
latter  case  if  demand  variability  does  not  change  over  time,  if  we  had 
unlimited  dollars  to  acquire  and  store  these  high  cost  items,  and  if  combat 
loss  or  damage  were  not  a  factor. 

Continuing  with  the  above  example,  traditional  wholesale  requirements 
techniques  essentially  determine  that  every  base  should  have  two  items  for 
peacetime  operating  stock.  Prior  to  1982,  bases  requisitioned  Items  from 
the  depo t  to  fill  individual  base  stock  levels  coinpu ted  by  the  standard 
base  supply  system  using  actual  demands  experienced  at  each  location.  In 
essence,  each  base's  past  usage  determined  how  the  available  P0S  assets  In 
the  system  would  be  allocated  by  the  depot  for  routine  replenishment 
actions. 

In  1982,  the  D028  system  was  introduced  to  improve  this  allocation  process. 
Using  marginal  analysis  techniques  to  minimize  worldwide  backorders,  this 
central  leveling  system  does  not  treat  past  demands  at  each  location  in 
Isolation.  Instead,  the  probability  of  a  stock  outage  is  computed 
systematically  across  all  locations  for  each  recoverable  item  using  the 

^  CORONA  REQUIRE  found  that  even  at  the  wholesale  level  this  stability  is 
not  as  great  as  it  may  appear  to  be  in  theory.  Between  Mar  80  and  Mar  82, 
for  example,  the  FY82  requirement  for  replenishment  spares  increased  from 
$1.5  to  $3.3  billion.  Such  drastic  fluctuations  challenge  our  ability  to 
forecast  peacetime  requirements  with  reasonable  accuracy.  (3:2) 
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latest  wholesale  demand  data  available  at  the  depot.  The  actual  stock 
levels  provided  by  D028  to  each  base,  therefore,  minimize  expected 

O 

backorders  across  all  worldwide  locations  .  ° 

Prepositioned  spare  requirements  prior  to  1975  were  manually  computed  for 
wartime  tasked  units  fully  considering  each  essential  item's  wartime 
operating  program,  wartime  factors  (e.g.,  failure  and  wearout  rates,  repair 
cycle  times,  NRTS  percents,  etc.),  and  the  wartime  support  process.  The 
elements  for  the  prepositioned  requirements  computation  were  assumed  to  be 
identical  to  those  used  in  the  peacetime  computation  or  adjusted  if 
significant  differences  were  expected  under  wartime  conditions. 

In  1975,  this  manual  process  was  mechanized  with  the  introduction  of  the 
WRSK/BLSS  Authorization  System  (0029)  system.  In  addition  to  automating 
the  process,  this  system  also  applied  marginal  analysis  techniques  across 
the  range  of  items  in  each  prepositioned  kit  to  minimize  expected  back¬ 
orders  during  the  support  period.  9  Joint  AFLC/MAJCOM  reviews  were 
conducted  annually  to  ensure  these  kits  were  configured  as  closely  as 
possible  to  actual  operational  needs. 

Under  the  existing  logistics  concept,  units  rely  on  POS  and  War  Readiness 
Spares  Kits/Base  Self-sufficiency  Spares  (WRSK/BLSS)  to  meet  immediate 
peaue  and  wartime  needs.  When  actual  demands  exceed  expected  demands 


0  Based  on  an  AFLMC  study  Initiated  In  1985,  the  UU28  system  was  changed 
from  a  monthly  to  a  quarterly  stcckl  evel  i  ng  frequency  in  response  to 
extremely  turbulent  stock  level  fluctuations  encountered  at  the  bases. 
This  change  suggests  that  persistent  demand  variations  occur  at  the  unit 
level  under  peacetime  operating  conditions.  (4:35,36) 

9  As  with  D028,  the  marginal  analysis  techniques  of  D029  consider  trade¬ 
offs  between  the  unit  cost  of  an  item  and  the  degree  of  backorder 
protection  derived  for  a  specified  stock  investment  or  fill  rate.  Marginal 
analysis  tends  to  favor  stockage  of  lower  cost  items  because  more  items  per 
dollar  invested  can  be  made  available  to  offset  expected  demands  for  POS. 
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computed  for  each  unit,  requisitions  are  submitted  to  the  depot  for 
replenishment  action.  As  illustrated  in  Fig  2,  main  operating  bases  (M03s) 
today  compete  for  scarce  resources  using  the  "first  in,  first  out"  priority 


Fig  2.  Traditional  Depot/Base  Relationship. 


allocation  scheme  established  by  the  Uniform  Materiel  Movement  and  Issue 
Priority  System  (UMM1PS).  ^  The  wholesale  Item  Manager  can  respond  to 
these  requisitions  by  shipping  available  assets  at  the  depot  to  the  bases. 


1®  UMMIPS  priorities  for  worldwide  forces  are  based  on  five  Force  Activity 
Designators  (FAD  I-V)  that  are  structured  to  reflect  a  unit’s  planned 
employment  in  combat  operations  and  three  Urgency  of  Need  Designators  (UND 
A/B/C)  that  distinguish  supply  needs  in  terms  of  normal  replenishment, 
anticipated  impai rmen  t  of  mission  capability  (MICAP),  and  actual  MI  CAP 
conditions.  To  distinguish  among  competing  programs,  the  Air  Torco  has 
further  refined  these  priorities  by  establishing  10  precedence  ratings 
within  each  FAD  (except  FAD  I  which  is  limited  to  5). 
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redistributing  assets  among  the  bases,  expediting  depot  repair,  or 
accelerating  delivery  of  new  items  from  the  source  of  supply.  ^  With  an 
average  procurement  leadtime  in  excess  of  two  years,  the  Item  Manager  is 
normally  not  in  a  position  to  "buy  out"  supply  problems  created  by  sudden 
shortages  in  the  field.  More  Importantly,  buying  additional  spares  to 
resol  ve  a  temporary  problem  can  be  counterproductive  over  the  long  run, 
especially  for  items  with  low  condemnation  rates,  by  adding  to  long  supply 
or  excess  stocks  that  tie  up  funds  needlessly. 

Given  these  realities,  RAND  research  highlighted  that  the  Air  Force 
logistics  system  is  relatively  inflexible  and  not  structured  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  system-wide  demand  variations  that  occur  across  multiple 
operating  locations.  This  rigidity  is  largely  the  result  of  the  underlying 
assumption  that  peacetime  and  wartime  demands  can  be  predicted  with 
reasonable  accuracy  for  the  planned  force  activity  at  each  operating 
location.  Given  that  assumption,  each  unit  is,  in  theory,  provided  with 
the  POS  and  base  repair  capability  to  sustain  its  operations  during  the 
order  and  ship  time  it  takes  (based  on  past  experience)  for  new  supplies  to 
arrive  from  the  depot  in  support  of  follow-on  operations. 

Under  this  concept  of  operations,  the  depot  becomes  the  primary  "Lifeline 
of  the  Aerospace  Team"  ^  for  each  base  as  illustrated  in  Fig  2.  Items 
that  cannot  be  repaired  by  a  base  (e.g..  Mot  Reparable  This  Station  -  NRTS) 
are  shipped  to  the  depot  for  repair  and  eventually  returned  to  the  field  in 

^  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  actions  the  Item  Manager  can  take  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  supply  problems  in  the  field.  Technical  Order 
specifi'.ations,  for  example,  can  be  changed  to  extend  service  life  and 
replacement  criteria,  temporary  special  repair  procedures  may  be 
authorwod,  an  item  may  be  modified,  etc.  Such  actions,  however,  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  item  and  the  underlying  cause  of  the  problem. 

^  Until  recently,  this  was  AFLC's  mo.tu.  The  new  motto,  "Combat  Strength 
Through  Logistics,"  approved  by  the  AFIC  Commander  in  Nov  87,  provides  a 
much  greater  degree  of  flexibility  when  viewed  from  a  CLOUT  perspective. 
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serviceable  condition.  Items  that  wear  out  are,  of  course,  replaced  by  the 
cdc.‘|M)t  'IS  necessary.  In  terms  of  actual  volume  and  time,  the  Flow  of  those 
items  from  the  flight  line  through  the  retail  and  wholesale  echelons  of  the 
logistics  system  becomes  the  foundation  for  determining  future  require¬ 
ments  . 

While  the  overa 11  relationship  between  the  depot  and  bases  must  remain 
intact  to  provide  continuity  of  operations  over  time,  the  Uncertainty 
Studies  conducted  by  RAND  under  Project  Air  Force  provide  persuasive 
evidence  that  significant  and  unpredictabl e  fluctuations  in  demand  occur  at 
base-level  during  peacetime  operations.  Dyna-METRIC  assessments  ^  of 
these  demand  variations  indicate  that  more  than  45  percent  of  a  combat 
unit's  aircraft  could  become  Not  Fully  Mission  Capable  (NFMC)  as  a  result 
of  avionics  shortages  alone  during  the  initial  30  days  of  war.  (5:26-28) 

These  findings  suggest  that  total  reliance  on  prepositioned  stocks  to  carry 
a  unit  through  this  critical  period--as  required  under  the  current  concept 
of  operations--prov ides  a  strong  foundation  that  may  not  be  sufficient  by 
itself  to  support  initial  wartime  flying  requirements.  In  exploring  other 
alternatives,  such  as  augmenting  unit  prepositioned  supplies  through 
regional  redistribution  of  critical  parts,  lateral  repair  arrangements  in¬ 
theater,  and  depot  resupply  during  the  first  30  days  of  war,  Dyna-METRIC 
assessments  established  that  unit  NFMC  rates  could  be  lowered  below  10 
percent  with  no  air  base  damage  and  to  less  than  20  percent  under  simulated 
combat  damage. 


I  *3 

Dyna-METRIC  assessments  simulate  the  flow  of  recoverable  items  from  the 
flight  line  through  the  supply  and  maintenance  echelons  that  support 
operating  requirements.  This  technique  relates  individual  Line  and  Shop 
Replaceable  Units  (LRU/SRU)  directly  to  weapon  system  availability  on  a 
day-by-day  basis  over  the  planned  operating  period.  (6 : v - i x) 


To  achieve  these  benefits,  the  CLOU  I  concept  advocated  the  establishment  of 
a  highly  interactive  logistics  system  that  is  directly  linked  to  the 
Immediate  but  ever-changing  needs  of  combat  units.  Under  this  concept,  key 
elements  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  logistics  system  would  be  highly 
integrated  to  effectively  prepare  for  and  react  to  the  highly  dynamic  needs 
of  warfighting  units.  The  ability  to  rapidly  transition  from  a  steady- 
state  condition  to  meet  new  or  unexpected  operating  requirements  requires 
that  critical  logistics  functions  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  realign 
existing  priorities  and  channel  the  flow  of  available  resources  to  the 
highest  points  of  need  as  illustrated  in  Fig  3. 


STEADY -STATE  (S-S)  RESPONSE-STATE  (R-S) 


AXIS  S  $  (PIANNED  - ►  ACTUAL)  AXIS  R  S 


Fig  3.  Logistics  System  Reaction  Process. 

Immediate  on-equipment  support  is  obtained  from  supply  through  POS  and 
WRSK/BISS  serviceable  stocks  on-hand  at  the  unit,  within  the  region,  or 


from  the  depot  as  a  last  resort.  Augmenting  this  capability  is  the  off- 
equipment  maintenance  provided  on-site  by  the  unit,  through  mutual  support 
from  regional  facilities,  or  by  the  depot.  Physical  transportation  of 
critical  supplies  and  materiel  between  logistics  operating  activities  is 
essential  to  ensure  effective  movement  of  resources  to  the  optimum  points 
of  use.  A  logistics  C2  system  must  provide  the  sensitivity,  connectivity, 
and  information  exchange  needed  to  identify  critical  logistics  support 
problems,  establish  and  adjust  unit  priorities,  and  to  direct  the  resource 
allocation  process  at  all  echelons  of  the  logistics  system  to  achieve 
maximum  combat  capability  at  any  point  in  time.  (7:1-15) 
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Fig  4.  AF10GC0M  Depot/Base  Relationships. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  depot/base  relationship  shown  in  Fig  2,  the 
depot/base  relationship  envisioned  for  AFLOGCON  is  illustrated  in  Fig  4. 
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The  changes  required  to  make  existing  air  bases  and  their  supported 
operating  locations  (e.g.,  collocated  operating  bases,  dispersed  operating 
locations,  and  forward  operating  locations)  a  part  of  this  interactive 
logistics  network  have  been  defined  In  greater  detail.  Work  is  progressing 
within  AFLC  to  develop,  test,  and  implement  the  tools  needed  to  put  the 
most  attractive  features  of  this  concept  into  practice.  (8:1)  Much  of  that 
work  builds  on  RAND's  original  CLOUT  concept  of  operations  illustrated  in 
Fig  5. 
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INTEGRATED  10GISTICS  OPERATIONS 
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Fig  5.  RAND's  Illustration  of  the  CLOUT  Concept, 


Air  Force  Logistics  Concept  of  Operations 

In  response  to  the  tasking  from  FUTURE  LOOK  87,  an  Air  Force  Tiger  Team 
examined  the  various  initiatives  currently  underway  to  improve  the 
logistics  system  as  a  first  step  in  developing  a  formal  AFLOGCON.  During  a 
meeting  in  June  1987  at  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Center,  the  team 
received  briefings  from  the  MAJCOMs  on  what  that  concept  should  look  like. 
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AFLC's  briefing  to  the  team  described  how  today's  wing  is  structured,  the 
concept  of  operations  currently  in  effect  at  the  air  base  and  the  depot  to 
support  wing  operations,  the  key  assumptions  upon  which  this  concept  rests, 
and  why  those  assumptions  are  no  longer  valid.  *4  We  pointed  out  that  the 
existing  logistics  system  really  doesn't  provide  the  kind  of  linkage 
between  logistics  and  operations  required  to  effectively  support  sudden  and 
abrupt  changes  in  operational  priorities  and  near-term  flying  programs. 
The  theater  of  operation  doesn't  have  the  capability  to  quickly  and 
effectively  draw  on  all  of  its  logistics  assets  consistent  with  those 
changing  priorities  and  needs.  Nor  is  the  depot  postured  to  respond  to  the 
full  range  of  critical  needs  that  are  certain  to  be  encountered  in-theater 
during  the  initial  period  of  war. 

To  achieve  maximum  combat  capability  during  this  crucial  period  of 
operation,  the  CLOUT  Program  Office  stressed  that  the  logistics  system  must 
be  structured  to  provide  assured  command,  control,  and  communications 
within  and  between  theater  and  depot  logistics  elements  to  effectively 
convey  immediate  needs  to  key  decision-makers.  Armed  with  current 
visibility,  resources  at  all  echelons  of  the  logistics  system  can  be 
allocated  to  the  highest  priorities  at  the  operating  level.  Assured 
transportation  of  critical  supplies  within  the  theater  and  between  theaters 
and  the  depot  must  be  planned  for  and  provided  during  the  initial  period  of 
war  to  follow  through  with  actual  resource  decisions.  In  addition  to  this 
description  of  what  was  needed  to  make  the  logistics  system  more  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  uncertainties  of  war,  the  specific  mechanics  of  how  this 
should  be  done  were  presented  as  shown  in  Fig  6. 


14  Presented  by  Col  A1  Rainroth,  the  first  Director  of  AFLC's  CLOUT  Program 
Office,  this  briefing,  entitled  "AFLC  Logistics  Concept  of  Operations," 
intentionally  avoided  use  of  the  term  CLUUf  in  response  to  misperceptions 
and  controversies  that  had  surfaced  during  prior  briefings  on  CLOUT  and  the 
CLOUT/RELOOK  conflict  over  base  self-sufficiency. 
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Fig  6.  AFLC's  Initial  Concept  for  CLOUT. 


Key  theater  elements  (right  side  of  diagram)  under  what  had  previously  been 
briefed  as  the  CLOUT  concept  included  a  theater  commander's  priority  system 
that  is  sensitive  to  real  time  changes  in  operational  requirements,  a 
resource  a  1  location  tool  for  getting  the  most  out  of  avai  lable  theater 
resources,  forward  distribution  points  and  dispersed  repair  facilities,  and 
formal  lateral  supply  and  repair  capabilities  in  support  of  all  fixed  base 
and  deployed  units  within  the  theater. 


Key  depot  elements  (left  side  of  diagram)  include  a  complementary  resource 
allocation  tool  to  guide  depot  repair  and  distribution  actions,  access  to 
current  asset  status  and  weapon  system  availability  goals  at  worldwide 
locations,  and  i nter-theater  transportation  to  move  critical  supplies  and 
materiel  to  the  battlefield  as  needed. 
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Although  easier  to  uiuliMr.  l.iml  Lli.m  t. ho  original  RANH  Illustration  of  the 
CLOUT  concept  shown  1r,  Fig  5,  what  needed  to  be  done  was  still  complex  and 
overwhelming.  And  it  became  clear  that  no  matter  how  the  concept  was 
dressed,  major  structural  changes  to  the  logistics  system  would  be  required 
to  effectively  deal  with  the  known  peacetime  and  wartime  uncertainties. 
The  political  repercussions  of  advocating  such  changes  along  with  the 
normal  resistance  to  change  put  the  Tiger  Team  in  a  very  challenging 
position.  Since  senior  logisticians  were  aware  of  the  basic  problem  and 
several  possible  approaches  to  a  solution,  •‘he  only  question  that  remained 
was  what  form  the  new  logistics  concept  of  operations  should  take.  From 
the  reactions  to  RANO  and  AFLC  briefings  on  CLOUT,  it  became  clear  that 
more  would  be  lost  than  gained  if  CLOUT  were  adopted  "as  is"  and  advocated 
as  the  preferred  solution. 

In  response  to  this  dilemma,  the  Tiger  Team  published  a  draft  concept  of 
operations  that  identified  the  overall  need  for  a  flexible  and  responsive 
logistics  system--one  that  could  effectively  deal  with  the  many 
complexities  and  uncertainties  associated  with  peace  and  wartime 
operations.  Initial  ly  comprised  of  eight  primary  el ements--C2,  Mutual 
Support,  Depot  Support,  Forward  Support,  Allied/Joint  Support,  Inter- 
Theater-  Transportation,  Intra-Theater  Transportation,  and  Mobility  ^  --the 
new  operating  concept  failed  to  provide,  however,  a  cohesive  architecture 

^  CLOUT  briefings  by  RAND  and  AFLC  had  highlighted  specific  shortcomings 
of  the  logistics  system  at  very  high  levels  within  the  Air  Force  and  D00. 
Although  no  one  disagreed  that  these  shortcomings  were  real  and  should  be 
dealt  with,  changes  such  as  the  proposed  centralized  control  over  critical 
resources,  the  abi  1  ity  to  achieve  "assured"  C2  under  wartime  conditions, 
and  expanded  "assured"  transportation  with  a  66  million  ton-mile  shortfall 
were  among  the  many  controversial  issues  that  made  the  CLOUT  concept 
dlfficul  t  to  sell. 

16  Air  Base  Operability  was  later  added  and  recognized  as  the  cornerstone 
of  AFLOGCON  since  the  combat  support  structure  must  be  geared  to  respond  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  fighting  unit.  A  general  description  of  each 
element  and  its  significance  to  combat  operations  is  provided  in  Reference 
9  and  10. 
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for  tying  these  diverse  elements  Into  an  Integrated  system.  (9:2-9) 

In  recognition  of  the  significance  of  this  effort,  the  team  developed  a 
recommendation  that  this  generalized  concept  of  operations  be  institution¬ 
alized  through  the  long-range  strategic  planning  process  and  implemented 
through  Individual  concepts  of  operations  tailored  to  each  MAJCOM's  unique 
needs.  Under  this  approach,  the  Air  Staff's  role  in  providing  overall 
direction  and  focus  was  acknowledged  but  subordinated  to  MAJCOM,  theater, 
and  unit  commanders  "who,  using  the  'tools  and  techniques'  provided,  must, 
in  the  end,  determine  how  to  achieve  maximum  base  operability."  (10:11) 


Fig  7.  Air  Staff  Illustration  of  AFL0GC0N. 
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At  the  end  of  September  1987,  the  new  logistics  concept  of  operations 
Illustrated  In  Fig  7  was  briefed  to  senior  Air  Force  logisticians  during 
the  Worldwide  Logistics  Conference  at  Kadena  AFB,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  proposed  concept  become  a  baseline  for  future  strategic  planning 
within  the  Air  Force.  *7 


DEPOT  CONCEPT  THEATER  CONCEPT 


Fig  8.  AFLC's  Revised  CLOUT  Concept. 
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7  A  strawman  of  this  briefing  was  presented  to  the  Logistics  C2  Tiger  Team 
In  early  Sep  87  without  a  "wiring  diagram"  comparing  the  old  and  the  new 
concepts.  We  suggested  that  a  specific  blueprint  of  the  existing  and 
proposed  concepts  be  added  to  answer  the  obvious  question  "How  does  the  new 
AFLOGCON  differ  from  what  we've  been  operating  under?"  and  to  guide  system- 
wide  Implementation.  The  briefing  was  later  modified  to  include  the  depot 
portion  of  AFLC's  proposed  concept  of  operations  shown  in  Fig  8;  however, 
the  theater  portion  was  not  Included.  It  should  be  noted  that  significant 
changes  to  AFLC's  theater  concept  (Fig  6)  were  made  by  Col  Don  Hamilton, 
who  became  the  second  Director  of  AFLC's  CLOUT  Program  Office  In  Aug  87. 
These  changes  clarified  controversial  issues  surrounding  centralized 
control  and  consolidated  repair  In-theater. 
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This  proposal  was  endorsed  and  subsequently  resulted  in  direction  to  define 
the  theater  concepts  of  operations  and  to  brief,  during  FUTURE  LOOK  88, 
progress  toward  making  AFLOGCON  a  direct  link  between  the  combat  support 
doctrine  in  AFM  1-1  and  the  Air  Force  planning,  programming,  and  execution 
process.  In  conjunction  with  that  effort,  AFLC  was  also  tasked  to  brief 
status  on  actions  taken  to  develop  DRIVE  as  a  prototype  tool  for 
prioritizing  depot-level  repair  of  spares.  (11:1-5) 

In  early  November  1987,  Air  Staff  and  MAJCOM  strategic  planners  met  at 
McGuire  AFB  to  realign  the  Air  Force's  strategic  planning  objectives  under 
the  nine  el  ements  o  f  AFLOGCON  and  to  establish  near,  mid,  and  long- range 
goals  to  guide  Implementation  actions  over  the  next  twenty  years.  Draft 
theater  concepts  of  operations  are  presently  be:ng  developed  by  the  MAJCOMs 
for  this  purpose  and  an  Air  Force  Action  Plan  Is  anticipated  to  be 
published  In  mld-1988  to  provide  more  specific  direction. 
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PART  II.  WHO,  WHAT,  WHERE,  WHEN,  WHY,  AND  HOW? 
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Who  Is  Involved? 


Internal  structural  changes  to  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  are 
implemented  through  formal  approval  by  senior  Air  Force  leaders.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  is  a  part  of  the  overall  defense 
logistics  system,  fundamental  changes  that  alter  the  basic  logistics 
framework  establ  1  shed  by  D00  Di  recti  v  es  and  standard  military  logistics 
systems  must  also  be  approved  by  senior  defense  officials.  Since  such 
changes  could  also  Impact  the  National  Supply  System  and  related 
government-wide  support  processes,  senior  officials  of  federal  agencies  and 
regulatory  commissions  within  the  Executive  Branch  may  also  become 
involved.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  legislative  oversight  of  national 
defense  activities  could  easily  lead  to  congressional  intervention  In  any 
change  action  that  may  require  statutory  approval  or  falls  within  the 
specific  sphere  of  interest  of  House  and  Senate  committees,  such  as  the 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Government  Operations  Cornnlttees. 

Although  the  concept  behind  AFIOGCON  has  been  briefed  to  senior 
logisticians  within  DOD,  the  need  for  fundamental  change  has  not,  as 
yet,  produced  external  ly  directed  action  to  accelerate  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  policies  and  system  modifications  required  to 
Institutionalize  this  concept  within  the  Air  Force.  External  influences  of 
this  nature  may  be  brought  to  bear,  however,  as  the  concept  becomes  more 
defined  and  Its  practical  value  is  demonstrated  through  actual  application 
in  daily  logistics  operations. 

CLOUT  concept  was  widely  briefed  by  AFIC  to  senior  leaders,  such  as 
the  OLA  Director,  SAF/ALG,  Army  DCS/LOG,  and  ASD  ( P &L )  in  1987  and  accepted 
as  a  worthwhile  Initiative  for  Improving  combat  capability.  RAND  briefings 
on  the  Uncertainty  Studies  and  CLOUT  have  been  given  to  senior  JCS  and  OSD 
staff  members  with  positive  results.  General  Alfred  G.  Hansen,  AFLC 
Commander,  co-sponsored  the  Uncertainty  Studies  in  1984  as  AF/LEX  and  was 
later  briefed  on  the  progress  of  this  initiative  as  JCS/ J- 4. 


The  primary  change  agents  within  the  Air  Force  are  the  senior  Air  Staff  and 
MAJCOM  logisticians  whose  responsibility  Is  to  snr>  th.it  the  Tonis  tics 
system  Is  postured  to  provide  the  most  combat  capability  it  can  within  the 
resource  constraints  that  exist  at  any  given  point  in  time.  These 
logisticians  are  In  the  right  position  to  evaluate  how  well  the  logistics 
system  performs  that  function,  to  Identify  specific  changes  that  will 
Improve  the  process,  and  to  take  the  necessary  actions  to  see  that  these 
changes  are  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  AF /LEX  and  AFLC/XP,  the  RAND  Corporation  has 
applied  resources  to  define  the  need  for  change  and  to  recommend 
alternatives  to  existing  concepts,  business  practices,  and  institutional 
processes.  The  complexity  and  scope  of  that  solution  require  state-of-the- 
art  technology  and  specialized  skills  In  a  number  of  operations  research 
areas.  Mathematical  modeling,  computer  simulation,  and  an  expert  knowledge 
of  existing  and  planned  logistics  management  information  systems  are 
crucial  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  AFL06CON.  Within  AFLC  and 
the  Air  Force,  such  skills  have  become  more  and  more  available  as  emerging 
technology  has  made  it  possible  to  improve  the  logistics  support  process 
through  use  of  interactive  resource  optimization  techniques  and  high  speed 
data  automation  equipment.  ^  This  technology  has  been  spread  to  a  large 
part  of  the  logistics  workforce  through  personal  computers,  remote  term¬ 
inals,  local  area  networks,  and  Intersite  gateways  that  provide  near-real 
time  connectivity  among  and  between  CONUS  and  theater  logistics  activities. 


19  The  shift  from  commodity  to  weapon  system  management  has  gained  momentum 
as  advanced  mathematical  and  computational  tools  have  .routinely  been  used 
to  establish  optimum  support  relationships  between  individual  Items  of 
supply  and  the  weapon  systems  on  which  they  are  used.  Similar  optimization 
techniques  and  faster  automation  of  routine  but  manual  ly  time  consuming 
tasks  have  also  been  applied  to  supply,  maintenance,  transportation,  and 
other  logistics  support  functions  in  recent  years. 
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Despite  these  positive  developments,  the  logistics  system  is  just  beginning 
to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  this  advanced  technology.  As  the 
technology  is  matured  and  proves  to  be  more  effective  tiicm  traditional 
management  tools,  the  full  potential  of  this  capability  will  be  realized. 
The  key  to  how  fast  that  potential  is  actually  achieved,  however,  depends 
in  large  part  on  the  acceptance  and  routine  use  of  these  tools  by  the 
logistics  workforce. 

The  functional  experts  who  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  that  workforce 
(e.g.,  item  managers,  system  managers ,  equipment  specialists,  production 
management  specialists,  maintenance  schedulers,  etc.)  on  the  whole  do  not 
have  the  technical  operations  research  knowledge  and  experience  to  fully 
understand  how  these  tools  are  constructed,  but  must  nevertheless  be 
convinced  that  logistics  operations  can  be  more  productively  carried  out 
when  these  tools  are  properly  applied.  Performance  measures  that  relate 
specific  functions  to  increased  or  decreased  weapon  system  capability  in 
the  field  must  be  established  to  provide  the  critical  feedback  needed  for 
this  purpose. 

To  speed  this  process,  AFIC  established  a  CLOUT  Program  Office  in  November 
1986  and  dedicated  a  small  cadre  of  people  to  the  task  of  defining  the 
CLOUT  concept  in  more  detail;  to  manage  the  test,  evaluation,  and 
implementation  of  CLOUT  initiatives  within  the  Command;  and  to  advocate  Air 
Force-wide  action  to  make  the  logistics  system  more  responsive  to  near-term 
operational  needs.  This  program  office  initially  operated  under  the 
oversight  of  a  General  Officer  Steering  Group  comprised  of  the 
DCS/Distribution,  DCS/Mai ntenance,  DCS/Materiel  Management,  DCS/Coinmuni  ca- 
tion-Computer  Systems,  the  Commander  of  the  Logistics  Operations  Center, 
and  chaired  by  the  DCS/Plans  and  Programs. 
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In  June  1986,  AFLC  briefed  AF/LE  on  the  CLOUT  program  and  highlighted  the 

need  to  establ i sh  a  similar  cadre  for  the  thea ters  of  operation  with  a 

Theater-Depot  Coordinator  at  the  Air  Staff.  That  ad  hoc  management 

arrangement  (Fig  9)  was  approved  during  the  September  1986  Worldwide 

Logistics  Conference  as  a  first  step  toward  maturing  CLOUT  concepts  and 

?  0 

I  nip  I  (Miii'ii  ting  the  most  promising  Initiatives  within  the  Air  Force.  - 


Fig  9.  Air  Force  CLOUT  Steering  Group  Structure. 

Within  that  framework,  the  CLOUT  Program  Office  developed  an  AFLC  Action 
Plan  that  Identified  major  command  objectives,  tasks,  and  actions  required 
to  Implement  the  CLOUT  concept  within  the  Command.  Distributed  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  May  1987,  this  plan  established 
corporate  agreement  on  functional  Offices  of  Primary  Responsibility  and 
milestones  for  developing,  testing,  and  implementing  changes  to  the  depot 
elements  of  the  logistics  system.  While  the  action  plan  cut  across  a  wide 

20  Air  Staff  and  MAJC0I1  representatives  on  the  Depot-Theater  workgroups  met 
at  RAND  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  in  May  87  to  define  an  Air  force  game 
plan  for  implementing  CLOUT.  (11:9-15)  This  effort  was  later  superceded  by 
the  AFLOGCON  initiative. 


array  of  functions,  many  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig  10,  the  thrust  of 
those  changes  focus  on  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center's  test  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  and  Repair  In  Variable  Environments  (DRIVE). 


Fig  10.  Major  Areas  and  Functions  Impacted  by  AFLC  Action  Plan. 

Developed  by  RAND, this  resource  allocation  model  uses  Dyna-METRIC-1 Ike 
techniques  to  prioritize  distribution  and  repair  actions  for  recoverable 
items  based  on  current  asset  status  and  near-term  aircraft  availability 
goals  at  worldwide  operating  locations.  Applied  to  selected  F-16  A/B/C/D 
avionics  Items  repaired  at  Ogden,  DRIVE  identifies  on  a  bi-weekly  basis  the 
specific  order  In  which  items  should  be  repaired  by  the  depot  and  to  which 
location  serviceable  assets  should  be  shipped  to  achieve  the  highest 
aircraft  availability  possible  per  repair  dollar  invested.  With  DRIVE, 
AFLC  Item  Managers  can  allocate  available  resources  to  the  highest  priority 
needs  of  operational  units  and  make  effective  adjustments  in  response  to 
changing  circumstances. 
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Recent  shortfalls  In  Depot  Equipment  Purchased  Maintenance  (DPEM)  funding 
have  highlighted  that  AFLC  does  not  have  a  means  for  allocating  scarce 
resources  In  this  fashion.  The  pressing  need  for  such  a  capability  has 
focused  management  attention  on  accelerating  development  and  Implementation 
of  DRIVE.  The  WSMIS  System  Program  Office's  expertise  and  demonstrated 
success  with  Dyna-METRIC  capability  assessment  models,  such  as  RAM  and  SAM, 
place  It  In  a  unique  position  to  make  DRIVE  a  command-wide  decision  tool  In 
the  near  future  and  to  rapidly  expand  this  capability  to  other  vital 
logistics  resources  consistent  with  AFtOGCON.  ^ 


THEATER 

ELEMENT 

MAJCOM 

EUCOM 

Allied /Joint  Support 

USAFE 

PACOM 

Forward  &  Depot  Support 

PACAF 

CENTCOM 

Intra-Theater  Transportation 

TAC  (9  AF) 

SOUTHCOM 

Mutual  Support 

TAC  (12  AF) 

NORAD 

Mutual  Support 

TAC  (1  AF) 

LANTCOM 

Mobility 

TAC 

J1F-ALASKA 

Command  &  Control 

AAC 

WORLDWIDE 

Inter-Theater  Transportation 

MAC 

WORLDWIDE 

Mobility 

SAC 

WORLDWIDE 

Depot  Support 

AFLC 

Fig  11.  MAJCOM  Responsibilities  for  Concept  Development. 

In  conjunction  with  these  AFLC  actions  to  revise  the  depot  support  process, 
work  Is  now  underway  within  the  Air  Force  strategic  planning  process  to 
establish  objectives  for  the  nine  basic  elements  of  AFLOGCON  and  to  define 


21  A  detailed  description  of  the  DRIVE  algorithm  and  the  procedures 
currently  being  tested  at  Ogden  are  provided  in  Reference  12.  Why  DRIVE  is 
considered  vastly  superior  to  the  traditional  distribution  and  repair 
process,  and  what  steps  AFLC  should  take  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  for 
accelerating  DRIVE  implementation  are  addressed  in  Reference  13. 
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logistics  concepts  of  operations  for  each  theater.  ^  Fig  11  identifies 
the  key  players  involved  in  this  effort  and  their  assigned  areas  of 
responsibility.  (14:2-3) 


What  Is  At  Stake? 


Without  a  doubt,  AFLOGCON  impacts  all  aspects  of  the  Air  Force  logistics 
system.  And  that  is  what  an  nvpral  1  rr>nrpp*_af  operations  should  do. 
Normally,  however,  a  concept  of  operations  is  approved  during  the  initial 
research  and  development  (R&D)  phases  before  significant  resources  are 
committed  to  system  design,  production,  and  operation.  Since  the  Air  Force 
logistics  system  already  exists  and  has  been  in  operation  since  1947,  the 
need  for  a  logistics  concept  of  operations  now  suggests  two  things.  ^A 
Either  the  logistics  system  as  it  presently  exists  has  no  concept  of  opera¬ 
tions  or  its  concept  of  operations  fails  to  meet  its  intended  purpose. 


The  Air  Force  logistics  system  has  sustained  US  and  Allied  forces  for  more 
than  forty  years.  While  the  effectiveness  of  that  support  may  be  debated, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  an  explicit  or 
implicit  concept  of  operations.  The  worldwide  nature  of  the  logistics 
system,  the  diversity  of  forces  and  missions  supported,  and  the  complex 
organizational  structure  that  has  evolved  over  the  years  to  control  the 
division  of  labor  attest  to  this.  Although  difficult  to  measure,  success 
in  that  context  can  range  anywhere  from  "just  managed  to  get  by"  (i.e.,  the 
system  hasn't  real  ly  been  tested  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  confl  lets 
during  this  period)  to  "fully  and  effectively  used  available  resources." 


In  Jul  37,  the  AFLC  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  DCS/Plans  and  Programs  were 
reassigned  to  Headquarters  USAF  as  AF/LE  and  AF/LEX,  respectively.  These 
moves  put  key  proponents  of  the  concepts  embodied  in  CLOUT  in  an  ideal 
position  to  follow-up  on  AFLC  efforts  to  institutionalize  these  concepts 
Air  Force-wide. 
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(This  Page  Left  Blank  Intentionally  To  Supply  Added  Footnote) 


^  Although  the  Air  Force  was  officially  established  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  ,  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  essentially  treated  as  a 
separate  service  during  the  last  two  years  of  WW II.  The  logistical 
machinery  of  the  Air  Force  actually  traces  its  origin  to  the  Army  Air 
Corps'  supply  system  of  the  early  1920s. 


Given  this  "success,"  it's  clear  that  AFLOGCON  is  a  modification  to  the 
basic  concept  of  operations  that  has  governed  the  Air  Force  logistics 
system  to  date.  As  with  hardware  systems,  the  modification  process  must  be 

clrnrly  <leFlned  lu  linin';  oF  tliu  clininj  I  n<j  mietl  it  Is  designer!  to  iiiimiI  or  tin* 
new  capabilities  that  have  made  it  possible  to  make  the  system  more 
responsive  in  carrying  out  its  mission.  From  this  perspective,  the  type 
and  scope  of  change  become  important  factors.  Are  we  dealing  with  a  minor 
Class  I  modification,  a  safety  of  flight  restriction,  or  a  Class  V  mission 
change?  That  question  cannot  be  answered  without  a  specific  assessment  of 
how  well  the  existing  system  and  its  components  function  to  meet  its 
intended  purpose.  Deficiencies  encountered  during  actual  operations  are, 
of  course,  the  driving  force  behind  such  assessments  and  ultimately  lead  to 
decisions  to  modify  or  replace  components  of  any  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system,  a  number  of  major 
deficiencies  have  surfaced  in  recent  years.  Most  of  these  have  been 
recognized  for  some  time  as  major  Impediments  to  logistics  operations  and 
action  is  ongoing  at  various  management  levels  to  resolve  those  problems. 
The  advanced  logistics  management  information  systems  the  Air  Force 
introduced  into  service  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  for  example,  have  been 
widely  recognized  as  obsolete  for  some  time  and  large  scale  modernization 
programs  are  underway  to  upgrade  these  systems  usin.,  the  latest  available 
technology.  Along  the  way,  however,  the  Air  Force  also  recognized  that 
mere  replacement  of  logistics  management  systems,  on  a  one-for-one  basis  Is 
not  the  ideal  solution. 

Proliferation  of  different  hardware,  software,  and  the  resources  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  these  information  systems  was  not  only  prohibi¬ 
tively  expensive  but  also  proved  counterproductive  by  creating  obstacles  to 
greater  functional  integration  within  and  among  all  elements  of  the 
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logistics  system.  Actions  to  control  this  process  are  now  focusing  on 
defining  a  conceptual  solution  to  the  problem  and  institutionalizing  an 
overall  automated  data  processing  architecture  that  will  allow  more  rapid 
and  effective  modernization  as  new  and  better  technology  becomes 

O 

available.  Independent  data  bases  with  system-wide  access  by  functional 
users  offer  great  promise  of  eliminating  or  neutralizing  the  existing 
compartmental ization  illustrated  In  Fig  12. 


Today  Future 


Fig  12.  Potential  Solution  to  Information  System  Segmentation. 

Similar  changes  continue  to  be  driven  by  the  more  complex  weapon  systems 
the  Air  Force  has  put  on  the  flightline  in  recent  years.  The  advanced 
technology  and  high  performance  of  current  generation  aircraft,  such  as  the 
F-15,  F-16,  and  B-l,  have  significantly  altered  the  logistics  processes 
that  keep  these  aircraft  flying.  While  this  infusion  of  new  technology 


23  Th»  Air  Force  has  established  a  program  office  for  the  development  of 
a  Logistics  Information  Management  Support  System  (LIMSS).  More  details  on 
the  logistics  Information  systems  architecture  and  a  roadmap  of  future 
actions  are  contained  in  Reference  15,  16,  arid  17. 
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Into  Air  Force  weapon  systems  produced  the  expected  state-of-the-art 
Improvements  in  operational  performance,  it  also  created  more  sophisticated 
aircraft  components  that  demand  far  more  complex  and  expensive  support 
equipment  and  highly  skilled  maintenance  personnel,  especially  at  the  OIM 
level.  Thiw  shift  in  complexity,  coupled  with  the  associated  higher  cost 
of  the  inventory  In  the  supply  system,  has  blurred  the  traditional 
distinctions  between  field  and  depot  workload,  and  triggered  a  much  greater 
need  to  coordinate  and  integrate  support  activities  among  and  between  all 
elements  of  the  logistics  system.  24  It  also  created  a  new  focus  on 
identl  fying  more  effective  al  ternati  ves  to  the  traditional  three-level 
concept  for  off-aircraft  maintenance. 

The  overwhelming  diversity  and  growth  in  the  technical  complexity  of  weapon 
systems  have  significantly  increased  logistics  support  costs.  The 
phenomenal  rise  in  Operations  and  Maintenance  budgets  during  the  1970s 
highl  Ignted  the  problem  and  focused  attention  on  its  source.  Since  new 
technology  is  continually  applied  In  developing  newer  generation  weapon 
systems  to  keep  pace  with  the  threat,  the  traditional  acquisition  process 
was  pinpointed  as  the  culprit.  New  technology  had  indeed  been  incorporated 
Into  the  latest  weapon  systems  but  without  adequate  thought  and  enough 
deliberate  planning  to  avoid  adverse  impact  on  the  logistics  system. 

In  1982,  the  Carluccl  Initiatives  25  brought  about  major  reform  of  the 
defense  acquisition  system  to  improve  the  process  and  to  fix  that  problem. 
One  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  under  these  initiatives  was  the 

2^  The  level  of  complexity  in  the  avionics  world  in  particular  has  grown 
almost  to  the  level  associated  with  jet  engine  technology  and  comparable 
high  Intensity  management  (e.q.,  depot  overhauls  at  JL1M  facilities, 
serialized  control  and  accounting,  etc.)  is  being  applied  at  the  field  and 
depot  level  to  better  manage  these  critical,  high  cost  resources. 

n  c 

Named  after  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Carluccl,  these 
initiatives  paved  the  way  for  a  much  sharper  look  at  weapon  system 
reliability,  mal ntainabi i 1 ty,  and  availability  during  high  level  defense 
program  reviews  at  major  system  acquisition  milestones.  Mr  Carluccl  became 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  Dec  87. 
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fnrin.il  recognition  tint  weapon  system  suppnr t.ibil  |  ty  must  he  mi  an  otpi.il 
footing  with  the  traditional  program  evaluation  parameters  of  cost, 
performance,  and  schedule. 

This  management  emphasis  Ignited  a  cultural  change  toward  greater  concern 
for  reliability  and  maintainability  (R&M)  that  has  swept  through  the 
mil  Itary  services  and  the  defense  Industry.  As  a  result  of  that  change, 
dramatic  improvements  In  weapon  system  supportabl  1 1  ty  have  already  been 
achieved  under  the  Air  Force's  R&M  2000  program.  Weapon  System  Master 
Plans  have  been  developed  to  provide  comprehensive  profiles  of  current  and 
planned  actions  to  Improve  system  supportabl  1  1 ty,  Blue  Two  visits 
familiarize  weapon  designers  wl th  fllghtline  support  problems,  and  many 
other  initiatives  now  focus  on  applying  the  latest  technology  In  Innovative 
ways  to  Improve  the  total  spectrum  of  logistics  support  operations. 

Problems  of  this  nature  have  been  handled  as  separate  management  Issues  In 
the  past  without  fully  examining  and  relating  these  efforts  to  the 
logistics  system  as  a  whol  e.^®  AFL03C0N  fills  this  void  by  providing  an 
overarching  logistics  concept  of  operations  that  clearly  specifies  the 
required  characteristics  of  the  logistics  system  and  critical  relationships 
between  Its  many  diverse  components.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
maintenance  supply,  and  transportation  functions,  components  or  subsystems 
of  the  logistics  system  Include  such  processes  as  weapon  system 
acquisition,  C2,  communication,  engineering  services,  security,  and  medical 
support.  The  functional  synchronization  and  scope  of  this  effort  Is 


^  This  fragmentation  of  management  emphasis  is  reflected  in  the  long  range 
strategjc  planning  process  introduced  within  the  Air  Force  In  the  early 
1930s.  The  Long  Range  Logistics  Planning  Guide  recognizes  that  the 
overall  objective  of  logistics  Is  to  create  and  sustain  combat  capability. 
Although  seven  broad  objectives  have  been  established  as  cornerstones  for 
strategic  panning,  this  collection  of  objectives  is  provided  without  the 
llnkane  required  to  effectively  manage  and  systematically  Integrate  each 
objec  ,ve  with  the  overall  goal  of  the  logistics  system.  (18:7-8) 
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Illustrated  In  Fig  13  from  an  Information  systems  perspective.  27  Under 
AF10GC0N,  these  essential  parts  of  the  logistics  system  can  be  directly  and 
Indirectly  related  to  each  other  and  managed  collectively  based  on  their 
specific  contribution  to  actual  combat  capability  In  the  field. 


System  Integration  Scope  of  Effort 


Fig  13.  Functional  and  System  Integration  Requirements. 

Evolutionary  In  nature,  AFLOGCON  can  significantly  Improve  existing  and 
future  logistics  capabilities  through  better  use  of  available  technology, 
Information  systems,  organizations,  people,  and  other  support  resources. 
Under  any  operating  conditions,  AFLOGCON  will  provide  specific  direction  to 
systematic  development  and  use  of  management  tools  that  are  capable  of 
rapidly  matching  critical  resources  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system 
against  the  highest  priority,  near-term  needs  of  combat  units  worldwide. 


2'  The  basic  diagrams  were  adapted  from  a  briefing  given  by  the  AF/LEY 
Systems  Integration  Office  to  the  Logistics  C2  Tiger  Team  in  Sep  87.  More 
detai1  on  this  and  related  Air  Force  Initiatives  are  provided  In  Reference 
15. 
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The  structural  changes  that  must  be  made  to  Implement  AFLOGCON  range  from 
Class  I  to  Class  V  modifications  depending  on  which  component  of  the 
logistics  system  Is  under  examination.  ^ 


ELEMENT 

REQUIRED  CHANGE 

CLASS  MOD 

Command  &  Control 
System 

Real  Time  Weapon  System  Support 
Assessment  &  Resource  Allocation 

IV 

Priority 

System 

Transition  From  Static  FADs/UNDs 

To  Time  &  Weapon  Sensitivity 

V 

Transportation 

System 

Adjust  Non-Unit  Cargo  Movement 
Requirements 

it 

Communication 

System 

Convert  to  Hard,  Survivable,  Compatible 

ADP  Equipment  &  Data  Links 

in 

Distribution 

System 

Shift  From  Vertical  to  Horizontal 

Emphasis;  Pull  To  Potential  Push  Capability 

i 

Base  Maintenance 

System 

Reorient  From  Unit  to  Regional  Repair 

Via  Mutual  Support 

IV 

Depot  Maintenance 

System 

Workload  Shops  Against  Near-term 

Weapon  System  Needs  Vice  Quarterly  Goals 

III 

Fig  14.  AFLOGCON  Assessment  of  Selected  Logistics  System  Components. 

A  subjective  assessment  of  these  classifications  is  provided  in  Fig  14  to 
Illustrate  that  a  deflnltlzed  logistics  concept  of  operations  Is  required 
and  can  readily  be  used  to  Identify  the  need  for  system  changes,  establish 
their  relative  priority  to  overall  system  performance,  and  uniformly  guide 
management  actions  throughout  the  entire  logistics  system. 
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?7  A 

L  AFR  57-4  establishes  five  major  modification  categories:  Class  I 
(temporary  modification  for  special  missions),  Class  II  (temporary 
modification  for  test  and  development).  Class  III  (permanent  correction  of 
production  deficiencies),  Class  IV  (Class  I V A--permanent  correction  for 
safety;  Class  IVB--materiel  deficiency  and  R&M  improvements),  and  Class  V 
(adds  new  operational  capability).  The  classifications  assigned  in  Fig  14 
reflect  the  relative  degree  of  change  required  to  key  elements  of  the 
logistics  system  and  the  order  of  importance  associated  with  each  change; 
no  distinction  between  temporary  and  permanent  changes  Is  Intended. 
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Where  Are  We  Non? 


The  combined  effort  of  RAND  and  AFLC  has  put  the  Air  Force  In  position  to 
establish  a  mechanism  for  Institutionalizing  AFL06C0N  Air  Force-wide. 
Senior  logisticians  have  approved  a  generalized  statement  of  the  need  and 
directed  that  more  definitive  concepts  be  developed  for  the  nine  primary 
elements  of  AFLOGCON.  At  the  same  time,  parallel  efforts  have  been  focused 
on  establishing  a  concept  of  operations  for  logistics  C2  and  logistics 
concepts  of  operations  tailored  to  each  theater  of  operation.  Specific 
responsibilities  for  developing  this  hierarchy  of  operating  concepts  have 
been  levied  on  the  MAJCOM  and  Air  Staff  strategic  planning  community. 
Through  the  semiannual  FUTURE  LOOK/Logl sties  Conferences,  progress  toward 
Institutionalizing  AFLOGCON  within  the  strategic  planning  process  now  comes 
under  periodic  review  of  senior  Air  Force  logisticians. 

A1  though  there  are  positive  signs  that  the  significance  of  AFLOGCON  has 
been  recognized,  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  task  along  with  the 
political  risks  associated  with  major  structural  changes  to  the  logistics 
system  could  de-rail  or  sidetrack  the  forward  momentum  achieved  so  far. 
This  possibility  Is  more  likely  to  occur  if  difficulty  Is  encountered  In 
defining  a  practical  way  to  achieve  Implementation  of  AFLOGCON.  The 
controversies  that  have  surrounded  CLOUT  Initiatives  provide  ample  evidence 
that  concept  deflni tlzation  can  create  significant  friction  and  resistance 
to  change  If  not  handled  properly.  A  delicate  balance  between  the 
traditional  logistics  processes  and  the  introduction  of  new  logistics 
technology  must  be  struck  to  achieve  the  near  and  long-term  stability  that 
AFLOGCON  can  bring  by  fully  Integrating  management  Improvement  actions 
across  a  1 1  el ements  of  the  logistics  system.  In  that  sense,  AFLOGCON  1  s 
still  in  the  gestation  phase  and  will  continue  to  be  on  trial  for  some 
time. 
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Actions  In  1988,  however,  could  hinder  or  speed  the  birth  of  AFLOGCON  as  a 
formal  means  for  controlling  the  future  direction  of  key  facets  of  the  Air 
Force  logistics  system.  How  well  the  concept  elements  and  theater  concepts 
of  operations  are  defined  will  determine  how  effectively  AFLOGCON  Is 
Implemented  within  the  Air  Force.  In  conjunction  with  RAND,  AFLC  efforts 
to  bring  about  this  change  have  provided  Invaluable  experience  In  selling 
the  concept;  developing  and  refining  an  overal  I  AFLOGCON  blueprint  for 
action;  Identi fylng  and  prototype  testing  the  new  logistics  technology  that 
will  be  required  for  full  Implementation  of  AFLOGCON;  and  establishing  an 
organizational  framework  that  provides  an  effective  nucleus  for  expanding 
the  concept  to  all  depot  operations. 

AFLOGCON  Is  presently  at  a  critical  turning  point  as  It  transitions  from  a 
series  of  loosely  connected  joint  MAJCOM/Air  Staff  initiatives  to  a 
formally  approved  Air  Fors.e  process  through  which  combat  support  doctrine 
is  translated  into  specific  operating  concepts  that  will  govern  all  future 
logistics  programming,  budgeting,  and  execution  actions. 

When  Can  It  Be  Done? 

Full  implementation  of  AFLOGCON  across  all  elements  of  the  Air  Force 
logistics  system  should  be  achievable  by  the  year  2010.  Obviously,  that 
timetable  will  be  Impacted  by  the  degree  of  corporate  commitment  placed  on 
the  program,  how  effectively  the  program  is  structured  within  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  rate  of  technological  advances  that  take  place  during  the 
intervening  years.  A  look  at  the  emerging  technology  currently  under 
development  for  AFLOGCON  suggests  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  that  may  make  It 
feasible  to  field  a  full  operational  capability  much  earlier  than  2010. 
The  Air  Force  has  begun  to  transition  from  the  traditional  "linear" 
requirements  techniques--that  can,  with  considerable  time  and  effort,  be 
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replicated  manual  1  y  by  the  Item  Manage  r--to  the  much  more  comp!  ex  "non¬ 
linear"  marginal  analysis  techniques  that  are  beyond  human  computation 
capabilities.  These  advanced  techniques  are  presently  applied  to  the  full 
range  of  Air  Force  managed  Items  using  more  and  more  sophisticated 
objective  functions.  This  shift  toward  more  advanced  computation 
techniques  Is  rapidly  converting  requirements  and  capability  assessment 
models  from  an  Item  and  system  backorder/fl 1 1  rate-oriented  requirements 
process  to  a  full-up  weapon  system  availability  goal -oriented  capability 
that  Is  sensitive  to  a  component's  Indenture  relationships  to  primary  end 
Items,  sped f 1c  operating  locations,  and  critical  near-term  planning 
horizons.  The  changes  experienced  along  these  lines  over  the  past  decade 
are  Illustrated  In  Fig  15  to  highlight  the  progress  made  and  the  lack  of 
uniformity  across  different  types  of  Items  and  requirements  categories. 


TYPE  ITEM / RQMT / DSD 

MARGINAL  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUE 
BACKORDER/ FILL  RATE  ACFT  AVAIL  GOAL 

EXPENSE 

POS  D062 

YES  •••  POTENTIAL  — ►  NO 

WRSK/BISS  D029 

NO  ...  POTENTIAL NO 

OWRM  D062 

NO  ...  NOT  PLND  -  -*■  NO 

INVESTMENT 

POS  D04I 

YES  —  ACTUAL  - ►  YES 

0028 

YES  ...  POTENTIAL  NO 

WRSK/BISS  D029 

YES  —  UNDER  DEV  — ►  NO 

OWRM  0041 

NO  —  NOT  PLND  — ►  NO 

Fig  15.  Use  of  Advanced  Marginal  Analysis  Techniques. 
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?7B 

Yes  or  no  in  the  left  and  right-hand  columns  of  this  table  indicates 
whether  the  capability  exists  today.  The  arrows  show  status  in  terms  of 
actual,  planned,  or  potential  use  of  aircraft  availability  goals  for  each 
category.  Dynamic  Research  Corporation  (DRC)  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  WSMIS  REALM  (Requirements/Execution  Availability  Logistics 
Module)  for  WRSK/BLSS.  An  intermediate  process,  WSMIS  REALM  will  compute 
the  prepositioned  requirement  using  D029  input,  compute  aircraft 
availability-oriented  requirements,  and  feed  the  results  to  DO 4 1 .  The 
F-I5,  F - 1 6 ,  and  F -  1 1 1  WRSK/BLSS  will  be  computed  in  this  manner  for  tne 
31  Mar  88  D041  computation  cycle. 
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The  DRIVE  model  currently  under  development  at  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics 
Center  extends  technology  further  In  this  direction  by  relating  immediate 
distribution  and  repair  actions  to  weapon  system  availability  goals  at 
specific  wordwide  locations.  28  This  capability  builds  on  the  WSMIS/Dyna- 
METRIC  assessments  routinely  used  today  by  the  MAJCGMs  in  determining  C- 
ratings  for  prepositioned  stocks  at  the  unit  level.  While  the  initial 
focus  of  AFLOGCON  at  the  depot-level  is  on  investment  spares,  the  ability 
to  effectively  extend  these  complex  relationships  to  other  commodities, 
such  as  fuels,  munitions,  and  support  equipment,  will  be  gained  in  the 
process.  Other  advanced  modeling  techniques  for  managing  the  broader  range 
of  resources  required  to  successfully  operate  from  fixed  operating  loca¬ 
tions  have  been  under  development  for  some  time  by  various  Air  Force 
agencies.  If  tl.osc  efforts  and  rel  ated  model  ing/simulation  initiatives 
are  properly  integrated  and  focused  on  AFLOGCON  objectives,  full  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  dynamic  and  comprehensive  resource  balancing  mechanism  should 
be  possible  within  the  next  decade.  Better  use  of  available  technology. 
Information  systems,  policies,  and  procedures  In  conjunction  with  the 
development  of  new  capabl  1  itles  requi red  to  fully  Implement  AFLOGCON  is 
expected  to  yield  the  growth  curve  shown  in  Fig  16. 


28  The  D04i  System  currently  computes  a  Variable  Safety  Level  (VSL)  based 
on  a  marginal  analysis  of  system-oriented  backorder/fill  rates.  An 
Aircraft  Availability  Model  (AAM)  that  optimizes  item  buy  and  repair  action 
against  availability  goals  for  the  total  fleet  of  a  particular  mission, 
design,  or  series  of  aircraft  has  been  run  parallel  with  0041  over  the  past 
two  years  but  has  not  as  yet  replaced  the  traditional  D041  computation. 

pQ 

One  such  effort  is  the  Expected-val ue-based  Logistics  Capability  Assess¬ 
ment  Model  (ELCAM).  An  in-depth  view  of  ELCAM  and  its  relationship  to 
current  state-of-the-art  modeling  techniques,  such  as  the  Logistics 
Composite  Model  (LCOM),  Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources  (TSAR  and 
TSARINA),  and  Oyna-METRIC  is  provided  in  Reference  19. 
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Fig  16.  AFLOGCON  Implementation/Technology  Utilization  Timetable. 


Why  Hake  The  Effort? 


The  Air  Force  logistics  system  is  an  essential  element  of  the  overall  force 
structure  the  United  States  relies  upon  to  meet  national  security 
objectives.  Its  direct  contribution  to  the  readiness  and  sustainability  of 
combat  forces  determines  the  degree  of  military  power  our  nation  can  bring 
to  bear  to  deter  war.  In  the  event  that  deterrence  fails,  the  logistics 
system  provides  the  staying  power  needed  to  successfully  wage  war  on  a 
global  and  regional  basis  under  any  and  all  conditions.  How  well  the 
logistics  system  is  structured  to  achieve  these  objectives  will  determine 
the  actual  war  fighting  capability  we  can  extract  from  the  weapon  sytems  we 
have  fielded  for  this  purpose  and  those  we  plan  to  put  into  operation  in 
the  future. 
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AFLOGCON  focuses  management  attention  on  the  overall  concept  of  operations 
that  governs  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  and  its  component  parts. 
Through  that  process,  corporate  visibility  and  management  actions  at  all 
levels  of  the  Air  Force  can  be  more  effectively  directed  toward  the  task  of 
assuring  that  every  logistics  element  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  goals 
and  missions  establ Ished  for  the  overal  1  1 ogi sties  system.  Without  an 
explicit  expression  of  the  logistics  system's  concept  of  operations,  the 
effectiveness  and  productivity  of  the  overall  system,  and  in  turn  our  war 
fighting  capability,  will  not  equal  or  exconi  the  potential  sum  that  Its 
component  parts  could  generate.  AFLOGCON  provides  an  overarching  concept 
of  operations  that  responds  to  the  constantly  changing  state  of  the 
logistics  system  and  the  external  environment  In  which  it  must  function. 
Moreover,  once  established,  the  concept  can  be  adjusted  in  the  future  as 
the  need  arises.  Such  adjustments  will  be  the  basis  for  redirecting  and 
applying  available  resources  to  the  highest  priority  actions  required  to 
effectively  implement  the  revised  logistics  structure.  In  this  context, 
future  changes  would  be  processed  from  the  top  down  and  translated  into 
action  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system  through  the  same  control 
mechanism  that  is  now  being  put  in  place  to  implement  AFLOGCON. 

Failure  to  capita1 ize  on  AFLOGCON  would  essentially  maintain  the  status  quo 
under  which  current  fragmentation  of  effort,  major  system  deficiencies,  and 
ineffective  system  integration  could  continue  to  flourish.  The  chance  of 
that  happening,  however,  is  extremely  remote  in  light  of  the  growing 
technological  advances  experienced  in  all  logistics  fields.  More  likely 
than  not,  fai’ure  to  vigorously  pursue  AFLOGCON  would  only  slow  the 
application  of  new  technology  to  improved  system  integration  and  postpone 
optimum  system-wide  resource  utilization.  30  This  "slow  track"  is 
il  1 ustrated  in  Fig  16. 

3(3  AFLC's  unsuccessful  efforts  to  modernize  its  logistics  management 
systems  in  the  mid-70s  is  a  case  in  point.  The  technology  required  to 
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Such  a  turn  of  events  is  consistent  with  the  historical  growth  of 
technology  and  Its  Impact  on  society  as  a  whole.  This  evol ution--across 
the  Stone  Age,  the  Agrarian  Age,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  today's 
Information  Age— has  produced  newer  and  more  powerful  generations  of  weapon 
systems.  These  systems,  in  turn,  have  created  the  need  for  a  more  complex 
loqistics  support  system.  That  need  can  only  be  met  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  new  technology  to  all  facets  of  the  logistics  structure.  During 
the  20th  century  alone,  global  communications  networks,  high  speed 
computers,  and  long-range  airlift  have  made  it  possible  to  close  overseas 
depots  and  sharply  reduce  pipeline  investments  while  continuing  to  maintain 
Ai  r  Force  operations  worl dwide.  All  of  thi  s  was  accompl ished  despi te  a 
growing  scarcity  of  resources.  These  changes  have  produced  a  logistics 
system  that  features  highly  centralized  logistics  operations  at  both  the 
depot  and  base  level.  The  increased  reliance  on  centralized  support 
activities  and  the  greater  complexity  of  today's  weapon  support  process 
have,  however,  made  the  logistics  system  more  vulnerable  and  less  flexible 
to  respond  to  the  much  higher  threat  the  latest  generation  of  weapons  pose 
to  fixed  operating  locations.  AFLOGCON  will  focus  available  and 

(Con't)  implement  the  Advanced  Logistics  System  (ALS)  was  not  available 
at  the  time.  Unilateral  attempts  to  upgrade  these  systems  failed  to 
effectively  draw  on  the  expertise  and  resources  available  within  the  Air 
Force  to  deal  with  this  need.  The  lack  of  system-wide  planning  resulted  in 
congressional  intervention  and  extensive  delays  before  AFLC's  LHS 
modernization  program  was  finally  approved  in  the  early  80s. 

Wholesale  support  for  worldwide  Air  Force  operations  has  primarily  been 
controlled  by  AFLC's  five  Air  Logistics  Centers  in  CONUS  since  1963. 
Consolidation  of  Item  and  System  Manager  functions  as  well  as  depot  repair 
workload  to  a  designated  Technology  Repair  Center  (TRC)  was  carried  out  in 
the  mid-70s  to  achieve  additional  economies  of  scale.  Similar 
consolidations  of  base  maintenance  and  supply  functions  were  introduced  to 
achieve  more  effective  use  of  resources.  In  recent  years,  however,  depot 
and  base  functions  have  become  more  decentralized  to  reduce  vul nerabi 1 i ty 
and  respond  more  effectively  to  theater  and  flightline  needs.  The 
establishment  of  depot  Support  Centers  and  distribution  systems  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  (SCE/EDS,  SCP/PDS),  the  disestablishment  of  the  Pacific 
Logistics  Support  Center  (PLSC),  and  the  shift  to  combat-oriented 
maintenance  and  supply  operations  (COMO/ COSO )  are  examples  of  this  trend. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  this  trend  and  its  impact  on  AFLC’s  mission 
assignment  process  is  provided  in  Reference  20. 
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emerging  technology  on  the  management  tools  the  Air  Force  needs  to 
effectively  deal  with  this  dilemma.  It  will  also  provide  an  overarching 
logistics  concept  of  operations  that  will  guide  related  system,  po 1  icy,  and 
procedural  changes  required  for  this  purpose. 

How  Should  We  Proceed? 

The  structural  changes  envisioned  under  AFLOGCON  impact  all  aspects  of  the 
Air  Force  logistics  system--some  mare  than  others.  To  effectively  make 
such  changes  requires  the  full  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  entire 
logistics  workforce — from  senior  logisticians,  mid-level  managers,  and 
f 1 r jt- 1 1 ne  supervisors  to  the  people  who  actually  carry  out  day-to-day 
suppr  *t  operations. 

The  first  step  toward  that  goal  Is  to  clearly  define  the  basic  Air  Force 
logistics  concept  of  operations  In  unambiguous  terms  that  are  easily 
understood  at  all  levels  of  management.  Although  that  sounds  easy,  AFLC's 
experience  In  selling  the  CLOUT  concept--the  precursor  of  AFLOGCON-- 
Identified  a  number  of  obstacles  that  make  this  task  extremely  difficult. 
Finding  a  common  denominator,  in  terms  of  ideas,  symbols,  and  words,  that 
cuts  across  each  Individual's  view  of  the  logistics  system  Is  a  tough  job. 
Most  functional  specialists,  first  and  second  level  supervisors,  and  even 
senior  managers  have  a  relatively  narrow  base  of  expertise  generally 
limited  to  one  or  two  of  the  many  basic  logistics  functions  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  logistics  system.  Moreover,  how  each 
Individual  perceives  broad  concepts  and  detailed  mechanics  that  stretch 
across  the  full  logistics  spectrum  is  a  function  of  the  unique  knowledge, 
experience,  and  attitudes  about  logistics  that  have  been  formed  up  to  the 
present.  The  degree  of  success  or  failure  encountered  by  the  individual, 
for  example,  greatly  Influences  whether  new  concepts  and  dramatic  changes 


are  received  with  optimism  or  pessiml sm.  The  same  is  tr<e,  of  course,  If 
the  proposed  change  Is  perceived  to  enhance  or  threaten  one's  job,  career, 
jjr  other  valued  aspects  of  life.  Even  if  such  factors  were  not  at  play, 
resistance  to  change  is  built  in.  ^  We  tend  to  be  comfortable  with  the 
known  and  expected;  uncomfortable  with  the  unknown  and  unexpected.  It 
takes  much  more  effort  and  risk  to  take  on  the  latter  chal  lenge  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  potential  benefits  to  be  derived  must  outweigh  the 
costs  before  positive  action  is  taken. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  changes  that  have  been  made 
to  get  the  new  concept  accepted  take  on  greater  significance.  RAND's 
catchy  terms  and  acronyms  for  this  ini tiati ve--Project  Uncertainty,  CLOUT, 
and  DRIVE--do  a  great  job  of  conveying  the  crux  of  the  problem  and  the 
solution.  Everyone  can  identify  with  wartime  uncertainties  but  we  tend  to 
assume  away  the  realities  our  systems,  policies,  and  procedures  must  deal 
with  under  combat  conditions.  Why?  Because  we  don't  know  how  to 
effectively  deal  with  such  complexities  in  a  structured,  deliberative 
planning  environment.  So  what's  new?  Well,  it  shouldn't  be  a  total 
surprise  but  peacetime  demands  at  specific  operating  locations  and  even  at 
the  depot  level  fluctuate  so  much  that  we  can’t  predict  with  reasonable 
accuracy  what  we'll  specifically  need  and  where  it  will  be  needed.  If  this 
is  true  as  indicated  in  Fig  1,  it  makes  the  warfighting  task  a  lot  tougher 
than  we  thought.  RAND's  proposed  solution  is  simple  to  understand  on  the 
surface--Coupl e  Logistics  to  Operations  to  meet  Uncertainty  and  the  Threat 
(CLOUT)  and  Distribute  and  Repair  In  Variable  Environments  (DRIVE).  Aren't 
we  doing  that  already?  If  not,  what  should  we  do? 

k AMD's  attempt  to  answer  these  two  questions  is  illustrated  in  Fig  5.  The 
complexity  of  the  relationships  shown  here  and  the  use  of  "black  box" 
deci.  in  tools  to  deal  with  the  real  world  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
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^  General  James  P.  Mul  1  ins,  former  AFLC  Commander,  attributed  many  of 
today's  logistics  problems  and  those  of  society’s  in  general  to  man's 
inherent  tendency  to  cling  to  outdated  mind-sets.  In  his  view,  "mind-sets 
are  internalized  patterns  of  human  perception--ways  developed  as  a  result 
of  experience,  education,  and  maturation  within  a  particular  group"  that 
can  prevent  us  from  effectively  dealing  with  change  if  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  realities  of  cur  environment.  (44:46) 
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understand  the  proposed  solution.  More  Importantly,  a  giant  "leap  In 
faith"  Is  required  before  such  a  solution  is  accepted  as  feasible  by  the 
a'v-'-.ge  person.  Fig  6  Illustrates  AFLC's  Initial  cut  at  making  the  concept 
ampler  to  understand.  Visual  images  of  the  depot  and  theater  processes 
and  direct  point-to-point  relationships  between  basic  components  of  the 
logistics  system  have  proven  to  be  a  much  better  vehicle  for  successfully 
conveying  the  proposed  concept  to  a  large  cross  section  of  the  logistics 
workforce.  Questions  and  doubts  raised  on  the  DRIVE/DRIVE-1  Ike  decision 
tools  ("black  boxes")  proposed  for  depot  and  theater  resource  allocation 
have  been  effectively  addressed  by  pointing  out  that  such  a  weapon  system 
availability  driven  all  ocatlon  model  is  being  used  with  very  promising 
results  at  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center. 

The  fact  that  this  critical  element  of  the  concept  Is  no  longer  just  theory 
but  Is  being  applied  In  actual  practice  to  depot  distribution  and  repair 
decisions  for  more  than  300  F-16  avionics  Items  is  extremely  important. 
Without  such  demonstrated  evidence  of  practical  value,  new  and  complex 
technological  applications  are  Invariably  rejected.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
quite  simple  when  put  In  the  right  perspective. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  we  have  experienced  tremendous  technological  growth 
that  has  altered  our  very  existence.  The  automobile,  airplane,  television, 
radar,  and  nuclear  energy  are  among  the  many  products  this  technological 
explosion  has  made  a  routine  part  of  everyday  life.  Although  each  of  us  is 
Incapable  of  mastering  this  wide,  diverse  array  of  technology,  we  routinely 
rely  on  these  products  after  their  value  has  been  demonstrated  through 
actual  use.  Initially,  this  process  Involves  trial  and  error.  But 
gradually  over  time,  confidence  Is  built  and  greater  dependency  on  the  new 
technology  becomes  the  norm. 

^  Through  this  process,  we  have  created  and  widely  applied  the  tools 
(cars,  planes,  computers,  etc.)  that  presentlymakeus  more  flexible  and 
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A  key  element  of  this  process  is  the  assumptions  we  make  about  the  more 
technically  complex  products  we  use.  We  don't  need  to  know  how  to  build  a 
watch  to  tell  time;  but,  we  do  have  to  have  a  working  knowledge  along  those 
lines  or  access  to  someone  who  does  when  the  watch  Is  critical  to  our 
operations,  prone  to  fail,  and  no  replacement  spare  Is  readily  available. 
In  the  most  extreme  case,  given  today's  high  reliability,  a  spare  watch 
would  normally  solve  the  support  problem.  More  often  than  not,  an  operator 
just  reads  the  time  and  relies  on  others  to  fix  the  watch  when  It  breaks. 
The  same  is  true  for  every  logistics  specialist.  In  our  own  field  of 
expertise,  we  know  what  It  takes  to  "read"  the  watch;  in  related  support 
functions  we  turn  to  the  appropriate  specialist  or  specialists  when 
problems  beyond  our  capabilities  are  encountered. 

The  point  her  i  Is  that  no  matter  how  complex  the  new  technology  Is,  the 
logistics  workforce  will  accept  and  use  It  If  It  can  be  demonstrated 
convincingly  that  the  job  can  be  done  easier,  better,  or  at  less  cost. 
It's  also  clear  that  If  a  state-of-the-art  Improvement  Is  Involved,  those 
who  will  benefit  from  It  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  minimize  and 
assume  away  problems  that  stand  In  the  way  of  implementation.  The  reverse, 
of  course,  Is  true  for  those  who  wi  1  1  not  benefit  or  stand  to  lose  if  the 
change  Is  made.  In  this  context,  the  Images  of  assured  C2,  assured  Inter 
and  Intra-theater  transportation,  and  centralized  theater  distribution  and 
repair  activities  conveyed  In  Fig  6  triggered  some  unexpected  and  highly 

^  (Con't)  responsive  to  a  wide  variety  of  needs.  The  operational 
performance  of  existing  weapon  systems  has  similarly  increased  In  terms  of 
time,  distance,  and  destructive  power.  This  growth  has  driven  greater 
technical  complexity,  a  need  for  higher  specialization  of  skills,  and 
Increased  reliance  on  the  intermediate/depot  support  functions  we  turn  to 
when  operational  support  problems  arise.  If  such  support  is  critical  to 
continued  operations  and  unavailable  when  and  where  it  is  needed  in  a 
timely  fashion,  the  utility  of  high  technology  becomes  questionable  and  we 
tend  to  shy  away  from  its  products.  This  paper  also  addresses  other 
reasons  for  leaving  available  technology  with  a  high  potential  for 
improving  combat  capability  on  the  "shelf." 
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emotional  resistance  to  the  proposed  CLOUT  concept.  A  reassessment  based 
on  that  reaction  produced  the  more  acceptable  and  less  threatening 
illustration  of  the  concept  in  Fig  8.  This  evidence  of  resistance  to 
change  proved  to  be  constructive  In  that  It  led  to  greater  insight  Into  how 
the  concept  was  perceived,  the  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
acceptance,  and  an  Improved  architectural  framework  for  Institutionalizing 
the  concept  within  the  Air  Force.  33  Similar  refinements  of  the  concept 
will  surely  be  made  as  we  gain  greater  knowledge  of  what's  Involved.  AFLC 
should  build  on  this  foundation  to  implement  AFLOGCON  and  nurture  the 
Innuv4tlv£  thinking  required  for  future  Improvements  of  tills  nature. 


The  second  step  toward  achieving  these  structural  changes  is  to  convince 
top  management  at  al  1  level  s  of  the  Air  Force  and  DOD  that  every  major 
decision  must  be  examined  from  this  perspective.  If  the  concept  of 
operations  is  to  govern  the  entire  logistics  system,  the  decision-making 
process  at  the  depot,  in  the  theater,  at  the  Air  Staff,  and  at  all  other 
levels  must  be  modified  to  assure  that  all  decisions  are  consistent  with 
AFLOGCON.  Explicit  relationships  between  the  concept  and  the  full  range  of 
logistics  functions  must  be  established  for  this  purpose  to  guide  corporate 
decision-makers.  Direct  operations  support  functions  and  Indirect 
functions,  such  as  weapon  system  acquisition  and  accounting  and  finance, 
must  be  Included  within  that  framework  consistent  with  their  impact  on  the 
current  and  planned  force  structure  supported  by  the  logistics  system.  3^ 


33  As  Indicated  in  Footnote  31,  the  key  here  is  to  ensure  sufficient 
centralized  control  exists  to  effectively  carry  out  decentralized  execution 
at  the  unit  level.  Col  Don  Hamilton  briefed  the  restructured  CLOUT  program 
to  the  AFLC  Commander  in  Aug  87.  In  approving  the  program,  Gen  Hansen 
emphasized  that  AFLC  will  take  a  leadership  role  on  Air  Force  logistics  but 
must  work  in  harmony  with  the  Air  Staff  and  the  MAJCOMs  toward  improved  C2, 
weapon  priorities,  and  other  key  Air  Force-wide  logistics  functions.  More 
details  on  Gen  Hansen's  views  on  CLOUT  are  provided  in  Reference  21. 

3^  The  Air  Force  today  has  separate  commands  for  RDT&E  and  logistics 
support.  In  recent  years,  however,  organizational  chanyes  have  built  a 
"bridge"  between  AFSC  and  AFLC  in  recognition  that  this  artificial 
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The  third  and  final  step  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  AFLOGCON  as  soon  as 
possible  requires  the  establishment  of  system-wide  incentives  to  accelerate 
change  action.  The  most  tal ented  people  should  be  applied  to  this  task 
from  both  a  managerial  and  technical  standpoint.  Performance  standards 
must  be  revised  at  all  levels  of  the  system  if  found  to  be  inconsistent 
wi th  AFLOGCON.  Organizational  changes  that  facilitate  horizontal  and 
vertical  Integration  of  critical  logistics  functions  will  also  be  required. 
Many  changes  alonq  these  lines  have  a  1  ready  been  made  or  recognized  as 
needed  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing  cost  and  complexity  of 
today's  logistics  requirements.  Slmil  ar  changes  to  management  systems, 
policies,  and  procedures  must  also  be  controlled  through  Improved  system 
integration  and  periodic  performance  evaluations  that  focus  on  actual 
operating  results  in  the  field.  33 


^  (Con't)  segmentation  can  be  counterproductive  to  creating  and  sustaining 
warfighting  capability.  Within  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  (AMC)  and  the  Naval  Materiel  Command  (NMC)  combine  acquisition  and 
support  functions  under  a  single  command.  The  Air  Force  logistics  system 
must  effectively  Integrate  AFSC  and  AFLC  actions,  as  well  as  the  logistics 
functions  assigned  to  other  MAJCOMs  and  Separate  Operating  Activities 
(SOAs),  under  AFLOGCON. 

3^  More  realistic  exercises,  such  as  SALTY  DEMO  and  CORONET  WARRIOR,  should 
be  conducted  to  verify  that  improvements  to  combat  support  are,  in  fact, 
taking  place  through  better  use  of  available  and  emerging  technology.  When 
such  Improvements  fall  to  materialize  as  expected,  corrective  action  must 
be  taken  to  pinpoint  the  cause  of  the  problem,  determine  the  best  solution, 
and  modify  the  process  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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The  strategic  planning  objectives  of  the  Air  Force  are  In  the  process  of 
being  realigned  under  the  logistics  elements  of  AFLOGCON.  Although  this 
action  Is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  system-wide  logistics  concept  of 
opera  L 1  on*;  •  ATLC  lias  you  it  on  record  that  "the  major  element*;  of  the 
concept,  while  Integral  to  the  basic  concept,  fall  short  of  addressing  the 
full  spectrum  of  strategic  Issues  which  must  be  addressed  by  all  major 
commands."  Instead  of  targeting  on  this  dilemma  by  adding  to  or  modifying 
the  existing  logistics  concept  elements  to  clarify  and  link  these  Issues 
directly  to  AFLOGCON,  AFLC  recommended  that  the  Logistics  Concept  of 
Operations  be  separated  from  the  Air  Staff's  strategic  objectives  and  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  000  long-range  guidance,  new  technologies,  and 
environmental  assessments  to  "directly  Influence  the  strategic  planning 
process."  (22:1)  Under  AFLC's  proposal,  AFLOGCON  would  "permeate  the  USAF 
strategic  planning  process  to  the  extent  that  It  might  even  drive  specific 
goals  or  objectives."  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  wartime  focus 
of  the  concept  should  not  drive  a  narrow  approach  to  strategic  planning, 
limit  the  Service's  long-range  focus,  or  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
process. 

Illustrated  In  Fig  17,  this  proposed  approach  to  AFLOGCON  falls  to 
recognize  that  every  logistics  Issue  should  be  addressed  and  resolved  on 
the  basis  of  Its  Impact  on  the  logistics  system  as  a  whole.  The  existing 
partitioning  of  effort  within  the  Air  Force  both  along  functional  and 
organizational  lines  makes  It  absolutely  essential  that  AFLOGCON  be 
broadened  to  cover  these  logistics  areas  rather  than  to  exclude  these 
through  conscious  action.  The  Interrelationships  between  strategic  Issues 
and  the  concept  of  operations  must  be  clearly  defined  to  better  understand 
the  nature  of  these  Issues  and  their  Impact  on  combat  capability  provided 
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by  the  logistics  system.  Such  linkages  will  give  logisticians  at  all 
levels  of  the  Air  Force  a  means  to  optimize  resources  through  actions  that 
are  balanced  and  consistent  across  all  logistics  elements.  To  do  that,  the 
past,  present,  and  future  state  of  the  logistics  system  must  be  fully 
uiidurs  tooi]  In  Lor  iii5  of  an  o  vor.irch  I  imj  logistics  conc.opt  of  opera  t  loon. 


Fig  17.  Planned  Relationships  Between  AFlQGCON  and  Strategic  Planning. 

Ironically,  such  an  all-encompassing  concept  of  operations  is  exactly  what 
AFLC  needs  to  complement  Its  recent  Initiative  to  better  integrate  the 
Command's  strategic  planning  process  with  higher  headquarters  direction  and 
subordinate  level  planning.  Directed  by  the  AFLC  Commander  in  August  1987, 
this  initiative  also  seeks  to  revitalize  and  institutionalize  an  annual 
strategic  planning  process  that  effectively  translates  critical  corporate 
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planning  actions  (e.g.,  new  technology,  weapons  system  management 
Improvements,  and  better  production  techniques)  into  specific 
infrastructure  requirements  and  approved  programs.  Past  efforts  in  this 
arena  had  evolved  from  an  overly  detailed  and  bureaucratic  strategic 
objectives  plan  in  the  early  1980's  to  the  six  strategic  objectives  shown 
in  Fig  18. 


•  PREPARE  AFtC  TO  MAINTAIN  MODULAR  ELECTRONICS  HARDWARE 
&  SOFTWARE  BY  1990 

•  PREPARE  AFLCS  PROCESSES  FOR  MODULAR  ELECTRONICS  BY  1990 

•  PREPARE  AFLC  TO  SUPPORT  ADVANCED  MATERIALS  &  STRUCTURES 
BY  1992 

•  PREPARE  AFLC  TO  USE  DIGITAL  DATA  FROM  CRADLE-TO-GRAVE 
BY  1990 

•  PREPARE  AFLC'S  WORKFORCE  TO  DEAL  WITH  EMERGING  CHALLENGES 
BY  1995 

•  RESTRUCTURE  AFLC  S  ORGANIZATION  TO  EXPLOIT  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  BY  1998 


Fig  18.  AFLC  Strategic  Objectives  (FY87).  (23:5) 

Too  narrow  and  focused,  these  objectives  are  in  the  process  of  being 
replaced  by  the  more  far  reaching  and  broader  objectives  shown  in  Fig  19. 
More  consistent  with  Air  Staff  and  000  planning  guidance,  the  new 
objectives  also  provide  a  direct  tie  to  the  Commander's  five  goals  which 
emphasize  the  importance  of  AFLC's  people,  supply  combat  capability  to  the 
using  commands,  quality,  accountability,  and  effective  program  execu¬ 
tion.  (24:1-7) 
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•  FOCUS  THE  LOGISTICS  INFRASTRUCTURE  ON  INCREASING  COMBAT  CAPABILITY 

•  ENSURE  THAT  THE  LOGISTICS  CAPABILITIES  ARE  IN  PLACE  TO  SUPPORT  DEPLOYMENT, 
EMPLOYMENT,  AND  SUSTAINABILITY  OF  COMBAT  FORCES  IN  THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  WAR 
SCENARIOS 

•  INTEGRATE  THE  DEVELOPMENT/MANAGEMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  STUDIES, 
PROCESSES,  POLICIES,  AND  PRIORITIES 

•  EMPHASIZE  LOGISTICS  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  ALL  ACQUISITION  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING 
MODIFICATION,  REPAIR,  AND  REPLACEMENT 

•  MAINTAIN  A  WORKFORCE  CAPABLE  OF  PROVIDING  RESPONSIVE,  EFFECTIVE.  AND  QUALITY 
loois i ics  surruRf  in  war  and  peace 

•  MAINTAIN  A  READY  INDUSTRIAL  BASE  CAPABILITY 

•  INTEGRATE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGIES  INTO  LOGISTICS  APPLICATIONS 

•  MAXIMIZE  THE  DEFENSIVE  CAPABILITY  OF  ALLIED  AND  FRIENDLY  NATIONS  TO  MEET 
MUTUAL  SECURITY  OBJECTIVES 


Fig  19.  Proposed  AFLC  Strategic  Objectives  (FY88).  (23:23) 

Changes  to  the  AFLC  Board  Structure  were  also  approved  to  establish  a 
better  mechanism  to  control  this  process.  The  Advanced  Planning  Group 
which  had  exercised  oversight  of  strategic  planning  up  to  this  time  was 
replaced  by  a  Planning  And  Requirements  Committee  (PARC)  in  December 
1987  .  This  committee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  integrating 
all  functional  planning  within  the  Command  and  ensuring  that  approved  plans 
are  effectively  translated  into  specific  infrastructure  requirements  and 
incorporated  into  the  programming  process.  Existing  planning  data  bases, 
such  as  approved  Statements  of  Need  (SON),  Program  Management  Directives 
(PMD),  mission  assignments,  and  Weapon  System  Master  Plans  (WSMP)  will  be 


Chaired  by  the  Director  of  Plans  (XPX),  the  PARC  is  supported  by  two 
subpanels.  The  Planning  Integration  Panel  (PIP)  identifies  the  need  for 
new  plans,  review  strategic  planning  guidance,  and  ensures  compliance;  the 
Requirements  Integration  Panel  (RIP)  ensures  infrastructure  requirements 
are  integrated  across  all  functions,  support  AFLC  plans,  and  are  included 
in  the  Program  Objective  Memoranda  (POM)  and  budget  process. 
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integrated  through  available  data  base  management  techniques  to  facilitate 
centralized  planning  and  control  over  functional  integration  requirements 
in  support:  of  PARC  decision-making. 

The  establ  Ishment  of  the  PARC  mechanism  Is  without  a  doubt  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  a  look  at  Fig  19  confirms  that  AFLC  will 
continue  to  operate  under  a  loosely  defined  set  of  strategic  objectives 
without  a  meaningful  frame  of  reference.  Yet  each  of  the  proposed 
strategic  objectives  can  be  related  either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the 
Air  Force  logistics  system  and  its  overall  goal  of  creating  and  sustaining 
combat  capabi  1  ity.  AFLOGCON  can  provide  such  a  sorely  needed  and  al  1  - 
inclusive  framework  of  reference  to  guide  system-wide  decision-making 
across  all  phases  of  strategic  planning,  programming,  and  execution. 

One  step  toward  institutionalizing  AFLOGCON  has  already  been  taken  within 
AFLC.  The  AFLC  CLOUT  Action  Plan  established  a  comprehensive  set  of 
objectives  for  implementing  the  CLOUT  concept  within  the  Command.  Approved 
by  the  primary  DCSs,  this  plan  Identifies  the  tasks  that  must  be 
accomplished  to  make  depot  operations  responsive  to  the  dynamic  immediate 
needs  of  combat  units.  The  CLOUT  Program  Office  has  worked  within  that 
frame  of  reference  to  implement  the  concept  within  the  Air  Force.  Since 
CLOUT  initiatives  are  consistent  with  AFLOGCON,  a  solid  foundation  now 
exists  to  further  define,  test,  and  apply  the  new  logistics  concept  of 
operations  within  AFLC  and  the  Air  Force. 

Strategy 

A  strategy  for  accomplishing  this  as  effectively  as  possible  within  the 
resource  constraints  we  can  expect  to  encounter  in  the  future  demands 
that  we  take  advantage  of  the  positive  actions  AFLC  has  undertaken  so  far. 
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The  recognition  that  CLOUT  Initiatives  provide  a  hasellnr  from  which  all 
facets  of  AFLOGCON  can  be  addressed  is  vital  to  that  effort.  The 
difficulty  experienced  in  attempts  to  sort  and  fit  the  existing  strategic 
objectives  and  their  related  programs  within  the  nine  logistics  elements  of 
AFLOGCON  underscores  the  need  to  expand  and  refine  the  basic  concept  for 
the  Air  Force  logistics  system.  The  "wiring  diagrams"  shown  in  Fig  4  and 
Fig  8  provide  an  all-encompassing  framework  of  reference  to  guide  this 
effort.  Major  Air  Force  functions  and  organizations  not  directly 
identified  in  these  il  lust rations  (e.g. ,  basic  research,  weapon  acqu i s i - 
tion,  accounting  and  finance,  security  assistance,  etc.)  must  be  linked  to 
the  concept  of  operations  by  identifying  their  contribution  to  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force  force  structure.  In  considering  the 
direct  and  indirect  relationships  of  these  functions  to  the  overall  concept 
of  operations,  it  becomes  evident  that  two  basic  categories  must  be  deaH 
with. 

The  firsthand  most  v isi bl e--category  is  the  operational  force  structure  we 
normally  associate  with  combat  operations  at  the  base  or  unit  level. 
1 1  1  ust rated  on  the  left  side  of  Fig  20,  direct  force  structure  el  ements 
include  the  primary  aircraft  authorized  (PAA),  the  missiles,  munitions, 
chaff  and  flares,  and  other  essential  hardware  that  constitutes  the 
weaponry  our  forces  use  to  wage  war.  Included  in  this  category  are  all  of 
the  essential  ground  support  and  base  operating  resources  the  unit  must 
have  to  effectively  carry  out  its  mission.  ^  The  combat  capability  these 
resources  provide  at  a  given  time  can  be  measured  quantitatively  in  terms 

J  Direct  combat  support  resources  in  this  sense  cover  the  full  range  of 
facilities,  equipment,  materiel,  and  supplies  that  are  critical  to  unit 
operations.  Flightline  vehicles  (e.g.,  fuel  trucks,  start  carts,  tow  tugs, 
MJ-1  bomblifts,  fire  engines,  etc.),  pre  and  post-flight  equipment,  AIS  and 
other  shop  maintenance  tools,  PRIME  BEEF  rapid  runway  repair  equipment,  and 
general  purpose  vehicles  for  perimeter  control  are  among  the  many  resources 
that  can  significantly  limit  or  curtail  quick  turn  sorties  and  sustained 
high  intensity  base  operations. 
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*  I 

Force  Structure  Infrastructure 

(Direct  Combat  Capability)  (Combat  Support  Process) 

Fig  20.  Force  and  Infrastructure  Relationships  -  AFL0GC0N.  ^ 

of  total  wartime  requirements  and  available  assets  on  hand  ready  for  use. 
Unit  C-ratlngs  and  Status  Of  Resources  and  Training  System  (SORTS) 
assessments  address  the  most  critical  of  these  supplies,  equipment,  skills, 
and  the  degree  of  proficiency  base  personnel  have  achieved  toward  the 


The  technological  changes  Illustrated  here  for  the  Infrastructure  focus 
on  the  worldwide  communication  network  that  exists  today.  The  evolution  of 
marginal  analysis  techniques  and  their  application  to  the  requirements  and 
distribution  systems  shown  In  Fig  15>  provide  another  example  of  how 
technology  Is  Impacting  critical  infrastructure  support  functions. 
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required  capability.  ^  Deficits  in  any  of  these  areas  should  be. attacked 
selectivelywith  high  priority  placed  on  those  deficiencies  that  1  ower 
overall  combat  capability  the  most. 

The  secondhand  less  v  1  si bl e--category  Is  the  Infrastructure  that  supports 
and  maintains  direct  combat  operations.  Illustrated  on  the  right  side  of 
Fig  20,  infrastructure  requirements  have  traditionally  been  viewed  as  the 
physical  facilities  from  which  we  operate  at  the  base  and  depot.  While 
that  view  remains  largely  valid,  AFLOGCON's  fpcus  on  base/unit  level 
operations  introduces  some  subtle  yet  powerful  distinctions.  From  this 
perspective,  the  physical  facilities  and  on-base  resources  must  be  viewed 
as  a  part  of  the  direct  force  structure.  As  we  move  further  and  further 
away  from  the  site  of  unit  operations  and  look  at  the  region,  theater,  or 
depot,  these  support  resources  become  a  tangible  part  of  the  infrastructure 
defined  by  AFLOGCON.  This  distinction  enables  decision-makers  at  all 
levels  to  discriminate  between  competing  programs  and  to  establish  a 
priority  structure  that  places  higher  value  on  those  program,  processes, 
and  resource  requirements  that  make  a  more  immediate  and  direct  impact  on 
operational  effectiveness  at  the  unit  level. 


Under  AFLOGCON,  the  most  significant  departure  from  traditional  thinking 


^  Five  C-ratings  are  currently  used  to  identify  unit  combat  status. 
Ranging  in  descending  order  from  C-l  (fully  capable),  C-2  (partially 
capable),  C-3  (marginally  capable),  C-4  (not  capsule),  to  C-5  (unit  activa¬ 
tion  or  conversion),  these  ratings  only  provide  the  status  of  selected 
logistics  resources-- fuel  s  a, id  munitions,  for  example,  are  not  Included. 
In  1986,  SORTS  replaced  the  unit  and  force  status  reporting  (UNITRLP/FORCE- 
STAT)  sys;cm  In  recognition  that  these  ratings  provide  only  a  status  of  key 
re  fees  and  training  not  a  comprehensive  expression  of  a  unit's  overal  1 
combat  capability.  These  changes  wore  made  to  clarify  misperceptions  by 
the  media  that  despite  billions  of  additional  dollars  spent  on  defense 
readiness  no  significant  change  in  C-ratings,  and  therefore  no  re  turn  on 
investment,  had  actually  taken  place.  The  use  of  W3MIS  and  aircraft 
availability  goals  in  making  these  assessments  are  now  prescribed  in  AfR 
55-15,  Further  improvements  to  SORTS  are  being  developed  Jointly  by  HQ 
USAF/LF./X0  under  the  Air  force  Capability  Assessment  Program  ( A  f  CAP ) . 
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about  infrastructure  requirements  is  the  recogni tion  that  al  1  logistics 
support  processes  and  the  tools  needed  to  carry  these  out  can  be 
prioritized  in  terms  of  their  direct  or  indirect  impact  and  critical  i ty 
base/unit  operations.  The  worldwide  communication  system,  for  example, 
that  links  the  bases  and  operating  locations  within  the  theater  to  the 
depot  is  a  vital  element  of  the  C2  process.  Similarly,  logistics 
management  Information  systems,  transportation  systems,  maintenance 
systems,  distribution  systems,  budgeting/accounting  systems,  personnel 
systems,  weapon  acquisition  systems,  and  many  other  systems  are  essential 
parts  of  the  overall  Infrastructure  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system. 
Everyone  of  these  processes  have  and  ccntinue  to  contribute  to  the 
creation,  maintenance,  sustainment,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  replacement 
of  the  force  and  infrastructure  that  exists  today.  Moreover,  their 
Individual  contribution  and,  in  turn,  their  relative  importance  to  present 
and  future  combat  capabilities  can  be  measured  and  translated  into  Air 
Force-wide  priorities  under  AFLOGCON. 

Infrastructure  processes  In  this  context  produce  near  and  long-term  combat 
support  capability.  To  be  as  effective  as  possible,  these  processes  must 
ho  integrated  and  balanced  throughout  the  logistics  system  in  a  logical, 
systematic  manner.  AFLOGCON  has  the  potential  to  meet  this  need.  By 
linking  direct  and  Indirect  combat  support  functions  to  existing  and 
j.'.annrj'.  force  and  infrastructure  requirements,  AFLOGCON  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  ard  coherent  baseline  for  Air  Force-wide 
decision-making.  The  application  of  the  latest  Information  systems 
technology  to  this  task  will  significantly  Improve  the  planning, 
programming,  and  execution  functions  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system. 

The  basic  strategy  for  implementing  AFLOGCON  should  initially  focus  on  the 
high  payoff,  direct  combat  support  functions  that  fail  to  moet  the  "system 


specification"  established  by  the  logistics  concept  of  operations.  The  end 
products  envisioned  under  the  Class  IV  and  Class  V  modifications  identified 
in  Fig  14,  for  example,  meet  this  criteria  but  may  take  on  a  relatively 
lower  priority  because  of  the  level  of  effort  involved  and  the  long-term 
nature  of  the  fix.  Interim  or  "quick  fix"  solutions  in  these  areas, 
however,  should  be  expedited  on  a  high  priority  basis  to  bring  the 
logistics  system  to  the  highest  state  of  readiness  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Available  capability  assessment  models  should  be  used  to  identify 
system-wide  high  payoff  areas  for  Improving  specific  weapon  system 
availability  at  the  unit  level.  Efforts  to  develop  advanced  modeling/sim¬ 
ulation  techniques  should  be  Integrated  within  the  logistics  system  and 
accelerated  with  the  objective  of  fielding  a  capability  that  can  (1) 
identify  critical  resource  requirements  for  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  purposes  based  on  current  and  planned  operations,  and  (2) 
allocate  available  resources  within  the  logistics  system--on  a  real  time 
basis--to  the  highest  operational  priorities  currently  in  effect. 

Change  Control  Mechanism 

To  accomplish  such  a  comprehensive  prioritization  of  logistics  functions, 
AFLOGCON  must  be  institutionalized  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force  as  the 
overarching  logistics  concept  of  operations  by  which  all  change  actions 
within  the  system  are  judged.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  strategic  planning 
process  shown  in  Fig  17  must  be  restructured  as  illustrated  in  Fig  21. 
Under  this  approach,  AFLOGCON  becomes  the  basis  for  determining  the 
configuration  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  and  a  template  for 
evaluating  external  and  internal  change  requirements.  New  or  revised 
logistic,  guidance  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Se.retary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  in  the  form  of  DOD  logistics  long-range 
planning  guidance,  the  Logistics  Annex  r,  I  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities 
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Plan  (JSCP),  and  other  policy  or  program  decision  papers  should  be  filtered 
through  the  Air  Force  logistics  concept  of  operations  to  determine  the 
overall  Impact  on  the  logistics  system  and  its  primary  components. 


Fig  21.  Proposed  Relationship  Between  AFLOGCON  S  Strategic  Planning. 

Assessments  of  this  kind  will  highlight  specific  weapon  and  combat  support 
deficiencies,  their  relative  priority  to  ongoing  actions  wHhln  the 
logistics  system,  and  the  need  for  system-wide  reprogramming  of  current  and 
planned  resource  commitments.  Through  such  a  mechanism,  corporate 
decision-making  at  al  1  levels  of  the  Air  Force  w  1 1  1  be  driven  by  common 
strategic  ob  jectives  that  can  be  specifically  related  to  and  Integra  ted 
across  widely  disparate-  functions  of  th"  logistics  system.  This  process 


would  yield  a  hierarchy  of  functional  targets  that  will  guide  nil  elements 
of  the  logistics  system  toward  the  ul  timate  goal  of  achieving  maximum 
operational  capability  at  the  flightline  now--and  in  the  future. 

AFLC's  initiative  to  Improve  the  strategic  planning  process  will  provide 
the  "front-end"  controls  required  to  periodically  assess  the  overall  health 
of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system,  to  determine  the  need  for  change,  to 
revise  strategic  objectives  as  necessary,  and  to  translate  those  objectives 
into  specific  plans  and  resource  requirements.  The  Command’s  corporate 
board  structure  Is  in  the  process  of  being  modified  to  Institutionalize  the 
Planning  and  Requirements  Committee  and  its  subordinate  planning  and 
requirements  integration  panels.  This  formal  review  and  decision-making 
body  will  exercise  oversight  of  the  strategic  planning  process  and  provide 
the  central  direction  needed  to  ensure  planning  actions  at  all  levels  of 
the  Command  are  consistent  with  approved  strategic  objectives.  The  PARC 
will  also  provide  a  forum  for  addressing  new  change  requirements, 
developing  corporate  strategies,  and  promulgating  Command  policies  that 
focus  on  better  integration  o,f  planning,  requirements,  and  programming 
functions  within  AFLC. 

A  number  of  other  actions  complement  this  move  toward  more  systematic  and 
insti  tutlorial  integration  of  logistics  processes  within  AFLC.  The  CLOUT 
Program  Office  will  be  phased  out  with  the  transfer  of  overall  concept 
development  responsibilities  to  the  Directorate  of  Plans  (XPX)  in  February 

These  changes  were  approved  by  the  AFLC  Council  on  17  Dec  87  and  briefed 
to  Gen  Hansrn  on  9  Jan  88.  AFLC  Headquarters  Operating  Instruction  (HOI) 
20-4  on  the  AFLC  Headquarters  Board  Structure  will  be  revised  ?nd  upgraded 
Into  AFLCR  20-3  during  FY88/2  to  Institutionalize  this  process.  A  revised 
AFLC  Strategic  Planning  Guide  will  be  published  in  Apr  88  and  followed  by 
the  first  meeting  of  the  PARC  in  Hay  88.  Infrastructure  Requirements 
Documents  (IRDs)  will  be  the  vehicle  for  translating  strategic  plans  into 
action  at  all  levels  of  the  Command. 


1988.  ^  This  realignment  Is  consistent  with  Air  Staff  direction  that  the 
logistics  concept  of  operations  be  defined  by  the  long-range  strategic 
planning  community  and  used  as  a  framework  for  strategic  decision-making. 
The  planned  transition  from  CLOUT  to  AFLOGCON  will  broaden  the  resource 
base  available  for  future  planning  actions  and  merge  these  initiatives  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  strategic  planning  process.  This  consolidation  of 
like  functions  will  force  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  AFLOGCON 
and  its  relationship  to  other  strategic  command  initiatives.  Despite  these 
benefits,  it's  quite  possible  that  progress  under  XPX  could  be  slowed 
because  the  "plate  Is  too  full"  and  the  center  of  gravity  for  program 
management  is  lowered  from  the  directorate  to  division  level. 

The  overall  system  integration  actions  undertaken  by  the  CLOUT  Program 
Office  have  proven  highly  successful  when  measured  by  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  degree  of  positive  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  AFLC  and  the  Air  Force.  A  System  Program  Office  (SPO)  program 
management  approach  to  developing  and  implementing  the  CLOUT  concept  within 
AFLC  has  paid  handsome  dividends  in  this  regard.  The  lean  yet  high  powered 
manning  and  directorate- 1  evel  status  of  the  CLOUT  Program  Office  have 
provided  enough  resources  and  organizational  leverage  to  define  the  overall 
concept,  establish  a  framework  for  action,  and  work  the  most  pressing 
issues.  ^  While  progress  toward  greater  commitment  to  the  program  has 

The  functional  responsibility  tor  DRIVE  and  the  associated  resources 
applied  to  this  effort  by  the  CLOUT  Program  Office  will  be  transferred  to 
MM  on  1  Mar  80,  (25:1)  The  ASB  and  primary  DCS  members  of  the  AFLC  Council 
were  briefed  on  this  proposed  realignment  and  presented  with  a  FY88-90  road 
map  for  advanced  design  of  DRIVE  in  Jan  88.  A  DRIVE  Task  Force  will 
examine  development  options,  resource  requirements,  and  the  structure  of  a 
lunr.tional  Integration  Office  ( F 1 0 )  for  integrating  DRIVE  into  the  existing 
LMS  baseline.  Corporate  approval  on  a  specific  course  of  action  is 
expected  in  mid-Mar  00.  More  details  on  this  are  contained  in  References 
13  and  26. 

^  Iho  CLOUT  Program  Office  was  originally  authorized  five  slots  (a 
Colonel,  a  Major,  two  GM-13s,  and  a  GS-5  Steno)  and  staffed  with  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (Col  S c 1 )  to  head  the  overall  effort,  a  GM-)3  to  work 
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been  slow  in  coming,  the  urgency  of  need  has  been  widely  recognized  and 
formal  actions  to  institutionalize  AFLOGCON  are  underway.  Air  Force 
approval  of  the  MAJCOM  concepts  of  operations  currently  being  developed  for 
the  logistics  el  einents  of  AFLOGCON  and  major  theater  of  operations  will 
ii  1  l  Into  i.o  1  y  load  to  a  sharper  focus  on  what  needs  to  be  done,  a  shift  in 
corporate  priorities,  and  greater  allocation  of  dedicated  resources  to 
Implementation  of  AFLOGCON.  Those  changes,  however,  wi 1  1  probably  not 
materialize  in  the  very  near  future.  Even  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
the  Directorate  of  Plans  will  face  a  tremendous  challenge  just  to  maintain 
the  forward  momentum  achieved  so  far.  Although  corporate  commitment  to 
advanced  development  and  AFLC-wide  implementation  of  DRIVE  has  steadily 
increased,  many  of  the  essential  structural  changes  identified  in  the  CLOUT 
Action  Plan  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  make  that  happen.  While  many  of 
these  changes  are  closely  tied  to  the  decision  tools  provided  by  DRIVE, 
much  work  remains  to  define  and  integrate  these  changes  across  the  ful  1 
range  of  depot  support  provided  by  AFLC.  Parallel  efforts  to  modify  the 
existing  logistics  system  are  extremely  critical  in  the  C2  and 
transportation  areas.  Without  adequate  logistics  CP,  the  information  AFLC 
needs  to  effectively  allocate  Its  combat  support  resources  will  be 
inadequate  or  unavailable.  Similarly,  without  a  preplanned,  flexible 
transportation  capability,  AFLC  will  not  have  the  means  to  move  critical 
follow-on  supplies  and  materiel  required  during  the  initial  days  of  war  to 
the  point  of  optimum  use.  The  broad  scope  of  that  task  and  the  degree  of 
management  support  required  to  bring  about  these  changes  are  illustrated  in 
Fig  71, 


^  (Con't)  the  program  within  AFLC,  a  Major  to  manage  the  DRIVE  Demo  at 
Ogden,  and  part-time  secretarial  support.  (27:2-3,2-7)  The  Director  of  the 
CLOUT  Program  Office  will  be  reassigned  to  MM  and  two  positions  (Major/GM- 
13)  will  be  transferred  to  support  the  establishment  of  the  DRIVE  FIO. 
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Fig  22,  Force  Field  View  of  AFLOGCON. 


The  key  point  here  Is  that  AFLC  will  need  a  strong  System  Integration 
Office  (SIO)  and  corporate  commitment  to  ensure  the  new  Air  Force  logistics 
concept  of  operations  Is  Implemented  effectively  across  all  logistics 
functions  within  the  Command.  While  the  Directorate  of  Plans  Is,  In 
essence,  responsible  for  such  command-wide  system  Integration,  XPX  Is  not 
structured  as  well  as  It  could  be  to  meet  this  need.  Moreover,  present 
plans  call  for  the  Concept,  Doctrine,  and  Management  Support  Division  to 
absorb  the  AFLOGCON  concept  development  responsibility  and  to  support  that 
effort  with  the  "fall  out"  resources  that  become  available  when  the  CLOUT 
Program  Office  Is  terminated.  43  This  approach  threatens  to  undermine  the 


43  This  has  been  recognized  and  organizational  alternatives,  such  as  the 
consolidation  of  the  Advanced  Planning  Division  (XPXO)  and  the  Concept, 
Doctrine,  and  Management  Support  Division  (XPXC),  are  being  considered  to 
enhance  Integration  of  the  strategic  planning  and  infrastructure 
requirements  functions. 
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level  of  effi  a;  d  corporate  commitment  put  into  Implementation  of 
AFLOGCON  within  AFLC  so  far.  Alt  hough  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  an  organizational  structure  is  required  within  which 
resources  can  be  effectively  applied  to  define  strategic  plans,  identify 
system  change  requirements,  and  to  follow  through  on  implementation  of 
CLOUT  initiatives.  A  practical  alternative  that  meets  this  criteria 
without  sacrificing  the  directorate-level  autonomy  given  to  the  CLOUT 
Program  Office  is  presented  in  Fig  23. 


Fig  23.  Proposed  Strategic  Planning  and  System  Integration  Organization. 
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Under  this  approach,  the  Advanced  Planning  Division  would  be  merged  with 
the  Concept,  Doctrine,  and  Management  Support  Division  and  redesignated  as 
the  Strategic  Planning  and  Integration  Division  (XPXS).  The  Division  Chief 
(Colonel  -  presently  chief  of  XPXC)  would  be  dual -hatted  as  the  Director  of 
the  AFLOGCON  System  Integration  Office  with  a  direct  reporting  channel  to 
the  Assistant  DCS/Plans  and  Programs;  a  Deputy  Division  Chief  (Lieutenant 
Colonel  -  presently  authorized  as  Chief  of  XPXO)  would  primarily  be 
responsible  for  routine  administration  of  the  strategic  planning,  concept 
development,  and  management  support  functions.  This  arrangement  wil  1 
assure  that  AFLOGCON  issues  of  a  sensitive  nature  can  be  worked  at  the 
Col  onel /D  i  rec  torate- 1  e  v  el  and  elevated  directly  to  a  Program  Executive 
Officer  (PEO)  if  resolution  at  the  DCS-level  is  necessary.  ^  The  PEO  will 
review  program  strategy,  ensure  proper  resource  allocation,  influence  staff 
support,  and  refer  critical  issues  to  senior  management  when  appropriate. 


Under  the  proposed  SIO  structure,  the  initial  nucleus  for  system-wide 
integration  of  AFLOGCON  within  AFLC  is  envisioned  to  be  the  AFLC  CLOUT 
Action  Plan.  Deliberately  broad  in  nature,  the  objectives  established  in 
this  plan  focus  only  on  the  primary  logistics  infrastructure  the  Air  Force 
depends  on  to  support  immediate  combat  operations.  This  "narrow"  view  of 
the  combat  support  process  should  be  broadened  to  provide  meaningful 
direction  and  guidance  to  the  remaining  indirect  combat  support  processes 
(e.g.,  weapon  acquisition,  budgeting,  manpower,  etc.)  that  are  in  their  own 
way  critical  to  maintaining  and  sustaining  combat  capability  today  and 


^  The  PEO  concept  was  implemented  within  the  Air  Force  in  Jul  86  in 
response  to  the  Packard  Commission's  report  ("A  Quest  for  Excellence")  on 
streamlining  the  defense  acquisition  process  and  NSDD  219  which  directed 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  proposals.  The  objective  of  the  PEO 
structure  is  to  "simplify  the  .  .  .  system  by  consolidating  policyand 
oversight,  reducing  reporting  chains,  eliminating  duplicative  functions  .  . 
staffs  can  operate  as  centers  of  excellence."  (28:1)  The  PEO  reports  to 
the  designated  Air  Force  Acquisition  Executive  (AFAE)  who  has  final 
decision  authority  for  al  1  acquisition  matters.  For  executive  programs 
within  AFLC,  PEOs  are  normally  the  ALC  commanders  although  other 
Individuals,  including  the  AFLC  Commander,  may  be  designated  as  a  PLO. 
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more  so  In  the  future.  ^  As  ill  ust rated  in  Fig  24,  this  plan  should  be 
converted  Into  an  AFLOGCON  Action  Plan  to  establish  the  foundation  for 
system-wide  integration.  In  addition  to  providing  continuity  to  the 
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Fig  24.  Action  Plan  Transition. 

Initiatives  begun  under  CLOUT,  this  document  could  become  a  master  plan  for 
control  1  ing  al  1  strategic  actions  within  the  Command.  The  SIO  woul  d  be 
assigned  the  task  of  defining  these  relationships  and  establishing  the 
appropriate  controls  to  ensure  that  these  efforts  are  effectively 
integrated  under  AFLOGCON.  Matrixed  support  to  the  SIO  should  be  provided 
by  key  headquarters  and  field  staff  functions  Involved  in  the  new  strategic 
planning  process.  Some  of  these  functions,  such  as  mission  assignment  and 
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operational  requirements  review,  are  presently  accomplished  within  the 
Directorate  of  Plans  and  require  only  an  Internal  realignment  of  resources. 
Other  key  functions,  such  as  weapon  system  master  planning,  war  planning, 
and  acquisition  planning,  are  accomplished  by  the  UCSs,  the  Logistics 
Operations  Center  (LOC),  the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Logistics  Center 
(AFAl.C),  and  the  ALCs.  ^  Formal  agreements,  dedicated  matrixed  support, 
and  integrated  data  base  networks  should  be  established  to  interface  these 
strategic  planning  elements  with  the  AFLOGCON  SIO.  Similar  interfaces 
should  be  established  with  other  MAJCOMs  and  the  Air  Staff  to  coordinate 
system-wide  integration  actions. 


The  existing  organizational  relationships  between  major  Air  Force 
components  are  not  adequate  for  this  purpose  and  should  be  modified 
consistent  with  the  growing  need  to  better  integrate  management  actions 
across  staff  and  line  functions  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force.  The  growth 
in  AFLC's  liaison  programs  with  other  external  agencies  (e.g.,  MAOCOMs, 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  Foreign  MilitarySales  (FMS)  countries, 
etc.)  in  recent  years  parallels  the  growing  complexity  encountered  in 
today's  weapon  and  support  systems,  and  attests  to  the  need  for  greater 
system  integration.  The  development  of  a  formal  Air  Force  logistics 
concept  of  operations  is  further  evidence  that  a  more  structured, 
systematic  approach  to  logistics  planning  is  on  the  way.  As  consensus  is 
reached  on  the  specific  structural  relationships  of  AFLOGCON,  dedicated 
system  integration  offices  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force  will  be  required 


This  proposed  integration  is  particularly  crucial  in  the  war  planning 
area.  War  plans  and  command  post  operations  were  transferred  from  the 
Director  of  Plans  to  LOC/XO  in  1982.  This  action  separated  the  day-to-day 
management  activities  associated  with  the  strategic  planning  and  wartime 
planning  functions.  Dedicated  matrix  support  to  the  SIO  by  LOC  war 
planners  will  improve  integration  of  strategic  planning  involving  the 
Command's  peace  and  wartime  operating  programs.  Such  support  is  consistent 
with  the  Air  Force's  objective  to  develop  a  logistics  system  that  can 
effectively  transition  from  peace  to  war  without  the  need  to 
reorganize.  (18:8) 
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to  ensure  effective  vertical  and  horizontal  integration  of  implementation 
actions  until  major  system  changes  have  been  fully  implemented.  These 
SlOs  should  be  structured  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  learned  to 
date  with  the  traditional  "hardware-oriented"  system  program  management 
organizations  (e.g.,  SPQ,  System  Program  Manager  (SPM),  etc.)  that  have 
evolved  over  time  and  the  “process- or len ted1'  program  offices  that  have 
emerged  in  recent  years.  ^ 

The  CLOUT  and  RELOOK  initiatives  produced  several  innovative  organizational 
proposals  for  meeting  such  a  system-wide  integration  requirement.  A  draft 
Program  Management  Directive  (PMD)  for  implementing  a  “Logistics  Concept  of 
Operations  for  the  21st  Century"  was  developed  by  the  CLOUT  Program  Office 
in  August  1987.  This  PMD  was  patterned  after  the  traditional  hardware- 
oriented  acquisition  directives  issued  under  the  PMD  framework  and  recent 
efforts  to  extend  that  Air  Force-wide  authority  to  broader  system 
Integration  requirements,  such  as  Improved  air  base  operability.  The 
binding,  directive  nature  of  PMDs  provides  a  vehicle  for  issuing  program 
guidance  and  specific  direction  on  organizational  placement  of  the  SIO 
function  across  and  within  Air  fo  ce  MAJCOMs  and  Special  Operating 
Activities  (SOAs)  until  a  suitable  permanent  organizational  structure  is 
selected. 


Consistent  with  this  concept,  the  draft  PMD  set  forth  "guidance  and 
direction  for  the  overall  planning  and  coordination,  systems  engineering, 
development,  integration,  test,  and  implementation"  of  the  Air  force 
logistics  concept  of  operations.  (29:1)  A  series  of  system  program  offices 


^  The  AF/lEY  SIO  for  Information  Systems,  the  LIMSS  Program  Office,  the 
CLOUT  Program  Office,  and  the  Air  Base  Operability  organizations  are 
examples  of  process-oriented  program  management  organizations.  These 
organizations  consider  hardware,  software,  organizational  structure, 
people,  dec  i  s i on- too  1 s  ,  and  management  policies  in  terms  of  their 
individual  and  collective  contribution  to  the  entire  logistics  system. 
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(SIOs)  was  proposed  to  coordinate  concept  development,  system  design,  and 
implementation  actions  across  major  elements  of  the  Air  Force  logistics 
system.  A  joint  Air  Staff/MAJCOM  General  Officer  Steering  Group  was 
also  proposed  to  exercise  oversight  of  the  program's  progress  toward 
total  ly  integrating  "depot  and  theater  logistics  systems  into  a  single, 
cohesive  system  capable  of  effectively  assimilating  and  applying  critical 
logistics  resources  to  the  Theater  Commander's  highest  operational 
priorities  under  peacetime,  crisis,  and  combat  conditions."  (29:22) 

A  more  structured  approach  to  controlling  strategic  planning  at  the  Air 
Staff  was  proposed  at  FUTURE  LOOK  '87.  Given  the  name  VECTOR  to  suggest 
thrust  and  direction  to  the  strategic  planning  process,  this  Initiative 
sought  to  establish  a  forum  for  general  officer  oversight  of  strategic 
planning  with  a  focus  on  evaluating  and  validating  specific  proposals  for 
Improving  combat  capability.  Initially  proposed  as  a  four-tiered 
organization,  VECTOR'S  highest  tier  was  envisioned  to  be  the  LE  Council 
(general  officer  approval)  foil  owed  in  descending  order  by  an  LE  Doard 
(general  officer  validation  -  Air  Staff,  MAJCOM/LGs,  and  AFLC/XP),  a  Combat 
Support  Review  Committee  (Colonel  level  -  selection  and  review),  and  five 
logistics  panel s--personnel  ,  materiel,  facility,  information,  and 
transportation--to  refine  logistics  initiatives  approved  by  the  Combat 
Support  Review  Committee.  Depicted  in  Fig  25,  this  organization  was 
developed  to  integrate  ongoing  actions  on  six  separate  major  efforts  within 


48 

AFLC,  PACAF,  and  USAFE  were  designated  as  the  implementing  commands  and 
given  lead  roles  In  shaping  standard  depot  and  theater  support  systems. 
AFCC  was  designated  a  supporting  command  consistent  with  its  responsibility 
for  standard  base  information  systems.  MAC  was  designated  a  participating 
command  to  work  changes  to  the  defense  transportation  system  and  related  C2 
processes.  In  addition  to  specifying  responsibilities  for  ATC  and  AFOTEC, 
the  draft  PM!)  also  tasked  AAC,  SPACECOM,  CENTCOM,  TAC,  SAC,  and  SOUTHCOM  to 
participate  in  developing  standard  and  theater  or  functionally  unique 
support  elements.  Marty  of  these  commands  are  now  involved  in  AFLOGCON 
concept  development  as  ■‘•fiown  in  Fig  II. 
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Mg  25.  VECTOR  Organization. 

Although  AFLC  recognized  that  VECTOR  provided  a  potential  solution  for 
cutting  across  the  Air  Force's  functional  organizational  structure  and 
focusing  senior  management  attention  on  the  combat  support  system  as  an 
entity,  several  concerns  about  its  effectiveness  were  raised.  The  bureau¬ 
cratic  layering  and  lack  of  MAJCOM  participation  at  the  lower  levels  of 
VECTOR  were  considered  major  drawbacks.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  a 
clear  logistics  concept  of  operations  must  be  defined  so  that  VECTOR,  or 
any  other  structure,  would  have  a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  the  worth 


^  These  efforts  included  a  Scientific  Advisory  Board  (SAB)  study  on  Air 
Base  Performance,  RELOOK  (AFLMC)  ,  CLOUT  (LEY),  Logistics  C3  (LEX),  the 
Operations  and  Logistics  General  Officer  Steering  Group  (XOO/LEX),  and  the 
Logistics  Concept  of  Operations  (LEX). 
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of  future  proposals  to  Improve  the  combat  support  process.  The  potential 
duplication  between  VECTOR  and  the  FUTURE  LQOK/Strategic  Planning  process 
was  also  recognized  as  a  factor  that  must  be  considered.  (31:1-3) 

While  no  actions  were  taken  to  institutionalize  VECTOR,  a  deliberative 
planning  structure  is  needed  at  the  Air  Staff  to  define  AFLQGCON  in  greater 
detail  and  to  integrate  development  and  Implementation  actions  at 
Headquarters  USAF.  The  establishment  of  an  AFLOGCON  SIO  with  a  core  of 
dedicated  strategic  planners  and  matrixed  support  from  key  Air  Staff 
functions--s1ini  1  ar  to  the  proposed  SIO  in  Fig  23--should  be  considered  for 
this  purpose.  Such  application  of  the  matrix  concept  will  create  new 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal  relationships  among  key  Air  Force 
organizational  components  involved  in  strategic  planning.  It  will  also 
allow  management  to  place  emphasis  on  implementation  of  AFLOGCON  in  concert 
wi  th  Indi vidual  functional  goals.  These  1  nteractl ve  rel ationshi ps  can 
produce  the  needed  synergism  that  comes  when  subprogram  elements  are 
effectively  Integrated  into  a  unified  total  program  without  breaching  cost, 
schedule,  supportabi 1  i ty,  and  other  technical  thresholds.  (33:105-106) 
Existing  resources  applied  to  strategic  planning  and  related  system 
integration  efforts  (e.g.,  AF/LEY  SIO  for  Information  Systems)  should  be 
consolidated  within  the  AFLOGCON  SIO  at  Headquarters  USAF. 

Decision  Criteria 

Strategic  decision-making  within  DOD  and  the  Air  Force  is  guided  by  a 
series  of  hierarchical  objectives  that  trace  their  origin  to  national 
security  policy  and  strategic  guidance  issued  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  also  issues 
policies,  procedures,  and  objectives  that  ensure  compliance  with  statutes 
o **  r°gu  1  *  M  ons  issued  by  other  lederal  departments  or  agencies.  Within 


that  framework,  "our  highest  priority  is  to  improve  the  readiness  of  our 
existing  forces."  That  In  Itself,  however,  is  not  enough.  No  matter  how 
1  arge  or  modern  U.S.  forces  are,  we  ha ve  no  real  combat  capabi  1  1  ty  if  our 
forces  cannot  be  sustained  until  hostilities  are  successfully  terminated. 
To  meet  these  objectives,  defense  guidance  prescribes  that  logistics 
support  concepts  "must  keep  our  forces  in  a  high  state  of  readiness;  be 
able  to  respond  to  short  warning,  rapid  deployments;  be  flexible  enough  to 
work  anywhere  in  the  world;  and  be  able  to  sustain  combat  operations  until 
the  industrial  base  can  be  fu  1  1  y  mobi  1  i zed."  (32:5) 

As  if  this  isn't  challenging  enough,  defense  logisticians  "must  also 
continuously  strive  ...  to  ensure  the  logistics  system  operates  In  the 
most  cost-effective  manner  possible."  Seeking  out  more  efficient  means  of 
providing  logistics  support  to  the  forces  and  giving  operational 
supportabi 1 i ty  and  operational  requirements  equal  emphasis  during  the 
systems  acquisition  process  are  stressed.  In  addition  to  nine  logistics 
tenets  under  readiness,  sustainability,  flexibility,  and  survivability,  DOD 
planning  guidance  establishes  a  number  of  specific  requirements  among  which 
are  the  need  to  "provide  100  percent  fill  of  war- required  initial  issue 
quantities  of  combat  and  support  equipment  and  supplies  for  all  active  and 
reserve  component  units"  and  to  "preposition  enough  equipment,  munitions, 
fuel,  and  secondary  item  war  reserves  in  strategic  overseas  locations  to 
satisfy  expected  combat  consumption  through  the  time  when  a  resupply 
pipeline  could  be  established."  (32:8) 

These  planning  guidelines  are  at  times  too  detailed,  too  broad,  or 
overwhelmingly  demanding,  and  presented  without  the  systematic 
relationships  required  to  uniformly  t rans 1  ate  object ; ve*  into  plans  aed 
actions  at  all  levels  of  the  defense  logistics  system.  A1 though  more 
defined  and  focused  on  the  role  of  worldwide  operating  bases  and  the  Air 
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Logistics  Centers,  the  Air  Force  strategic  planning  guide  does  not 
establish  the  decision  framework  one  needs  to  determine  which  changes  to 

h  |\r>  logistics  system  and  its  components  will  produce  the  highest  return  In 
combat  capability.  On  a  positive  note,  however,  it  is  recognized  that 
"only  through  a  systematic  approach  linking  long-,  mid-,  and  near-term 
planning  and  programmi ng--emphasi zing  the  total  system--can  logistics 
optimize  warfighting  capabilities."  (18:1) 

Compared  to  this  ambiguous  guidance,  AFLOGCON  provides  fixed  points  of 
reference  and  critical  interrelationships  that  can  be  applied  in  a 
practical  manner  to  guide  strategic  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  the 
Air  Force.  Such  a  decision  criteria  is  acknowledged  as  needed  to  guide  the 
integrated  strategic  planning  process  now  being  introduced  within  AFLC.  To 
understand  how  AFLOGCON  can  fill  this  void  one  must  first  look  at  how 
logistics  is  defined  today  and  then  consider  how  it  is  perceived  and  dealt 
with  from  a  day-to-day  perspective.  The  JCS  have  defined  logistics  as 
follows : 


"Logistics  -  The  science  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
movement  and  maintenance  of  forces.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  those  aspects  of  military  operations  which  deal 
with:  a.  design  and  development,  acquisition,  storage,  move¬ 
ment,  distribution,  maintenance,  evacuation,  and  disposition 
of  materiel;  b.  movement,  evacuation,  and  hospitalization  of 
personnel;  c.  acquisition  or  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  disposition  of  facil  i  ties;  and  d.  acquisition 
or  furnishing  of  services."  (34:213-214) 


In  this  context,  logistics  encompasses  all  phases  of  the  weapon  system  life 
cycle,  including  RDT&E  and  O&M,  and  impacts  the  full  range  of  resources 
required  lo  establish,  maintain,  and  upgrade  combat  capability  in  thp 
field.  The  immense  scope  of  logistics  has  traditionally  been  vi ewed  as 
i  1  1 usirated  in  Fig  26. 
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Management  of  logistics  resources  (the  "eye"  in  the  sky)  within  this  frame¬ 
work  provides  an  "unfocused11  set  of  logistics  priorities  that  recognizes 
the  fundamental  relationships  between  basic  research  and  practical 
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Fig  26.  Traditional  View  of  Logistics. 

applications  of  technology,  the  essential  bridge  between  the  factory  and 
the  flight-line,  and  the  "cutting  edge"  at  the  base/unit  level.  The 
resource  management  system  of  the  Air  Force  establishes  a  dollar  and 
responsibility/cost  center-oriented  framework  through  which  resource 
requirements  at  each  of  these  levels  can  be  translated  into  "military 
capability."  The  maze  of  actions  associated  with  this  process  are  extreme¬ 
ly  complex  and  confusing.  This  tends  to  blur  and,  at  times,  obliterate  any 
trace  of  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  that  do  exist  between  vital 
resource  decisions  and  their  impact  on  combat  capability. 
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Today's  Force/Infrastructure  Future  Force/Infrastructure 


HlGHfST 

PRIORITY  HIGHEST 


Fig  27.  Priority  Scheme  Under  AFLOGCON. 


Under  AFLOGCON,  a  much  more  defined  set  of  relationships  can  be  established 
between  al  1  elements  of  the  logistics  system  and  their  contribution  to 
warfighting  capability.  The  priority  placed  on  any  aspect  of  the  planning, 
programming,  and  execution  phases  of  logistics  operations  should  be  derived 
based  on  the  impact  it  is  expected  to  have  on  the  present  and  future  force 
and  infrastructure  of  the  Air  Force.  Illustrated  in  Fig  27,  the  highest 
priority  must  be  placed  at  the  base/unit  level  where  today's  weapon  systems 
are  located.  As  the  impact  of  an  ongoing  program  or  a  new  initiative  is 
further  removed  from  direct  operations  at  the  flight-line,  a  lower  relative 
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priority  should  be  assigned.  Stockage  of  critical  spares  at  forward 
stockage  points  in-theater,  for  example,  would  receive  a  lower  priority 
than  the  activation  of  new  POS.  This  is  the  case  because  these  aircraft 
will  make  a  more  direct  contribution  to  Increased  FMC  rates  at  operating 
locations  by  providing  rapid  redistribution  between  bases.  Similarly,  an 
upgrade  at  the  depot  should  receive  a  relatively  higher  priority  if  the 
result  is  estimated  to  Increase  combat  capability  in  the  region/theater  or 
at  specific  operating  locations. 
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complementary  descending  order  of  priority  must  also  be  placed  on  tnose 
programs,  initiatives,  or  actions  that  will  imptove  the  future  force/infra¬ 
structure  of  the  Air  Force.  Initiatives  that  yield  a  near-term  payoff 
should,  of  course,  be  assigned  a  relatively  higher  priority  than  mid-  or 
long-term  initiatives.  Within  the  two- dimens i onal  space  (time  and 
proximity  to  direct  combat  capability)  shown  in  Fig  27,  all  Air  Force 
programs  can  be  prioritized  against  a  common  set  of  parameters.  Fig  28 
illustrates  how  specific  organizations  and  their  functions  as  well  as  the 
basic  resources  required  to  carry  out  their  unique  missions  should  be 
viewed  under  AFLOGCON. 

Programs  carried  out  by  AF/RD,  for  example,  will  predominantly  affect  the 
force/infrastructure  in  the  mid-  and  long-term  except  for  those  acquisition 
programs  that  are  scheduled  to  reach  IOC  or  FOC  in  the  near-term.  Those  in 
the  latter  category  would  normally  receive  higher  priority  when  budget  cuts 
or  funding  constraints  must  be  absorbed.  Indirect  programs,  such  as 
personnel  recruiting  and  retention  initiatives,  should  similarly  be 
weighted  based  on  their  time-phased  impact. 

The  basic  dec  i  sion-inaki  ng  criteria  AFLC  has  used  to  rank  the  full  range  of 
logistics  programs  submitted  in  the  FY88  POM  is  illustrated  in  Fig  29  to 
show  the  many  diverse  factors  and  complex  interrelationships  that  must  be 
dealt  with  under  the  existing  prioritization  process.  While  the  proposed 
priority  scheme  for  AFLOGCON  will  not  necessarily  make  the  process  less 
complex,  it  will  provide  a  common  frame  of  reference  for  effectively 
prioritizing  competing  logistics  programs,  new  initiatives,  and  day-to-day 
operations  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force.  Generic  decision  rules  for  this 
purpose  are  presented  in  Fig  30  to  illustrate  how  this  priority  scheme 
could  be  translated  into  action. 


RANK 

RANKING  CRITERIA 

1 

POM  strategy  e.g.,  emohasize  core  logistics  ( especially  sustaining  engineering)  ana  deemphasue 
infrastructure  (especially  LMS  and  manpower). 

2 

Defense  Guidance  (0G)  e.g.,  emphasize  readiness. 

3 

Planning  Input  for  Program  Development  (PIPD)  e.g.,  emphasize  readiness  objectives  (spares, 
stock  fund,  weapon  systems  support),  mods  and  OPEM. 

4 

Congressional  objectives  or  legislative  requirements  e.g.,  buy-out  programs,  specific  acquisition 
periods  ,  replacement  year  goals,  u  d  contractor  versus  organic  guidelines. 

5 

Commander  s  priorities  e.g.  ,  quality  of  life,  image  of  the  Command,  financial  management, 
weaoon  svstem  suooort.  and  AOP  modernization. 

6 

Af  Logistics  goals  e  g.,  organize  for  wartime  ops  and  conduct  peacetime  ops  within  that 
framework,  develop  logistics  support  for  varying  levels  of  conflict,  include  logistics  at  forefront 
of  planninq  and  weaoon  system  design,  imorove  logistics  resources  for  combat  capability. 

7 

Af iC  strategic  objectives  e  g.,  make  logistics  suppo’tability  equal  to  cost,  schedule,  and 
performance,  emphasize  R  &  M, 

8 

War  plan  and  weapon  system  assessments  e.g.,  marginal  and  unsatisfactory  support  posture. 

9 

Weapon  system  support  priorities  e.g..  combat-related  missions,  black  programs. 

10 

Peacetime  vs  wartime  considerations  e.g.,  emphasise  POS  first. 

11 

Timing  eg,  IOC  and  fOC  dates.  PMRT. 

12 

Cost  benefit  analysis  e.q  ,  immediate'  buy  more  I'ccnomicol.  significant  cost  avoidance  possible, 
sinmficant  return  on  investment  payback  possible  (especially  with  manpower  savmas). 

13 

Political  support  e  g.,  SAP  CSAF  direction,  previous  support  of  Air  Staff  Board  structure. 

14 

Criticality  eg.,  lack  of  funding  or  current  funding  profile  makes  program  unexecutable,  slips 
program,  causes  significant  impact  on  combat  readiness,  causes  unnecessary  costs  in  the  long 
run.  or  weaoon  systems  suooort  capability  does  not  exist. 

15 

Execution  probability  e.g.,  consideration  of  obligation  and  con.mitrr.ent  rates  (history  & 
forecasts) 

16 

Other  priorities  e.g.,  historical  corporate  rankings  (POM,  cut  drills).  Program  Manager  and  user 
f  ankmgs. 

Fig  29.  Internal  AFLC  Ranking  Criteria  -  FY88  POM.  ^ 

Under  th’s  approach,  four  priority  categories  are  establ ished  to  guide 
corporate  actions.  The  highest  priority  is  placed  first  on  programs  that 
maintain  or  improve  the  combat  capability  at  the  base/uni t- 1 e vel  (Cat  I), 
and  then  in  descending  order  on  regional  or  theater  capability  (Cat  II), 


50  Initially  developed  in  1986,  these  guidelines  have  been  used  by  the  AFLC 
staff  to  develop  recommended  priorities  for  Program  Decision  Packages 
(POPs)  submitted  through  the  POM  cycle.  The  rank  order  of  PDPs  is  reviewed 
and  formally  approved  through  the  AFLC  Board  Structure.  This  criteria  is 
now  incorporated  in  the  PUP  Support  Materiel  Questionnaire  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  POP  Monitor's  Handbook  to  develop  and  prioritize  new 
Initiatives  and  "disconnect"  actions.  More  details  on  POP  processing 
within  AFLC  are  provided  in  Reference  35. 
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depot  support  (Cat  III),  and  commercial  sources  (Cat  IV).  Within  each  of 
these  categories,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  programs  that  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  existing  force/infrastructure  in  the  near- 
term  (Cat  A  -  six  months  or  less)  and  the  long-term  (Cat  B  -  seven  months 
or  more). 

Within  these  basic  four  categories,  specific  rank  ordering  should  be 
accomplished  based  on  measurable  improvements  to  direct  combat  operating 
capability.  Fig  30  illustrates  this  "rack  and  stack"  process.  Gains  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  meaningful  operational  variables,  such  as  sortie 
generations,  FMC  aircraft  availability,  turn  time,  and  resupply  time.  Many 
of  these  expressions  of  combat  capability  are  rapidly  gaining  widespread 
acceptance  within  the  Air  Force  and  standard  methods  fur  computing  these 


RANK/ORDER 

ESTIMATEP  VALUE 

1 

♦  150  Sorties 

2 

♦  100  Sorties 

3 

S200M  ROI 

4 

♦  40  Sorties 

5 

Intangible 

6 

♦  20  Sorties 

• 

« 

• 

♦ 

1 

Intangible 

Fig  31. 


Sample  ilank/Order  Within  AF10GC0N  Priority  Category. 


are  now  evolving  into  everyday  use.  The  all-encompassing  nature  of 
AF10GC0N  will  encourage  the  establ ishment  of  more  finite  indicators  of 
combat  capability  that  can  be  applied  to  many  of  today's  indirect  logistics 
support  functions.  ^  These  Indicators  will  be  complemented  by  subjective 
judgments  involving  high  dollar  ROIs  associated  with  greater  efficiencies 
and  other  Intangible  factors  which  cannot  hn  acooinmoda ted  hy  mathematical 
expressions  of  warfighting  potential. 

The  Change  Process 

The  broad  scope  of  change  envisioned  under  AFLOGCON  impacts  all  elements  of 
the  logistics  system.  As  illustrated  in  Fig  22,  existing  and  planned 
programs,  organizations,  management  information  systems,  and  other 
essential  resources  must  be  realigned  to  carry  out  the  new  concept  of 
operations.  Such  massive,  system-wide  change  will  create  challenges  for 
managers  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force.  To  effectively  achieve  this  goal, 
the  process  for  Introducing  change  must  be  understood.  Key  factors  that 
can  Inhibit  or  accelerate  change  toward  the  desired  end  objective  must  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  on  a  proactive  basis.  Past  experience  in 
implementing  major  conceptual  changes  to  military  systems--successes  and 
failures  al ike--should  be  drawn  upon  to  neutralize  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress  and  to  increase  the  odds  in  favor  of  positive  results. 

The  trigger  behind  the  need  for  change  is  the  knowledge  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  achieve  a  specified  goal,  to  maintain  a  desired  state  of  readiness, 
or  to  shift  to  a  new  course  of  action  in  response  to  a  changing 
environment.  Once  knowledge  is  gained,  attitudes  can  be  changed,  behavior 
modified,  and  concepts  translated  into  actions.  Studies  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  have  shown  that  this  transition  through  the  levels  of  change  from 
knowledge  to  action  takes  progressively  longer  time  at  each  step  of  the 
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(This  Page  Left  Blank  Intentionally  To  Supply  Added  Footnote) 


A  compl ementary  way  of  looking  at  the  total  logistics  system  Is 
presented  by  General  Mullins  In  The  Oefense  Matrix.  Managing  the  bottom- 
line  by  focusing  on  crl tical  measures  of  combat  capabll ity  at  al  1  levels  of 
the  logistics  system  recognizes  that  we  "need  to  better  Integrate  the 
military  and  the  defense  industry  so  that  the  entire  spectrum  of  military- 
industrial  activities  Is  focused  on  the  single  goal  of  providing  for  the 
national  defense."  (44:115)  The  vectograph  techniques  proposed  by  General 
Mullins  and  advanced  algorithms,  such  as  DRIVE,  are  among  the  many  complex 
management  trols  that  can  be  applied  systematically  via  advanced  technology 
(e.g.,  high  speed  data  systems,  telecommunications,  and  artificial 
intelligence)  to  simplify  and  improve  the  defense  resource  a  1  I  oca  t ion/ - 
priori 1 1 z a 1 1  on  decision-making  process. 
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change  process.  This  is  particularly  true  when  force  or  compliance  Is  not 
a  factor.  Illustrated  in  Fig  32,  changes  in  knowledge  are  easier  and  take 
less  time  to  make  than  attitudinal  changes  which  can  be  emotionally 
charged  In  a  negative  or  positive  manner.  Behavioral  changes  by  the 
Individual,  and  subsequently  the  group  or  organization,  are  more  difficult 
and  take  longer  to  effect.  (36:2) 


HIGH 


Fig  32.  Time  &  Degree  of  Difficulty  Associated  with  Change  Process.  (36:3) 

Since  all  change  actions  follow  this  pattern,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
how  to  best  manage  the  change  process  itself.  Given  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  changes  invol  ved  with  AFLOGCON,  it  is  clear  that  two 
basic  ingredients  are  required  for  effective  impl ementation.  First,  an 
unambiguous  expression  of  what  needs  to  be  done  must  be  institutionalized 
within  the  Air  Force.  A  compelling  description  of  the  logistics  system's 
deficiencies  and  a  broad  blueprint  for  fixing  those  problems  must  be 
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developed  in  terms  that  can  be  understood  and  supported  at  all  levels  of 
management.  Secondly,  corporate  commitment  must  be  put  behind  the  change 
process  in  "thought,  words,  and  deeds."  Emanating  from  the  highest  levels 
of  leadership  of  the  Air  Force,  power  and  influence  must  be  brought  to  bear 
to  assure  that  people  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system  are  aware  that 
higher  authority  supports  the  need  for  change  and  Is  prepared  to  redirect 
programs  and  resources  to  Implement  the  new  concept.  Those  "external 
forces"  in  and  of  themselves  will  significantly  compress  the  time  required 
to  Implement  AFLOGCON  by  subordinate  organizations  directly  Involved  in  the 
change  process. 

Organi zational  structures  and  controls  for  implementing  AFLOGCON  within  the 
Air  Force  should  be  established  to  follow  through  on  corporate  commitment 
to  this  Initiative.  Such  action  must  be  based  on  the  recognition  that 
"concepts  are  the  wel  1  springs--the  ideas,  with  their  buried  ar.d  exposed 
assumptions->that  drive  the  character  of  our  forces  and  the  manner  of  their 
employment.  They  form  the  abstract  links  between  resources  and  objectives. 
How  sha  1 1  we  empl  oy  x  to  achi e ve  y ?  Or  s Imp!  y  what  can  we  do  to  achieve 
y?"  Despite  the  fact  that  successful  concepts  have  drastically  changed  the 
course  of  history  and  the  odds  of  battle,  "most  were  born  of  pressure, 
meeting  resistance  from  older  ways  of  doing  things  until  the  demand  for 
change  was  urgent."  (37:2)  Existing  DOD  and  Air  Force  organizational 
mechanisms  (e.g.,  SPOs,  PEs,  PEMs,  DCPs,  DSARCs,  MAISARCs,  etc.)  focus  on 
bringing  new  weapon  systems  into  the  1  nventory  wi thout  giving  adequate 
attention  to  the  importance  of  concepts.  Parallel  structures,  such  as 
"Concept  Management  Offices  and  monitors  for  alternative  strategies, 
innovative  modes  of  employment  and  new  missions  which  challenge  the  status 
quo  and  imply  major  organizational  adjustments"  are  needed  to  explore, 
nurture,  and  capitalize  on  promising  alternative  concepts  that  are  not  tied 
directly  to  specific  hardware  solutions.  (37:13)  Even  if  al  1  of  these 
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steps  are  taken,  the  basic  environment  in  which  individuals  perceive  the 
need  for  change  and  act  on  that  need  must  be  understood  to  facilitate 
positive  change  actions.  The  new  or  revised  concepts  of  operations  now 
under  consideration  have  conjured  a  variety  of  Images  in  people  who  have 
been  exposed  to  these  ideas.  While  broad  consensus  exists  that  AFLOGCON  is 
the  right  solution  for  dealing  with  known  uncertainties  under  peace  and 
combat  conditions,  substantial  resistance  to  the  concept  has  been 
experienced  in  certain  quarters.  Illustrated  in  Fig  33,  this  phenomenon 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  normal  resistance  associated  with  changes  that 
are  not  yet  directive  in  nature.  It  is  also  linked  to  the  growing 
technical  complexity  that  must  be  dealt  with  over  time. 


The  system  changes  that  must  be  made  under  AFLOGCON  are  staggering  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  technology  required  to  effectively  deal  with  this 
complexity  is  gradually  beginning  to  emerge.  Those  who  have  closely  worked 
with  advanced  models  and  algorithms,  such  as  Dyna-METRIC,  ICOM,  TSAR, 
TSARINA,  and  ELCAM,  are  familiar  with  the  state-of-the-art  and  generally 
know  that  the  capability  to  translate  AFLOGCON  into  action  is  already  on 
the  shelf  just  waiting  to  be  applied.  Their  ‘'expert"  (low  risk)  view  of 
AFLOGCON  tends  to  produce  an  overly  optimistic  assessment  that  can,  in  the 
extreme,  lead  to  premature  actions.  The  "nonexpert,”  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  tendency  to  view  AFLOGCON  too  pessimistically  (high  risk)  in  light  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  with  the  intricacies  of  this 
technology.  Overt  resistance  and  aggressive  action  to  prevent  change  to 
the  status  quo  is  a  persistent  trait.  Changes  of  whatever  type  produce 
individual  and  organizational  reactions  that  fall  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  challenge  of  implementing  AFLOGCON  demands  that  the 
talents,  skills,  and  resources  of  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
concept--or  the  policy,  procedural,  organizational,  and  system  changes  it 
drives--are  channeled  toward  common  objectives.  This  requires  a  realistic 
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Fig  33.  Perception  of  Change  -  Threat  Versus  Opportunity. 

view  of  what  is  at  stake,  what  can  be  accomplished,  and  effective 
interaction  between  managers  that  control  critical  elements  of  the  change 
process.  Tact,  skillful  negotiation,  and  open  communication  are  absolutely 
essential  to  forward  progress  under  any  conditions.  In  this  environment, 
horizontal  and  vertical  conflicts  between  organizational  elements  should  be 
resolved  through  voluntary  goal  congruence,  with  elevation  of  issue 
resolution  to  higher  levels  of  authority  only  as  a  last  resort. 


Success  in  this  context  can  easily  be  jeopardized  if  changes  are  forced 
upon  the  system  without  due  consideration  of  Individual  and  organizational 
perceptions  of  the  need  and  the  ability  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  A 
fine  balance  between  competing  organizational  objectives  should  be  found  to 
ensure  goals  are  moderately  difficult  and  potentially  achievable. 
Moreover,  across  Mine,  interim  qoals  should  be  reviewed  and  adjusted 
periodically  based  on  actual  performance  and  progress  toward  the  end 
objective. 

The  lessons  learned  with  cancellation  of  the  Advanced  Logistics  System,  in 
December  1975,  underscore  the  need  to  make  large-scale,  state-of-the-art 
system  changes  in  an  evolutionary  manner  and  to  avoid  sudden  radical  change 

C  O 

if  at  all  possible.  That  experience  demonstrated  that  massive  changes 
to  either  systems  or  programs,  hardware,  or  system  software  can  bring  about 
trauma  in  the  smallest  and  largest  organizations,  but  "changing  all  three 
can  be  an  absolutely  herculean  task.  Thus,  the  systems  planner  who  wishes 
to  change  all  elements  should  either  have  a  plan  which  is  technologically 
sound  enough  to  assure  him  at  regular  intervals  that  the  capability  of  all 
elements  mentioned  is  sufficient,  or  have  an  alternate  position  which 
allows  the  elements  to  be  developed  sequentially."  (38:36) 


Known  in  biology  as  the  "overload"  principle,  this  recognizes  that 
strength  (or  Improvements)  cannot  be  increased  by  tasks  that  can  be 
performed  easily  or  by  tasks  that  cannot  be  performed  without  injury  to  the 
organism.  Environmental  changes  must  also  be  factored  into  this  iterative 
process.  (36:43)  Environmental  changes  must  also  be  factored  into  this 
Iterative  process,  in  this  context,  if  the  electricity  goes  off  in  a 
storm,  for  example,  one  cannot  watch  television  or  read  unless  backup 
systems  such  as  generators,  flashlights,  or  candles  are  not  availa¬ 
ble.  (36:27) 

52  One  of  the  largest  projects  ever  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  upgrade  data  processing  capability,  the  ALS  experience  forced  the  Air 
Force  to  return  to  using  primarily  second-generation  systems  in  a  world 
where  third-  and  fourth-generation  technology  was  the  state-of-the- 
art.  (38:37) 
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Fig  34.  Behavioral  Response  to  Environmental  Changes. 

The  key  point  here  is  to  recognize  that  highly  complex,  large,  and  inter¬ 
dependent  institutions  seek,  as  Is  the  case  with  living  systems,  to 
maintain  a  state  of  equilibrium  that  rests  on  a  satisfactory  balance 
between  internal  and  external  needs.  (39:145)  As  changes  occur  in  these 
two  dimensions,  adaptive  actions  must  be  initiated  to  bring  the  system  back 
to  a  steady  state.  How  quickly  such  an  adaptive  mechanism  senses  and 
responds  to  major  changes  determines  to  a  large  extent  how  well  a  system 
will  accomplish  its  intended  purpose.  In  turn,  an  inability  to  sense  the 
need  for  such  change  and  excessive  delays  in  corrective  action  will  lower 
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overall  system  performance  and  ultimately  threaten  its  very  survival. 
While  that  conclusion  is  relatively  self-evident,  actual  experiments  with 
living  organisms  have  demonstrated  that  perception--the  interpretation  of 
reality--can  play  a  significant  role  in  determining  the  success  or  failure 
or  cop  I  ri'j  with  sudden  or  drama  tic  changes  In  nor  environment. 

Fig  34  illustrates  the  negative  side  of  this  phenomenon.  In  phase  A  of  the 
experiment,  a  pike  was  placed  in  an  aquarium  along  with  many  minnows. 
After  the  pike  became  accustomed  to  this  plentiful  supply  of  food,  a  sheet 
of  glass  was  placed  between  it  and  the  minnows.  In  phase  B,  the  pike's 
behavior  remained  normal  until  its  need  for  food  increased.  As  hunger 
grew,  it  tried  harder  and  harder  to  get  to  its  food.  Finally,  after 
repeated  failure,  frustration  set  in  and  the  pike  made  no  further  attempts 
to  eat  the  minnows.  Even  in  phase  C  with  the  glass  removed  and  the  minnows 
now  readily  available,  the  pike  made  no  effort  to  satisfy  its  hunger. 
Eventually,  it  died  of  starvation  while  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of 
food.  (36:27)  A  similar  example  of  perception  but  with  a  somewhat  more 
positi  ve  outcome  is  described  in  In  Search  of  Excel  lence.  In  support  of 
conclusions  that  "loosely  coupled  systems"  demonstrated  superior 
adaptability,  the  authors  cite  Karl  Weick's  quote  that  "No  one  is  ever  free 
to  do  something  he  can't  think  of."  and  an  experiment  with  bees  and  flies 
described  by  Gordon  GIu.  In  this  experiment,  twelve  bees  and  twelve  flies 
were  placed  in  an  open  glass  bottle  that  was  laid  on  its  side  with  the 
bottom  facing  toward  a  window.  Following  their  natural  instinct  and  higher 
intelligence,  the  bees--like  the  pike--struggl ed  repeatedly  to  reach  the 
light  from  the  window  and  eventually  died  trying.  The  "feather-brained" 
flies,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarded  the  light  and  ultimately  through 
random  efforts  succeeded  in  finding  the  open  end  of  the  bottle--and  managed 
to  escape  the  fate  of  the  bees.  (40:108) 
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The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  Is  that  ind1vi*':>i  and  organizational  bias 
can  unintentionally  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  change  process. 
Reactions  to  the  changes  proposed  under  AFLOGCQN  have  already  produced  some 
notable  symptoms  of  the  "invisible  barriers"  encountered  in  these 
experiments.  Resistance  to  change  in  those  instances  has  slowed  progress 
and  delayed  development,  test,  and  implementation  actions.  While  a  number 
of  ways  might  be  explored  to  overcome  such  "negative"  coping  behavior,  it's 
clear  that  success  in  such  situations  requires  open  communication,  mutual 
trust,  and  a  willingness  to  solve  problems  across  organizational 
boundaries.  It  goes  without  saying  that  high  powered  support  from 
senior  logisticians  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force  will  speed  the  change 
process.  Handpicked  assignments  of  highly  talented  individuals  to  critical 
positions  in  the  field,  within  the  MAJCOM,  at  Headquarters  USAF,  with  other 
services  and  agencies,  and  similar  career  broadening  opportunities  are 
complementary  actions.  ^  Such  deliberative  career  paths  should  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  bonding  potential  that  exists  among  exceptionally 
qualified  individuals  both  in  the  military  and  civilian  sphere  of 
influence.  The  high  calling  of  duty,  honor,  and  country  makes  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  Air  Force  an  ideal  source  of  strength  to  draw  on  for  this 
purpose. 


Another  key  factor  appears  to  be  positive  reinforcement  for  a  job  well 
done.  Behavioral  research  indicates  that  "negative  reinforcement  wil 1 
produce  behavioral  change,  but  often  in  strange,  unpredictable,  and 
undesirable  ways.  Positive  reinforcement  causes  behavioral  change  too,  but 
usually  in  the  Intended  direction."  (40:68) 

54  Elimination  of  stovepipe  career  patterns  for  mid  and  senior  management 
positions,  cross-training  in  multiple  functional  specialties,  and  Air 
Force-wide  career  broadening  programs  are  considered  essential  to  ensure 
critical  managerial  skills  are  not  handicapped  from  this  perspective.  The 
Air  Force  Logistics  Civilian  Career  Enhancement  Program  (LCCEP)  and 
Gen  O'Loughlin's  commitment  to  making  an  ALC  Vice  Commander  assignment  a 
prerequisite  for  appointment  as  MAJCOM/IG  are  examples  of  programs  now  in 
place  to  broaden  the  experience  base  of  key  Air  Force  logisticians  and,  in 
turn,  lower  the  perception  "barriers"  that  could  otherwise  impede  construc¬ 
tive  change.  (41:12-13) 
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As  illustrated  in  Fig  16,  the  growth  curve  associated  with  implementation 
of  AFLOGCON  could  vary  significantly.  How  well  the  Air  Force  manages  the 
change  process  Is,  of  course,  the  key  factor  that  will  determine  if  the 
proposed  concept  of  operations  is  institutionalized  behind,  on,  or  ahead  of 
schedule.  A  clear  vision  of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  strong  top  manage¬ 
ment  commitment  at  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force  are  required  to  translate 
the  concept  into  action  as  quickly  as  possible.  Easier  said  than  done,  a 
clear  vision  of  how  the  logistics  system  and  its  component  parts  should  be 
structured  must  be  based  on  an  "ideal"  that  responds  to  the  real  ities  of 
today's  operating  environment.  In  this  sense,  AFLOGCON  is  the  key  to 
unlocking  and  unleashing  a  more  defined  image  of  how  each  component  of  the 
logistics  system  ought  to  function  to  achieve  “maximum  combat  capability." 

As  a  criterion  for  measuring  system-wide  performance,  such  an  ideal  can 
become  a  standard  benchmark  for  guiding  decisions  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  logistics  activities.  (42:37-38)  The  external  and  Internal  motivational 
value  that  can  be  gained  by  tying  individual  decisions  and  actions  to 
simple  and  easily  understood  performance  criteria  will  speed  overall 
implementation  of  AFLOGCON.  It  will  also  put  in  place  a  solid  frame  of 
reference  that  provides  stability  and  direction  to  the  change  process. 
The  key  here  is  to  recognize  "the  importance  of  keeping  things  simple 
despite  overwhelmingly  genuine  pressures  to  complicate  things."  (40:63) 
While  the  growing  complexity  created  by  advanced  technology  would  appear  to 


^  This  process  of  establishing  or  refining  an  "ideal"  criterion  for 
judging  day-to-day  decisions  can  be  related  to  Freud's  concept  of  man  and 
the  conflict  between  the  id,  the  ego,  and  the  superego.  Ideals  impact 
conscious  and  subconscious  thoughts  and  actions  that  influence  our  values 
and  shape  our  conduct  in  specific  situations.  An  interesting  view  of  the 
conflicts  that  can  arise  between  immediate  needs  and  long-term  values  is 
provided  in  Chapter  2  of  Reference  42. 
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make  this  an  Impossible  task,  AFLOGCON  can  provide  a  meaningful  common 
denominator  that  cuts  across  all  functions  of  the  logistics  system.  Within 
that  framework,  available  technology  (e.g.,  high  speed  data  systems, 
telecommunications,  and  artificial  intelligence)  can  be  focused  on  auto¬ 
mating  these  complex  relationships  and  supplying  simple  and  effective 
outputs  to  support  the  decision-making  process.  From  this  standpoint, 
"everything  we  know  In  psychology  about  perception,  pattern  recognition, 
and  awareness  of  the  state  of  affairs,  says  that  we  should  try  to  reach  our 
judgements  In  terms  of  relative  size  and  shape,  relative  colour,  relative 
movement  .  .  .  (and)  leave  the  handling  of  digits  where  this  kind  of  work 
belongs:  inside  the  computer."  (45:247) 


Although  the  pace  and  momentum  of  change  can  be  quickened  in  this  manner,  a 
number  of  pitfalls  could  impede  progress.  The  most  notable  of  these 
involve  the  people  who  are  selected  to  spearhead  the  change  process.  The 
problems  these  people  can  expect  to  encounter  are  aptly  described  by 
Machlavel  1  i  as  fol lows: 


"It  must  be  considered  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
carry  out,  nor  more  doubtful  of  success,  nor  more  dangerous  to 
handle,  than  to  initiate  a  new  order  of  things.  For  the 
reformer  has  enemies  in  all  those  who  profit  by  the  old  order 
and  only  lukewarm  defenders  in  all  those  who  would  profit  by 
the  new  order,  this  lukewarmness  arising  partly  from  fear  of 
their  adversaries,  who  have  the  laws  in  their  favour;  and 
partly  from  the  incredulity  of  mankind,  who  do  not  truly 
believe  in  anything  new  until  they  have  had  actual  experience 
of  it.  Thus  it  arises  that  on  every  opportunity  for  attacking 
the  reformer,  his  opponents  do  so  with  the  zeal  of  partisans, 
the  others  only  defend  him  half-heartedly,  so  that  between 
them  he  runs  great  danger."  (43:21-22) 


To  avoid  or  minimize  these  adverse  effects,  Machiavelli  concluded  that 
the  effectiveness  of  reformers  is  a  function  of  whether  "they  have  to 
entreat  or  compel .  In  the  first  case,  they  invariably  succeed  ill,  and 
accomplish  nothing;  but  when  they  can  depend  on  their  own  strength  and  are 
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able  to  use  force,  they  rarely  fall."  (Underlining  added)  Moreover, 
Machiavel  11  also  noted  that  "the  character  of  people  varies,  and  it  is  easy 
to  persuade  them  of  a  thing,  but  difficult  to  keep  them  in  that 
persuasion."  (43:22) 

All  of  these  challenges  are  compounded  by  the  fact  "that,  stripped  of  its 
ideology,  the  Air  Force  is  purely  and  simply  an  immense  bureaucracy-- 
hierarchical  ly  organized,  intellectually  compartmentalized,  and  by  nature 
of  its  purpose  and  tradition,  action  oriented.  Its  ability  to  function 
effectively  is  keyed  to  fast-paced  routines--prescri bed  patterns  of 
activity  which  allow  its  myriad  functions  to  take  place  on  a  timely, 
efficient  basis."  (37  :  G )  This  tendency  toward  Immediate  results  makes  it 
difficult  to  place  sufficient  time,  effort,  and  highly  skilled  talents  into 
conceptual  thinking  and  innovation.  If  AFLOGCON  is  to  be  implemented  on 
the  "fast  track"  depicted  in  Fig  16,  these  and  other  impediments  to  the 
change  process  must  be  neutralized  or  eliminated.  A  key  step  in  that 
direction  is  to  recognize  that  conceptual  changes  to  the  logistics  system 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  how  well  we  use  our 
dwindling  resources  to  counter  the  threat. 

Actions  within  AFLC  nave  produced  a  wealth  of  experience  and  a  solid 
foundation  for  institutionalizing  AFLOGCON  within  the  Air  Force.  Similar 
but  more  gingerly  steps  in  this  direction  have  also  been  taken  by  the  Air 
Staff.  Responsibility  for  the  development  of  general  concepts  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  logistics  elements  of  AFLOGCON,  for  example,  have  been 
delegated  to  the  MAJCOHs.  ^  This  "piecemeal"  approach  to  defining 
AFLOGCON  relationships  could  prove  to  be  beneficial  by  drawing  on  diverse 

56  A  general  statement  of  need  and  concept  of  operations  for  the  depot 
element  of  AFLOGCON  is  presented  in  Appendix  A.  Prepared  by  the  CLOUT 
Program  Office  in  Feb  88,  the  proposed  concept  synopsizes  the  fundamental 
changes  required  at  the  depot-level  to  make  effective  use  of  available 
logistics  resources  under  the  highly  dynamic  and  uncertain  conditions  the 
logistics  system  must  be  capable  of  responding  to.  (46:1-4) 
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competing  concepts  should  yield  greater  Innovation  but  could  also  make  the 
sytem-wlde  integration  requirement  much  more  difficult  and  delay  implemen¬ 
tation  actions.  These  concepts  will  be  translated  into  formal  action  plans 
in  1988  and  guide  AF10GC0N  development  and  implementation  activities 
through  the  mid-  and  long-term  planning  horizons  well  into  the  twentyfirst 
century. 
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PART  IV.  STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  AND  RESOURCE  IMPACT 


Introduction 


Implementation  of  the  new  Air  Force  logistics  concept  of  operations  will 
require  significant  structural  changes.  These  changes  should  be  defined 
and  prioritized  In  terms  of  specific  objectives  that  must  be  achieved  to 
bring  existing  organizational  structures,  management  information  systems, 
policies,  and  procedures  In  line  with  the  Ideal  logistics  system  prescribed 
by  AFLOGCON.  ^  To  better  understand  these  basic  structural  requirements, 
an  in-depth  look  at  logistics  operations  in  the  field  is  required. 

At  any  given  point  in  time,  operational  units  in  the  field  have  a  finite 
set  of  resources  to  carry  out  their  mission.  Under  ideal  conditions, 
sufficient  resources  are  in-place  to  support  peacetime  training  and  rapid 
transition  to  planned  wartime  operating  programs.  The  logistics  system 
today  is  largely  structured  on  the  assumption  that  operational  resources 
required  for  this  purpose  can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Consistent  with  this  assumption,  resources  are  planned,  programmed,  and 
distributed  to  ensure  Initial  and  full  operational  capability  at  the  unit- 
level.  A:  operational  demands  draw  down  unit  resources,  "pull"  actions  are 
Initiated  to  replenish  operating  stocks.  Replenishment  requisitions  are 
normally  processed  to  the  wholesale  source  of  supply  for  fill  action. 
Under  this  approach,  management  emphasis  has  traditionally  been  placed  on 
how  effectively  the  logistics  system  is  responding  to  replacement  require¬ 
ments.  Fill  rates  for  Individual  Items  and  aggregate  commodities  are  the 
basic  indicators  00D  has  relied  upon  to  measure  the  health  of  the  logistics 
system.  New  technology  r.ow  makes  it  possible  to  link  individual  bits  and 

^  Such  a  realignment  recognizes  that  "management  improvement  Is  a  process 
of  better  adapting  the  operational  system  for  accomplishing  defined  goals. 
A  good  design  for  an  operational  system  at  a  given  time  and  in  a  given 
situation  may  be  poor  at  later  times  and  in  different  situations.  For 
rarely  are  exactly  the  same  objectives  formulated  at  different  times  with 
exactly  the  same  means  made  available  for  their  achievement."  (46:86) 
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pieces,  component  parts,  test  equipment,  and  other  indirect  support 
resources  directly  to  specific  weapon  systems.  Weapon  system  capability 
assessment  models  are  routinely  used  today  to  determine  unit  readiness  from 
a  much  broader  perspective  of  what  Is  required  to  generate  combat  sorties. 

Moreover,  model  enhancements  are  continually  being  Introduced  to  ensure 
capability  assessments  and  resource  requirements  are  as  accurate  as 
possible  and  are  sensitive  to  critical  resource  relationships  that  Impact 
combat  capability. 

Under  AFLOGCON,  the  logistics  system  must  he  c.ip.ihle  of  effectively 
relocating  critical  logistics  resources  to  the  highest  priorities  In  the 
field  under  peace  and  wartime  conditions.  This  requires  a  capability  to 
track  key  resources  at  all  levels  of  the  system,  to  Identify  and  relate 
critical  resource  shortfalls  to  weapon  system  availability  goals,  and  to 
physically  move  available  resources  to  those  operational  units  that  can 
provide  the  highest  return  In  combat  capability  at  any  given  point  In  time. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  peacetime  demands  coupled  with  the  highly  uncertain 
wartime  environment  dictates  that  the  logistic  system  be  flexible, 
survlvable,  and  highly  responsive  to  Immediate  changes  at  the  operating 
level.  Maintaining  continuity  of  operations  In  the  face  of  these 
uncertainties  and  extracting  the  most  combat  capability  from  the  existing 
set  of  resources  available  to  operational  forces  are  two  of  the  primary 
objectives  that  must  be  achieved.  A  survlvable  resource  balancing  mechanism 
is  required  for  this  purpose. 

The  need  for  such  a  resource  balancing  mechanism  and  the  basic  elements 
that  are  required  to  make  It  work  are  illustrated  In  Fig  35  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  systemic  changes  envisioned  under  AFLOGCON.  Using  sorties  as 
a  measure  of  combat  capability,  in-pl ace  resources  for  each  squadron  can  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  actual  sortie  capability  at  each  operating  location. 
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35.  Unit  Versus  Regional  Sortie  Capability  Under  AFLOGCON. 


In  the  example  provided.  It  Is  assumed  that  a  sortie  can  be  generated  If 
one  unit  of  fuel,  ammo,  maintenance  (In  manhours),  and  parts  Is  available 
to  the  squadron.  This  Is  done  to  convey  the  basic  logic  Involved  without 
getting  tangled  up  In  the  mathematical  complexities  associated  with  actual 
resource  relationships.^®  Given  this  linear  relationship,  the  resources 
allocated  with  each  squadron  can  be  translated  into  unit-specific  sortie 
capabilities.  In  this  case,  squadron  B  and  C  can  fly  12  sorties  each  and 
squadron  A  can  fly  18.  In  considering  the  total  resources  available  in  the 
region,  however,  the  potential  exists  to  increase  sortie  capability  from  42 
to  72  sorties.  This  potential  can  be  achieved  by  taking  the  redistribution 
actions  Identified  in  Fig  36. 
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Fig  36.  Redistribution  Actions  To  Achieve  Regional  Sortie  Potential. 


:o 

In  real  life,  the  avallabllltyofother  resources  (e.g.,  SE,  ATE,  A!S, 
etc.)  must  be  factored  In,  Current  and  planned  capability  assess¬ 
ment/resource  allocation  models,  such  as  WS M IS,  DRIVE,  and  AFCAP  (Air  Force 
Capability  Assessment  Program),  use  actual  or  estimated  demand  factors, 
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These  illustrations  attempt  to  highlight  that  a  resource  balancing 
mechanism  can  result  In  tremendous  improvements  to  sortie  capability  when 
resource  constraints  are  a  factor.  The  full  potential  of  such  a  mechanism 
as  a  force  multiplier  can  not  be  realized,  however,  without  an  effective 
logistics  C2  system  and  the  necessary  transportation  capabil  i  ty  to  move 
critical  resources  to  the  point  of  greatest  need.  Moreover,  as  the 
complexity  of  these  resource  relationships  Increases  a  greater  requirement 
exists  to  automate  the  weapon  system  capability  and  resource  allocation 
processes.  The  growing  complexity  of  the  Air  Force  force  structure,  its 
ripple  effect  on  the  Infrastructure,  and  state-of-the-art  advanres  in 
logistics  technology  have  already  produced  a  solid  nucleus  for  developing 
standard  regional  and  worldwide  decision-making  tools  that  can  deal  with 
this  requirement.  The  emphasis  on  RIM  2000  is  al  ready  showing  signs  of 
reversing  this  growth  In  weapon  and  support  system  complexity.  Those 
actions  should  make  the  weapon  system  assessment  and  resource  allocation 
process  less  difficult  over  the  long  run.  It  will  not,  however,  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  dynamic  resource  allocation  mechanism  that  can  effectively 
respond  to  internal  and  external  changes  to  the  logistics  environment. 

Command  and  Control  (C2) 

Air  Force  command  and  control  systems  are  primarily  geared  to  the  worldwide 
military  command  and  control  system  (WWMCCS)  ^9  which  provides  the 

^  (Con't)  weapon  and  support  system  interrelationships,  and  simulation 
techniques  to  determine  resource  flows  over  the  near-term  operating 
horizon.  Macro  allocation  models,  such  as  TSAR,  LCCM,  and  TSARINA,  also 
consider  availability  of  base  facilities,  runway  capacity,  etc. 

Automated  data  processing  resources  for  WWMCCS  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  standard  AF  systems,  such  as  the  Joint  Operational  Planning  System 
(JOPS)  and  Joint  Deployment  System  (JOS)-- which  will  be  replaced  by  the 
Joint  Operational  Planning  and  fxecution  System  (JOPES),  UNITREP,  the 
Combat  Ammunition  System  (CAS),  the  Combat  Fuel  Management  System  (CFMS), 
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necessary  communication-computer  connectivity  to  support  command  and 
control  of  operational  forces  by  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA).  In 
the  process  of  being  upgraded  under  the  WWMCCS  Information  System  ( W I S ) 
program,  this  system  will  provide  rapid  and  secure  exchange  of  information, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  within  AFLC  and  across  service,  command, 
and  agency  boundaries.  Through  a  combination  of  local  area  networks  (LAN), 
hardwire  land  lines,  and  satellite  links,  MIS  will  apply  the  latest 
technology  and  use  the  Defense  Data  Network  (DDN)  to  meet  national  C2 
requirements.  Standard  Air  Force  data  systems  and  command  unique  C2 
systems  will  be  supported  by  WIS  resources. 

While  WIS  will  upgrade  the  backbone  for  worldwide  command  and  control  of 
operational  forces  and  their  critical  logistics  support  resources,  the  Air 
Force  has  recognized  that  there  is  presently  "no  Air  Force-wide  concept  of 
LOG  C2  that  provides  guidance  for  the  full  spectrum  of  operations  from 
peace  to  war  and  also  provides  decision-working  information  from  the  lowest 
echelon  up  to  the  National  Command  Authorities."  (49:1)  The  Air  Force  LOG 
C2  Tiger  team  is  addressing  this  need  and  a  four-phased  approach  has  been 
adopted  to  define  LOG  C2  related  mission  responsibilities,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  decision-making  processes  (Phase  I);  determine  minimum  essential 


(Con't)  the  Contingency  Operation  Mobility  Planning  and  Execution  System 
fCOMPES),  and  WSMIS.  Acquired  in  the  early  1970s,  WWMCCS  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete  and  Increasingly  uneconomical  to  maintain  and  operate. 
WWMCCS  modernization  Is  underway  to  eliminate  these  deficiencies  and  make 
the  system  more  time-sensitive  to  immediate  operational  requirements. 
(47:1) 

*^WIS  implementation  has  been  delayed  by  two  years.  This  delay  is 
partially  due  to  funding  cuts  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  "armed 
services  failed  to  support  the  WIS  program  when  it  was  first  established, 
creating  doubt  in  Congress  over  whether  it  would  succeed"  and  technical 
problems  encountered  early  in  the  program.  Greater  service  support  has 
been  achieved  recently  by  shifting  development  emphasis  from  a  "software- 
first"  approach  to  an  "user  interface-first"  approach.  The  lessons  learned 
from  this  indicate  that  "program  managers  can  lose  sight  of  their 
objectives  when  they  try  to  procure  the  latest  technology  rather  than 
concentrate  on  how  the  system  will  satisfy  user  requirements."  (48:1,101) 
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information  requirements  at  all  levels  (Phase  II);  develop  a  broad  concept 
of  operations  (Phase  III),  and  establish  an  action  plan  to  achieve  near-, 
mid-,  and  long-term  objectives.  ^ 


Fig  37.  The  Logistics  C2  Challenge.  (49:6) 

As  illustrated  In  Fig  37,  the  Tiger  Team  w f 1  1  attempt  to  integrate  the  many 
diverse  and  fragmented  C2  capabilities  that  exist  today  into  a  cohesive  Air 
Force-wide  system  that  can  "  measure  the  overall  ability  of  LOG  C2  to 
sustain  operations  .  .  .  and  provide  timely  logistics  feasibility 
assessments  of  combat  objectives."  (50:1)  As  an  analytical  element  of  the 
resource  balancing  mechanism  the  Air  Force  needs  to  achieve  maximum  combat 
capability,  LOG  C2  must  be  structured  to  support  the  overall  Air  Force 

^  Tiger  Team  status  was  briefed  during  FUTURE  LOOK  88.  The  team  is  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  Phase  II  and  a  draft  LOG  C2  concept  of  operations  is 
scheduled  to  tiger  team  review  in  mid-Mar  88.  (5d;A7) 
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logistics  concept  of  operations.  Within  that  framework,  it  is  clear  that 
critical  information  needs  can  be  directly  limited  to  the  input  and  output 
requirements  that  support  logistics  status  assessments  at  the  unit,  region, 
and  depot-level.  Information  flows  into  operational  support  and  logistics 
readiness  centers  (OSC/LRC)  can  be  determined  on  the  same  basis.  The 
source  of  critical  Information  used  in  the  resource  allocation/execution 
process  must  be  pinpointed  to  the  logistics  support  functions  that  generate 
this  information  at  fixed  and  deployed  locations.  Once  captured,  secure 
computer/communications  capabilities  are  required  to  physically  move  and 
translate  this  data  into  usable  output  products  for  real-time  resource 
allocations  and  execution  decisions  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  In  this 
context,  lateral  supply  support  or  mutual  repair  between  units  in  the 
immediate  area  of  combat  operations  should  be  undertaken  to  reduce  resupply 
delays  as  much  as  possible.  62  As  critical  shortfalls  become  apparent  or 
actually  deplete  in-theater  resources,  replenishment  action  should  be 
initiated  at  the  depot  to  maintain  continuity  of  operations.  These  inter¬ 
dependent  relationships  must  be  established  to  support  peacetime  training 
and  be  maintained  as  the  force  transitions  to  combat  operations. 

Under  the  existing  logistics  concept  of  operations  normal  supply  actions 
are  Interrupted  for  up  to  30  days  until  the  turbulence  created  by  force 
deployment  and  employment  has  stabilized.  This  "quick  disconnect,"  coupled 
with  almost  total  reliance  on  prepositioned  WRM  during  the  initial  period 
of  war,  has  produced  a  requirements  "void"  that  is  largely  responsible  for 


62  In  recognition  that  current  war  scenarios  are  more  dynamic  and 
sophisticated  than  those  of  the  past  and  require  fast-moving,  responsive 
logistics  support,  "AFLC  initiated  actions  in  1984  to  implement  the  PACER 
CRESCENT  concept.  Under  this  concept,  "all  AFLC  overseas  activities, 
including  maintenance,  acquisition,  and  distribution"  operations  are  guided 
by  a  total  worldwide  strategy  for  in-theater  logistics  support  that 
selectively  utilizes  the  potential  sanctuaryoffered  by  the  "crescent" 
rear-areas  of  the  planned  battlefield  (52:1).  Specific  capabilities  AFLC 
has  established  in  overseas  theaters  to  improve  operational  support  are 
detailed  in  Reference  52. 
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the  C2  problems  that  plague  operational  forces  today.  While  some  efforts 
have  been  made  In  recent  years  to  Improve  the  C2  capability  of  deploying 
units,  the  primary  emphasis  has  been  on  re-establishing  and  phasing  in 
critical  supply  functions  at  the  end  of  the  prepos 1 1 1  on  1  np  period.  The 
development  of  Combat  Communications  Access  for  Support  Elements  (CCASE), 
formerly  designated  ,  the  Assured  Logistics  Communication  program,  and 
TAC's  Follow-on  Support  Kit  (FOSK)  concept  are  examples  of  this.  ^  Given 
that  standard  base  supply,  maintenance,  and  other  management  Information 
systems  are  not  the  mainstay  of  deploying  forces,  it  should  not  come  as  a 
big  surprise  that  they  are  largely  designed  to  ensure  efficient  peacetime 
operations.  For  the  same  reasons,  today's  logistics  communication  system  Is 
cumbersome,  time  consuming,  and  highly  prone  to  clogging  at  critical 
chokepolnts.  Transfer  of  requisition  data  from  the  SBSS  to  the  base  tele¬ 
communication  center,  for  example,  takes  about  three  hours  and  passes  today 
from  an  overseas  base  through  one  of  four  Automated  Digital  Information 
Network  (AUTODIN)  switches  In  the  Pacific  or  three  switches  In  Europe  to 
the  Defense  Automatic  Addressing  System  (DAAS)  switch  at  Gentile  AS,  Ohio, 
before  being  routed  to  the  appropriate  source  of  supply  for  action.  The 
low  number  of  fixed  bases  In-theater  and  the  limited  switching  capability 
makes  the  system  highly  vulnerable  to  disruption  under  hostile 
conditions.  ^  Although  improvements  are  expected  with  Implementation  of 
DDN  and  the  Defense  Communication  System  (DCS),  joint  service,  contractor, 


CCASE  will  apply  technology  that  enhances  access  to  all  available 
communication  modes  for  transmission  of  logistics  data  from  wartime 
locations.  FOSK  ensures  that  the  residual  supplies  left  behind  by 
deploying  units  at  their  home  station  are  eventually  married  up  with  the 
unit  when  RRR  maintenance  actions  are  resumed  at  the  deployed  location. 

^  In  wartime,  the  flow  of  data  pattern  supply  requisitions  through  AUTODIN 
from  base  supply  organizations  in  overseas  theaters  will  be  crowded 
severely  or  cease  entirely.  This  Is  attributed  to  "the  fact  that  the 
maximum  AUTODIN  precedence  currently  authorized  for  supply  requisitions  is 
PRIORITY.  In  exercises  or  crisis  situations,  the  AUTODIN  system  is  flooded 
with  IMMEDIATE  narrative  messages  causing  lower  precedence  messages  to  be 
held  at  the  AUTODIN  Switching  Center  (ASC)  until  the  flow  slows  to  allow 
PRIORITY  messages  to  be  reintroduced  into  the  system."  Changes  to  Defense 
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and  FHS  reliance  could  easily  degrade  system  availability  In  a  combat 
environment.  (53:1) 


Fig  38.  Proposed  Solution  for  Logistics  C2.  (49:12) 

To  correct  these  system  deficiencies,  action  must  focus  on  defining  what 
must  be  done  to  modify  existing  and  planned  management  Information  systems, 
policies  and  procedures,  and  organizational  structures  to  ensure  continuity 
of  operations  as  defined  by  AFLOGCON.  The  key  to  success  here,  however, 
rests  on  the  recognition  that  the  problem  is  not  just  a  matter  of  finding 
the  best  way  to  integrate  on-going  C2  initiatives  as  Illustrated  in  Fig  38. 
Instead,  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  fundamental  problem  Is  the  built  In 


^  (Con't)  Communication  Agency  (DCA)  directives  are  required  to  allow 
critical  supply  requisitions  (priority  01-03  and  MICAPs)  to  be  processed 
with  an  IMMEDIATE  communication  precedence,  (53:4)  On  the  average,  two 
million  requisitions  (Air  Force  -  34  percent.  Army  -  41  percent.  Navy  -  13 
percent.  Other  -  12  percent)  are  transmitted  daily  via  PRIORITY  and  ROUTINE 
communications  precedences. 
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discontinuity  of  vital  logistics  support  functions  during  the  transition 
from  peace  to  wartime  operations.  Existing  systems  and  processes  must  be 
revised  or  augmented  with  additional  capability  to  provide  every  assurance 
possible  that  critical  logistics  support  functions  wi 1  1  continue  to  be 
available  during  this  period  with  minimum  disruption.  Greater  surviva¬ 
bility  through  hardened  facilities,  planned  redundancy,  and  rapid 
t  rans  H  I  mi  to  li  I  qh  |>i  I  m  I  I  y ,  hi  I  n  I  mu  in  essential  |nucoJ  •;  I  mj  o  F  Cr 1 t I r n 1 
information  at  the  unit,  in  the  theater  or  region,  and  at  the  depot  will  be 
required.  Alternative  ways  to  eliminate  peacetime  dependencies  on  fixed 
installations  and  vulnerable  hardware/software,  such  as  the  Phase  IV 
computer,  should  be  explored.  Greater  integration  of  critical  data  bases, 
standard  automated  data  processing  (AOP)  capabilities,  and  more  flexible, 
responsive,  and  survivable  system  interfaces  will  complement  these  actions. 

All  of  these  efforts  should  be  keyed  to  the  minimum  essential  information 
the  combat  commander  and  supporting  decision-makers  must  have  to  allocate 
available  resources  to  the  highest  operational  priorities  in  effect  at  any 
given  point  in  time.  Resource  allocation/execution  models,  such  as  DRIVE, 
ELrAM,  WSMIS,  and  TSARINA,  hold  great  promise  of  providing  "full  up"  weapon 
system  capability  assessments  and  real-time  decision  tools  that  the  battle¬ 
field  commander  and  his  staff  can  use  to  evaluate  and  select  the  most 
effective  operational  strategies  and  tactics.  The  development  of  a 
standard  resource  a  11 ocation/execution  model  for  this  purpose  should  reduce 
the  overall  data  processing  requirements  of  the  logistics  system  and  help 
focus  efforts  to  define  the  minimum  essential  information  that  must  be 
available  for  effective  conmand  and  control  of  combat  support  forces. 

Interim  steps  to  achieve  such  a  capability  should  build  on  present  C2 
support  systems  that  are  designed  for  continuous  operations  during  the 
peace  to  war  transition  period.  Widely  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this 
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field,  MAC  and  it's  strategic  airl  ift  mission  demand  flexible,  responsive, 
mobile,  survivable,  and  robust  C2  systems  to  meet  the  tremendous  trans¬ 
portation  needs  of  U.S.  force  deployment  during  the  shift  from  peace  to 
war.  Operating  under  the  slogan  "first  in  and  last  out,"  MAC  transporters 
fly  peacetime  sorties  whose  profile  remains  essentially  the  same  in  war. 
Strategic  airlift  missions,  lor  example',  are  scheduled  out  of  CONU'i  home 
stations  and  routed  to  pick  up  and  del  ivery  points  through  a  network  of 
route  structures  that  ultimately  return  aircraft  and  flight  crews  to  their 
original  operating  base.  Through  en-route  mission  support  kits  and 
stockage  of  key  supplies  and  materiel  at  forward  operating  locations, 
aircraft  maintenance  actions  are  carried  out  as  required  at  key  points  of 
the  flight  plan.  This  continuous  closed-loop  or  round  robin  concept  of 
operations  remains  in  effect  during  the  mobilization,  deployment,  and  force 
engagement  phases  of  crisis,  contingency,  and  wartime  operations.  To  meet 
the  accelerated  flying  programs  and  programmed  changes  in  route  structure 
that  support  the  Time  Phased  Force  Deployment  List  (TPFDL)  for  each  wartime 
operations  plan,  MAC  is  authorized  prepositioned  WRM.  Although  these 
stocks  are  classified  as  WRSK,  their  primary  purpose  Is  not  to  support 
deployment  of  the  MAC  unit  but  rather  to  provide  the  additional  spares  that 
are  expected  to  be  consumed  along  all  points  of  the  wartime  route  structure 
as  the  pace  and  tempo  of  airlift  operations  are  accelerated  to  support 
massive  movement  of  forces  and  their  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  combat 
theater . 

Because  of  the  similarities  between  MAC'S  peacetime  and  wartime  missions, 
the  essential  operating  requirements  and  concept  of  operations  remain 
unchanged  despite  the  more  demanding  wartime  en v i ronmenl.  This  built  in 
continuity  is  particularly  important  because  of  the  logistics  system's 
heavy  rel iance  on  day-to-day  movement  of  peacetime  suppl  ies.  From  this 
perspective,  MAC'S  C2  systems  would  appear  tc  provide  a  ready  made  command 


and  control  structure  that  can  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
strategic  and  tactical  units,  especially  those  that  require  logistics 
support  during  deployment  and  employment  in  the  theater  of  operation. 
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Fig  39.  MAC'S  C4  Systems  Model.  (54:1-1) 

i  11  us t rated  in  Fig  39,  MAC'S  command  and  control  lies  at  the  core  of  its 
command,  control,  communications,  and  computer  (Cl)  systems.  ^  Critical 
to  that  structure  is  the  connectivity  WIS  provides  to  the  national  Command 
Authority.  Other  essential  systems  relay  user  requests,  match  requirements 
to  capabilities,  and  provide  communication  channels  to  direct  operations. 
Aircrew  mission  planning  data  and  logistics  information  required  to 
generate  mission  ready  aircraft  are  provideo  by  operations  C4  systems  that 
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are  centered  at  the  wing  and  support  launch  of  Individual  missions  at  the 
unit  level. 

Efforts  to  better  Integrate  that  capability  and  to  make  it  more  robust  and 
survlvable  in  response  tc  the  wartime  theater  are  drawing  on  available 
technology  and  Influencing  the  direction  of  related  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  The  Air  Force  C2  concept  of  operations  can  provide  a  solid 
frame  of  reference  to  guide  such  command  unique  C2  development  activities 
and  complement  those  actions  by  focusing  top  management  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  parallel  development  of  Air  Force-wide  standard  C2  data  elements, 
system  interfaces,  and  control  mechanisms.  Such  a  standard  C2  system  must 
provide  all  deploying  and  in  place  forces  the  capability  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  potential  discontinuities  in  LOG  C2  during  the  critical 
Ini tlal  period  or  war. 

An  essential  element  of  a  standard  LOG  C2  system  is  a  uniform  priority 
allocation  technique  that  provides  the  CINCs  of  combat  forces  with  a 
reliable  means  for  translating  dynamic  changes  in  battlefield  conditions 
Into  specific  unit  priorities.  "Those  priorities  should  be  consistent  with 
the  relatively  stable  FAD  structure  of  UMMIPS  yet  subject  to  override  and 
rapid  readjustment  In  response  to  changing  circumstances.  Through  the  C2 
process,  these  priorities  become  the  primary  basis  for  reallocating 
available  logistics  resources  at  the  unit  level,  within  the  theater  or 
CONUS  region,  and  at  the  depots.  As  the  common  denominator  for  resource 
balancing  actions  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system,  a  standard  priori¬ 
tization  scheme  must  h '  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  unique  requirements 
in-theater  yet  support  prioritization  actions  that  Impact  logistics  support 
to  CONUS  forces  and  multiple  theaters  of  operations.  AFLC's  C2  system  must 
interface  with  the  standard  C2  data  elements  to  ensure  follow-on  support 
actions  at  the  depot  level  are  effectively  dovc-talled  with  worldwide 
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operations.  As  logistics  resources  are  consumed  by  peace  and  wartime 
activities,  redistribution  across  theaters,  reconstitution  and  replen¬ 
ishment,  and  expedited  shipment  of  critical  supplies  and  materials  to  the 
po  1  n ts  of  highest  need  will  be  required  to  achieve  and  sustain  ma x  1  mum 
combat  capability.  To  fully  utilize  critical  logistics  resources  that  can 
be  made  available  to  the  combatant  CINCs,  AFLC  must  be  actively  involved. 
Logistics  assessments  of  planned  operations  for  example,  require  AFLC  input 
when  friendly  orders  of  battle  clearly  exceed  the  logistics  resources 
available  in  theater.  ^ 


AFLC's  Logistics  Operations  Center  presently  provides  a  centralized  control 
point  for  evaluating  war  plans  and  ensuring  that  all  vital  AFLC  activities 
are  effectively  coordinated  and  carried  out  in  support  of  peace  and  wartime 
operations.  Integration  of  item  and  system  program  management  functions  as 
well  as  overall  execution  of  the  Command's  mass! ve  depot  maintenance, 
distribution,  and  acquisition  operations  are  monitored  by  the  LOC  through 
dedicated  liaison  interfaces  with  other  logistics  agencies  and  the  using 
commands.  The  diverse  information  elements  required  to  accomplish  these 
functions  in  peace  and  war  were  catalogued  in  December  1986  in  an  effort  to 
define  a  LOG  C2  concept  of  operation  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  AFLC 
Commander,  his  subordinate  commanders,  and  JOPES.  Moreover,  it  was 
recognized  that  in  order  to  "support  JOPES  information  and  the  internal 


AFLC's  LOG  C3I  requirements  were  submitted  to  HQ  USAF  in  1932.  Although 
the  Electronics  Systems  Olvlsion  (ESD)  established  a  program  to  develop 
this  capability  in  1984,  the  LMSC  chartered  a  LMS  Program  Integration 
Office  (P10)  for  LOG  C3I  and  assumed  selected  program  management  responsi- 
blllties  in  1985.  (55  :1)  ESD  phased  out  all  related  C2  development 
activities  in  Jul  87,  with  transfer  of  program  management  responsibility 
for  the  Battle  Staff  Management  System  (BSMS)  to  AFLC.  Lack  of  funding  for 
LOG  C3I  in  FY  87  forced  AFLC  to  restructure  its  C2  program  Into  three  basic 
elements:  AFLC  HIS,  BSMS,  and  WS MIS.  The  scope  of  the  LOG  C3I  program  and 
the  lack  of  defined  data  flows  for  critical  C2  information  into,  within, 
and  out  of  AFLC  appear  to  have  been  the  deciding  factors  in  deferring  more 
comprehensive  C2  development  actions.  More  details  on  AFLC's  broad  C2 
requirements  are  contained  in  References  55  and  57. 
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AFLC  C2  information  needs,  the  Command  must  develop  the  capability  to  make 
centralized  C2  decisions  while  maintaining  decentralized  operations." 
Operational  information  related  to  combat  intensity,  losses,  and  planned 
and  actual  consumption  of  logistics  resources  is  to  be  passed  to  the 
logistics  commands  by  JUNES  to  support  the  LOU  C2  process.  (!iU:ll) 

Drawing  on  that  source  of  information,  AFLC  must  "develop  a  responsive  and 
flexible  logistics  information  system  to  ensure  effective  management  of 
logistics  resources  in  war."  (59 :E-8)  Current  efforts  to  establish  such  a 
capability  are  focused  on  translating  AFLC's  broad  wartime  functions, 
processes,  and  data  flows  into  specific  system  requirements  using  advanced 
Information  engineering  techniques.  AFLC  Is  working  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Transportation  System  Center  (TSC)  to  define  these  re¬ 
quirements  In  terms  of  system  Input,  output,  and  Interconnectivity  with  the 
objective  of  implementing  a  "capability  to  collect,  process,  transmit,  and 
display  logistics  data  in  suitable  format  to  permit  timely  decisions, 
actions,  and  reaction."  (59 :E-8)  Complementary  actions  are  also  under  way 
to  define  a  practical  concept  of  operations  for  AFLC  C2  that  will  make 
maximum  use  of  existing  data  systems,  capability  assessment  techniques,  and 
available  resources  until  the  long-term  C2  strategy  Is  defined  and 
impl emented. 


Near-term  improvements  to  AFLC's  C2  capability  should  build  on  the  well- 
thought  out  conceptual  foundation  upon  which  the  original  LOG  C31  statement 
of  need  was  based.  This  foundation  was  heavily  influenced  by  cybernetic 


^  The  AFLC  C2  concept  of  operations  acknowledged  that  prior  attempts  to 
define  the  Commmand's  C2  requirements  were  undertaken  in  a  vacuum  without 
adequate  recognition  that  "AFLC  is  a  part  in  the  continuum  of  J0PF.S"  and 
that  all  members  of  the  joint  deployment  community  (JOC)  including  AFLC  and 
its  subordinate  units,  are  part  of  WWMCCS,  Working  AFLC's  C2  requirements 
in  a  vacuum  was  viewed  as  "not  only  erroneous  but  could  result  in  non¬ 
funding  of  requirements  and  more  Importantly,  failure  to  Integrate  with  the 
ODC  when  required  systems  are  funded  and  developed.  (58:1-1) 
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principles  that  govern  complex  systems  and  their  ability  to  survive  In  a 
hostile  and  ever-changing  external  environment.  Cybernetic  theory  and 
the  study  of  living  systems  provide  an  excellent  body  of  knowledge  on  the 
nature  of  complex  control  processes  that  govern  animate  and  Inanimate 
systems.  Man's  ability  to  rapidly  shift  from  normal  day-to-day  activities 
to  a  "flight  or  fight"  posture  when  danger  threatens  requires  countless  C2 
decisions  and  Integrated  action  across  all  bodily  functions.  In  this 
context,  the  brain  "has  more  potential  states  then  can  ever  be  analysed  or 
examined  by  an  enormous  factor--an  unthinkably  large  factor.  Information, 
then  has  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  bl  1  1  Ion  bits  all  the  time,  and  without 
making  nonsense  of  control."  (61:65)  Cyoernetlcs  explores  how  these 
processes  are  carried  out  under  the  premise  that  "there  are  natural  1  aws 
governing  the  behavior  of  large  Interactive  systems  in  the  flesh,  In  the 
metal.  In  the  social  and  economic  fabric.  These  laws  have  to  do  with  self¬ 
regulation  and  self-organization.  They  constitute  the  'management 
principle'  by  which  systems  grow  and  are  stable,  learn,  and  adjust,  adapt 
and  evolve.  These  seemingly  diverse  systems  are  one.  In  cybernetic  eyes, 
because  they  manifest  viable  behav1or--wh1ch  Is  to  say  behavior  conducive 
to  survival."  (45:221)  The  Immense  scope  of  AFLC  planning  and  execution 
actions  and  the  Integrative  function  a  LOG  C2  system  must  provide  to  ensure 
Internal  connectivity  and  effective  response  to  external  demands  are 
Illustrated  In  Figures  40  and  41. 


go 

The  term  cybernetics  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  kybernan  which  means 
to  govern.  Cybernetics  Is  the  science  of  control  and  self-regulation  In 
machines  and  living  organisms.  A  system's  ability  to  remain  viable  and 
survive  In  its  environment  is  achieved  through  coordinating  activities  that 
do  not  unduly  constrain  Its  component  parts  by  leaving  room  for  variation 
and  flexibility.  It  Is  "this  flexibility  that  enables  living  organisms  to 
adapt  to  new  circumstances."  (60:268)  Further  background  on  AFLC  research 
involving  the  application  of  cybernetics  theory  to  logistics  C2  Is  provided 
In  References  63  thru  67.  A  list  of  selected  findings  that  are  particular¬ 
ly  germane  to  the  structural  changes  envisioned  under  AFLOGCON  are  provided 
In  Appendix  B  to  Illustrate  the  potential  value  of  this  esoteric  field  of 
study. 
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Fig  40.  Logistics  C3  Planning  Activities.  (62:30)  i 

I 

Secure  Intra-  and  inter-command  gateways  for  passing  critical  information  1 

between  key  decision  makers  will  be  provided  by  existing  and  planned 

upgrades  to  local  area  networks  that  interface  with  WWMCCS.  While  that 

framework  is  without  question  the  conduit  for  transmitting  logistics 

information  within  the  logistics  system,  the  minimum  essential  information 

required  for  effective  planning  and  execution  of  wartime  logistics  support 

actions  has  not  as  yet  been  defined.  Moreover,  efforts  to  identify 

critical  Information  needs  have  largely  relied  on  surveys  that  put  emphasis 

on  Individual  data  elements  rather  than  the  collective  sets  of  critical 

information  needs  that  must  be  available  for  effective  wartime  decision 
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Fig  41.  Logistics  C3  Execution  Activities.  (62:32) 

making.  Standard  Information  sets  for  this  purpose  are  beginning  to  emerge 
as  the  minimum  input  requirements  for  dynamic  resource  balancing 
mechanisms,  such  as  OR  I V  E ,  TSAR,  ICQM,  and  WSMIS,  take  shape.  The 
application  of  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  and  expert  systems  to  automated 
processing  of  this  information  will  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
Information  overloads  and  decision-support  breakdowns  that  threaten  today's 
wartime  C2  processes.  Solutions  to  this  problem  should  focus  on  a  general, 
heuristic  approach  rather  than  a  finite  prescription  for  the  ideal  decision 
making  tool.  Developing  such  a  capability  is  iterative  in  nature  and 
akin  to  the  evolution  of  birds  from  reptiles.  "Did  a  representative  body 
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Fig  42.  ADS  Logistics  C3  Concept  of  Operations. 

of  lizards  pass  a  resolution  to  learn  to  fly?  If  so,  by  what  means  could 
the  lizards  have  organized  their  genetic  variety  to  grow  wings?  One  has 
only  to  say  such  things  to  recognize  them  as  ridicul ous--but  birds  are 
flying  this  evening  outside  my  window.  This  is  because  heuristics  work 
while  we  are  still  sucking  the  pencil  which  would  like  to  prescribe  an 
algorithm."  (61:70)  ^ 


°  The  distinction  between  heuristics  and  algorithms  is  "very  important  in 
cybernetics,  for  In  dealing  with  unthinkable  systems  it  is  normally 
impossible  to  give  full  specification  of  a  goal  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  usually 
too  difficult  to  prescribe  a  class  of  goals,  so  that  moving  in  some  general 
direction  will  leave  you  better  off  (by  some  definite  criterion)  than  you 
were  before."  (61:69)  In  this  context,  specific  models  and  algorithms 
provide  stepping  stones  toward  expanding  automated  resource  allocation  and 
execution  processes  beyond  critical  spares  to  a  "full  up  "  capability  that 
considers  all  critical  wartime  support  resources.  Including  fuel,  main¬ 
tenance,  SE,  food,  medical  supplies,  etc. 
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Other  near- team  C2  initiatives  should  build  on  the  LOG  C3  networks  now 
being  developed  for  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  operation  by  the 
LMSC'S  Assurud  Distribution  System  (MS)  Sl*0.  Hie  connect  I  v  I  ty  provided  by 
EDS  and  PDS  to  operational  units  and  regional  mission  support  center's  in 
their  respective  areas  of  responsibility  (AOR)  is  a  solid  first  step  toward 
Institutionalizing  AFLOGCON.  70 

Illustrated  in  Fig  42,  the  ADS  LOG  C3  concept  of  operations  establishes  the 
basis  for  fully  integrating  logistics  support  across  MOBs,  deployed  sites, 
and  LRCs.  Geared  primarily  to  redistribution  of  critical  MICAP  items  in¬ 
theater,  this  capability  Interfaces  with  the  retail  and  wholesale  elements 
of  the  SBSS  to  identify  asset  status  at  all  operating  sites.  Via  the 
central  processing  capability  of  the  Plexus  60  microcomputer,  the  location 
of  critical  parts  is  pinpointed,  redistribution  is  directed,  and  the  LRC  is 
notified  of  the  transportation  requirement.  The  system  architecture 
established  to  achieve  this  capability  for  EDS  is  shown  in  Fig  43. 

EOS,  as  the  forerunner  of  PDS,  has  generated  a  number  of  enhancements  to 
the  ADS  concept  of  operations  that  are  being  Implemented  in  the  Pacific. 
The  most  si gnificant  of  these  Involves  the  establishment  of  a  theater  asset 
visibility  backup  capability  that  will  be  maintained  by  PACAF's  Resource 
Management  Center  (RMC).  Collocated  with  the  LRC  at  Kadena,  the  RMC  Is 
linked  with  all  theater  operating  locations  to  keep  the  backup  data  base 
current.  In  the  event  the  primary  data  base  is  disrupted  or  destroyed,  the 
backup  data  base  can  be  put  on-line  to  maintain  continuity  of  operations. 

70  General  Billy  Minter,  CINC  USAFE,  initiated  action  in  the  early  1980’s 
to  provide  USAFE  the  capability  for  assured  distribution  of  critical  assets 
in  support  of  war  and  peacetime  TACA1R  and  other  critical  operations  in  the 
European  theater.  In  addition  to  LOG  C3,  EDS  includes  small  "off-the-shelf' 
cargo  aircraft  capable  of  moving  critical  parts  and  selected  fighter 
aircraft  engines  within  the  region  and  provides  for  forward  stockage  of 
wholesale  (AFLC  and  DLA)  spares  deployed  in  Europe  to  offset  expected 
wartime  collateral  airbase  damage.  This  capability  supports  NATO's 
strategy  of  flexible  response  and  is  expected  to  yield  300-800  additional 
TACAIR  wartime  sorties.  (70:2,3) 
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Fig  43.  EDS  Logistics  C3  System  Architecture. 

Moreover  even  with  combat  loss  of  the  RMC,  a  theater-wide  asset  data  base 
can  be  regenerated  at  any  one  of  the  operating  locations  in  relatively 
short  order  using  data  inputs  from  the  remaining  sites.  In  addition  to  the 
support  provided  to  fixed  sites,  PDS  will  provide  a  deployable  LOG  C3 
capability  that  is  compatible  with  the  Transportable  Supply  System 
(TSS) .  71 


The  TSS  is  a  mobile  van  that  houses  a  transportable  Sperry  1100/60  Phase 
IV  computer.  Five  TSSs  are  presently  available  to  support  planned  deploy¬ 
ments  in  the  Pacific  theater.  The  TSS  provides  the  equivalent  SBSS  support 
obtained  from  a  fixed  Phase  IV  computer  at  peacetime  MOBs. 


Fig  44.  PDS  Logistics  C3  System  Architecture. 

Illustrated  in  Fig  44,  the  LOG  C3  architecture  for  PDS  provides  an 
excellent  baseline  for  the  standard  regional  command  and  control  networks 
that  are  required  under  AFLOGCON.  Hardened  facilities  and  equipment, 
redundant  system  components,  and  a  high  degree  of  survivability  through 
rapid  regeneration  of  system-wide  information  are  critical  elements  of  the 
future  LOG  C2  system  that  are  well  within  reach  under  the  broad  ADS  concept 
of  operations. 

To  fully  use  the  C2  connectivity  presently  available  at  the  depots  and  in¬ 
theater,  advanced  resource  allocation  and  execution  capabilities  must  be 
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developed,  tested,  and  inserted  into  regional,  theater,  and  depot  command 
and  control  centers.  AFLC  is  in  the  process  of  defining  the  changes 
required  to  insert  DRIVE  into  its  LMS  architecture  and  is  working  closely 
with  TAC  to  ensure  development  and  test  of  a  prototype  production  system 
that  will  meet  operational  requirements.  ^  Expansion  of  DRIVE  to  other 
weapon  systems  and  cumniud  I  tl  es  (e.g.,  spare  engines,  fuel,  1 KAI* ,  munitions, 
chaff,  flares,  etc.)  should  be  coordinated  and  integrated  with  other  Air 
Force  programs  and  initiatives  to  improve  resource  capability  assessments 
and  related  resource  allocation  decision-tools.  Moreover,  those  actions 
should  be  closely  coupled  with  RAND's  on-going  research  on  combat  support 
C3  (CSC3).  This  initiative  complements  the  Air  Force  LOG  C2  Tiger  Team 
efforts  by  looking  beyond  implementation  of  changes  to  current  C2  systems 
by  1995.  RAND'S  long-range  goal  for  CSC3  is  to  enhance  the  combat 
capability  of  USAF  tactical  air  forces  by  increasing  combat  support 
decision  makers'  ability  to  coordinate  their  resources  and  activities;  by 
Increasing  the  combat  support  system's  responsiveness  to  unanticipated 
operational  needs,  and  by  increasing  the  system's  ability  to  support  a 
wider  range  of  operational  deployment  and  employment  options."  (72:1)  Over 
the  next  three  years,  RAND  plans  to  establish  a  Combat  Support  Laboratory 
(CSL);  identify  critical  operational  measures  for  combat  support;  examine 
alternative  theater  CSC3  system  designs;  develop  and  test  base, 
regional /theater ,  and  worldwide  decision  aids,  and  test  apply  prototype 
decision  aids  in  AFLC  and  theater  command  post  exercises.  (71:10)  The 


^  Col  Don  Hamilton,  Director  of  the  CLOUT  Program  Office,  briefed  the 
status  of  DRIVE  development  activities  within  AFLC  to  FUTURE  LOOK  88. 
Gen  McDonald,  AF/LE,  and  Gen  Bracken,  AF/LEX,  reacted  favorably  to  the 
progress  experienced  with  DRIVE,  and  pledged  Air  Staff  support  of  future 
efforts  to  expand  DRIVE  to  other  weapon  systems  if  improvements  in  expected 
aircraft  availability  warrant  such  action.  The  preliminary  DRIVE  concept 
of  operations  makes  DRIVE  an  intermediate  process  that  links  the  require¬ 
ments  process  (0041)  with  the  depot  repair  (D073/UMMIS)  and  distribution 
(D035/SC&D)  processes  to  Identify  and  direct  resource  allocation  actions 
that  optimize  operational  aircraft  availability.  (71:1) 
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ultimate  outcome  of  this  effort  is  expected  to  yield  a  CSC3  system  design 
that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  command  and  control  in  the  21st  century. 
The  thrust  of  RAND's  concept  is  to  establish  a  hierarchical  network  of  C2 
activities  that  responds  to  critical  resource  shortfalls  at  each  level  of 
the  system  (e.g.,  unit,  base,  region,  and  depot)  by  reallocating  available 
resources  to  the  highest  operational  priorities  and  referring  requirements 
to  the  next  higher  level  on  an  exception-reporting  basis.  Through  real¬ 
time  simulation,  the  existing  logistics  capability  will  be  assessed  at  each 
level  of  the  CSC3  system  in  terms  of  specific  mission  support  requirements. 
I  ho  so  .jus  os  Sm  on  Is  wll  !  provide  a  basis  for  determining  If  key  resources 
must  be  real  1  oca  ted  to  support  planned  missions  or  whether  revisions  to 
operations  orders  are  warranted  to  overcome  logistics  constraints.  (71:7) 

Unit  Priorities 

Operational  priorities  that  govern  resource  allocation  decisions  within  DOD 
are  established  through  the  Uniform  Materiel  Movement  and  Issue  Priority 
System  (UMMIPS).  The  USAF  Priority  System  implements  UMMIPS  within  the 
Air  Force  and  translates  its  five  broad  categories  of  Force  Activity 
Designators  into  a  set  of  finite  precedence  ratings  that  make  it  possible 
to  rank  requirements  for  specific  programs,  units,  and  activities  into  135 
priority  categories.  Operational  units  today  requisition  supplies  and 
material  based  on  their  assigned  FAD,  precedence  rating,  and  urgency  of 


^  General  guidance  for  ranking  materiel  requirement:,  determining  a  unit's 
mission  importance  and  the  urgency  of  need  for  materiel,  and  incremental 
time  standards  for  requisition  processing  and  materiel  movement  during 
peacetime  and  in  war  is  provided  in  DOD  Directive  4410.6.  Current  policy 
requires  that  "all  echelons  of  logistics  management  shall  share  tne 
responsibility  for  maintenance  of  an  effective  and  credible  priority  system 
"that  is  consistent  with  UMMIPS  criteria  .  .  .materiel  shall  be  furnished 
to  users  on  time,  subject  to  constraints  of  resources  and  capabilities." 
(74:1,2) 
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Fig  45.  DOD  and  Air  Force  Priority  System  Relationships.  (75:11) 

need  as  illustrated  in  Fig  45.  Specific  precedences  are  identified  on  a 
time  phased  basis  in  the  USAF  Bases,  Units,  and  Priorities  Document  (PD). 
Within  this  broad  framework  of  reference,  the  Air  Force  has  recognized 
resource  competition  as  a  fact  of  life  that  can  adversely  affect  valid 
requirements.  To  ensure  shifting  priorities  are  dealt  with  as  effectively 
as  possible  and  that  valid  requirements  are  not  "lost  in  the  shuffle,"  the 
Air  Force  Priority  System  is  "only  one  of  the  tools  Air  Force  leaders  must 
use  to  make  sure  mission  commitments  can  be  met  in  this  era  of  limited 
resources."  In  this  context,  Air  Force  precedence  ratings  "are  not 
designed  to  provide  the  detailed  priorities  to  satisfy  resource 
competition.  Functional  users  must  further  define  those  elements  which 
will  moot  these  priorities  by  developing  local  priority  allocation  schemes 
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and  making  local  management  decisions  based  on  current  mission  status  or 
needs."  (76:1) 

This  acknowledgment  that  UMMIPS  provides  only  a  cornerstone  upon  which  more 
detailed  operational  priorities  should  be  based  addresses  the  operational 
realities  Air  Force  decision-makers  must  face  in  dealing  with  the  day-to- 
day  changes  that  are  encountered  at  ail  levels  of  the  logistics  system. 
While  UMMIPS  will  continue  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  making  macro-level 
resource  decisions  involving  trade-offs  between  and  among  force  and 
infrastructure  activities,  a  more  responsive  priority  scheme  is  needed  to 
support  operational  decisions  on  a  real-time  basis. 

This  need  for  a  more  discriminating  priority  allocation  process  has  been 
widely  recognized  for  some  time.  A  number  of  initiatives  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  MAJCOMs  to  establish  supplementary  techniques  that 
complement  the  USAF  Priority  System  and  are  more  sensitive  to  Immediate 
operational  requirements.  In  August  1978,  for  example,  General  Wilbur  L. 
Creech,  TAC  Commander,  instituted  a  robusting  policy  within  TAC  to  ensure 
resource  allocation  decisions  are  consistent  with  the  mission  importance  of 
tactical  fighter  wings  (TFW).  Under  this  initiative,  TAC’s  wings  and  the 
squadrons  within  each  wing  were  essentially  treated  as  Alpha,  Bravo,  and 
Charlie  el  ements  with  the  A  squadron  of  the  Awing  assigned  the  highest 
priority.  74  Within  this  priority  scheme,  limited  resour  as  were  parceled 
out  to  each  unit  through  a  "top-down"  flow  process  that  applied  available 
resources  to  the  most  important  squadron's  shortages  first  and  then  to  the 


74  Within  TAC,  the  1st  TFW  at  Langley  AFB  was  treated  as  the  A  wing;  the 
33rd  TFW  at  Egl in  AFB  was  treated  as  the  B  wing;  and  the  49th  TFW  at 
Holloman  AFB  was  treated  as  the  C  wing.  This  robusting  scheme  resulted  in 
a  richer  supply  of  resources  to  high  priority  units  and  a  leaner  supply  to 
lower  priority  units.  Concentration  of  supply  shortages  in  this  manner  put 
the  1st  TFW  in  a  C-l  status,  the  33rd  TFW  in  a  C-2/C-3  status,  and  the  49th 
TFW  into  C-3  status  during  this  period. 
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next  squadron's  shortages  In  descending  order  of  priority  (e.g.,  AA,  AB, 
AC,  BA,  UU,  BC,  CA,  etc.)-  Thus,  if  the  throe  wings  had  a  total  authorized 
quantity  of  27  spare  LRUs  for  the  F- 15  Fire  Control  Computer  and  only  six 
available,  the  AA  and  AB  squadron  would  have  received  all  on-hand  assets. 
This  approach  was  revis.d  in  1985  after  General  Robert  D.  Russ  assumed 
command  of  TAC.  Joint  agreement  between  the  Tactical  Air  Forces  (TAF)  now 
provides  for  allocation  of  critical  resources  to  tactical  fighter  units 
using  Dyna-METRIC  models,  such  as  TAC  PACER  II,  to  determine  an  ideal 
distribution  of  available  resources.  Maximum  overall  sortie  capability  at 
D+30  for  all  units  is  the  goal  under  this  rolusting  concept  and  a  more 
evenly  distribution  of  critical  spares  is  now  in  evidence  across  TAC  units. 
This  approach  ha s  resulted  in  a  higher  overall  combat  capability. 

Under  AFLOGCON,  a  dynamic  priority  allocation  scheme  is  required  that  can 
effectively  deal  with  rapid  operational  changes.  UMMIPS,  from  this 
perspective,  provides  a  starting  point  for  determining  the  relative 
priority  of  specific  combat  and  combat  support  operations.  The  resource 
balancing  mechanism  illustrated  in  Fig  35  assumes  all  three  squadrons  have 
identical  precedence  ratings  and  that  their  missions  are  of  equal 
Importance.  Since  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  peace  and  almost  assuredly 
not  1  n  war ,  a  systematic  way  of  dealing  with  unit-specific  priorities  is 
required  to  guide  the  resource  assessment/allocation  processes  in  the 
theater  or  region  and  at  the  depot.  Under  the  AOS  concept  of  operations 
Illustrated  in  Fig  42,  the  basic  priority  scheme  is  to  supply  the  nearest 
available  assets  In  the  region  to  satisfy  unit  MICAP  conditions  that  will 
bring  NFMC  aircraft  to  fully  mission  capable  status.  LRC  decision-makers 
can,  of  course,  override  each  redistribution  action  if  a  higher  need  exists 
elsewhere  or  is  expected  to  generate  in  support  of  planned  operations  at 
another  location.  Instead  of  relying  on  manual  intervention,  present 
resource  allocation  models  can  be  updated  as  operational  priorities  and 


flying  programs  change.  The  speed  of  that  update  is  a  function  of  how 
quickly  operational  priorities  can  be  translated  into  inputs  to  an 
allocation  algorithm.  The  basic  parameter  used  by  WSMIS  and  DRIVE  for  this 
purpose  is  an  aircraft  availability  goal  for  each  unit  at  D+30.  A  Direct 
Support  Objective  (DSO)  of  6  NFMC  aircraft  per  24  UE  squadron  (e.g.,  75 
percent)  is  currently  the  standard  criteria  for  UNIT  REP  assessments  and 
resource  requirement/allocation  processes.  ^  While  it  may  be  feasible  to 
rapidly  convert  operational  priorities  at  the  unit-level  into  specific 
aircraft  availability  targets,  a  simpler  and  more  practical  approach  is 
needed  in  the  near-term. 


A  simple  rank  order  of  oriority  for  units  in  each  region  or  theater  would 
provide  a  manageable  tool  for  translating  the  regional  commander's 
priorities  into  weighted  factors  for  manual  or  automated  resource 
allocation.  This  approach  would  expand  the  Robustlng  Priority  Code  (RPC) 
concept  presently  used  by  the  MAJCOMs  to  support  WSMIS  UNITREP  assessments 
and  build  on  the  on-going  joint  LE/XO  Initiative  to  develop  unit-specific 
priorities  for  major  theaters  of  operation.  It  would  also  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  regional  priority  balancing  mechanism  without  threatening  the 

^  During  CORONA  86,  General  Larry  0.  Welsh,  CSAF,  directed  that  the  DSO  be 
lowered  from  4  to  6  NFMC  aircraft  to  ensure  Air  Force  resource  requirements 
and  assessments  of  unit  resource  and  training  status  are  consistent  with 
the  funding/resource  constraints  within  which  the  Air  Force  must  operate. 
DSOs  were  originally  established  recognizing  that  100  percent  aircraft 
availability  at  D+30  cannot  be  achieved  and  that  funding  requirements 
increase  dramatically  as  this  upper  limit  is  neared. 

^  RPCs  for  each  worldwide  location  identify  the  priority  order  of 
collocated  units.  These  priorities  require  inter-command  agreement  if  more 
than  one  MAJCOM  is  Involved.  On-base  assets  (e.g.,  WRSK/BLSS,  POS,  DIFM, 
MSK,  etc.)  are  allocated  to  each  unit's  pre  positioned  WRM  requi  remen  t  In 
descending  order  of  priority  until  requirements  are  satisfied  or  assets  are 
exhausted.  MAJCOMs  feed  AFLC's  worldwide  CSMS  data  base  with  current  asset 
status.  WSMIS  uses  this  Information  to  determine  sortie  and  aircraft 
availability  capabilities  at  D+30  as  well  as  the  kit  fill  rate.  WSMIS 
outputs  are  provided  to  the  MAJCOMs  and  used  to  compute  C-ratings  in 
accordance  with  AFR  55-15.  The  Air  Staff  is  concentra cing  on  rank  ordering 
units  within  each  theater  of  operations  based  on  JSCP/WMP  guidance  and 
follow-up  that  effort  with  composite  rankings  for  allocating  common 
resources  across  theaters. 
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stability  a  fixed  DSO  target  provides  to  theater  and  depot  resource 
requirements  processes.  The  greatest  benefit,  however,  Is  considered  to  be 
the  simplicity  with  which  such  a  priority  ranking  scheme  can  be  applied  in 
the  field  under  combat  conditions.  Moreover,  future  expansion  of  the 
concept  to  contractor,  joint  service,  and  allied  operations  should  be  much 
easier  to  undertake.  Given  this  capability,  regional /theater  and  depot 
command  and  control  centers  will  have  a  ready  means  to  identify  and  carry 
out  reallocation  decisions  in  response  to  significant  changes  that  directly 
impact  the  readiness  and  sustainability  of  operational  units. 

Weapon  Systea  Allocation 

Improvements  to  the  basic  USAF  Priority  System  have  also  been  sought  at  the 
wholesale  level  to  obtain  maximum  return  on  Investment  within  specified 
funding  constraints.  In  September  1975,  AFLC  developed  the  concept  upon 
which  the  Logistics  Support  Priorities  (LSP)  shown  In  Fig  45  are  based. 
LSPs  are  computed  for  each  major  weapon  system  and  selected  communlcatlons- 
electronics  (CE)  programs  to  arrive  at  a  weighted  average  of  precedence 
ratings  and  programmed  activity  levels  assigned  to  operational  units 
worldwide.  The  methodology  used  to  roll  up  unit-specific  priorities  into 
composite  LSPs  is  Illustrated  In  Fig  46. 

The  end  resul t  of  this  process  yields  numerical  indicators  that  provide 
logistics  resource  managers  with  a  more  responsive  yardstick  for  dealing 
with  competing  program  requirements.  Aggregate  measures  of  mission 
importance  for  major  weapon  systems  have  been  matched  with  mission  Item 
essentiality  codes  (MIEC)  assigned  to  Individual  Items  of  supply  t,o  ensure 
item  or  commodity-oriented  resource  allocation  decisions  are  consistent 
with  priorities  at  the  weapon  system  level.  AFLC  has  traditionally 
absorbed  shortfalls  in  funding  by  eliminating  less  essential,  lower 
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Fig  46.  Computational  Process  for  Logistics  Support  Priorities.  77  (75:9) 

priority  resource  requirements.  For  Items  of  supply,  reductions  to 
standard  safety  levels  have  normally  been  sufficient  to  offset  past  funding 
cuts.  Through  tools  such  as  VSL,  AFLC  has  minimized  the  Impact  of  such 
cuts  by  applying  a  relatively  higher  safety  level  to  Items  that  are  more 
prone  to  go  out  of  stock.  Dyna-METRIC  techniques  have  made  It  possible  to 
go  beyond  VSL  techniques  that  minimize  backorders  and  to  optimize  Item 
safety  levels  to  achieve  specified  aircraft  availability  goals.  The 
Aircraft  Availability  Model  (AAM)  replaced  the  VSL  computation  of  peacetime 
safety  levels  for  recoverable  Items  in  December  1987  to  begin  the  process 
of  relating  spares  funding  In  this  area  directly  to  weapon  system 
availability  goals.  Fig  47  Illustrates  the  weapon  system  Indenture 
relationships  used  by  VSL  and  AAM  to  compute  safety  level  requirements. 
AAM's  greater  sensitivity  to  the  Interdependency  of  weapon  system 
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Fig  47,  Comparison  of  Weapon  Indenture  Structures  -  VSL  vs.  AAM.  (77:10) 

components  has  made  It  possible  to  eliminate  "buying  component  SRUs  when 
there  are  adequate  supplies  of  LRUs"  In  the  system.  As  a  result  of  this 
kind  of  Integration  In  the  requirements  process,  "significant  Increases  in 
aircraft  availability  at  the  same  buy  cost  and  for  a  slight  Increase  In 
repair  costs  .  .  .  will  Increase  weapon  system  availability  by  more  than  60 
percent  for  some  weapon  systems."  (77:1)  These  Improvements  over  VSL  are 
Illustrated  for  tactical  weapon  systems  In  Fig  48. 

To  fully  take  advantage  of  the  AAM  capability,  aircraft  availability  goals 
should  be  tailored  to  planned  fiscal  constraints  In  the  outyears  and 
selectively  adjusted  to  produce  the  highest  possible  return  In  future 
operational  capabilities.  AFLC  is  examining  the  possibility  of  using  LSPs 
as  weighting  factors  In  the  AAM  algorithm  to  Improve  Its  responsiveness  to 
programmed  weapon  system  priorities.  Even  with  such  enhancements.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  effective  buying  actions  are  at  least  two  years  away 
from  providing  resources  that  can  be  applied  to  support  combat  operations. 
Repair  actions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  ready  source  for  replenishment  of 
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Fig  48.  Aircraft  Availability  Improvements  for  Tactical  Weapon  Systems. 

near-term  operating  supplies.  Resource  allocation  models,  such  as  DRIVE, 
now  make  It  possible  to  achieve  similar  Improvements  to  aircraft 
availability  over  short  planning  horizons.  The  drastic  O&M  funding  cuts 
directed  by  Congress  In  FY88  have  served  notice  that  existing  resource 
management  systems  were  not  designed  to  deal  with  rapid  changes  of  this 
nature.  DRIVE  or  a  DRIVE-1  Ike  resource  allocation  capability  can  respond 
to  such  changes  by  Identifying  specific  repair  and  distribution  actions 
that  will  make  the  highest  contribution  to  near-term  aircraft  availability 
goals.  While  DRIVE  can  continue  to  optimize  resource  decisions  based  on 
unit  aircraft  availability  goals  that  are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  DSO,  a 
mechanism  for  adjusting  specific  availability  goals  for  operational  units 
Is  required  to  effectively  Integrate  unit,  regional,  and  depot  support 
actions  on  a  real-time  basis.  Air  Staff  initiatives  to  develop  sets  of 
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theater  unit  priorities  should  Improve  near-term  weapon  system  allocation 
processes  and  set  the  stage  for  the  tightly  knit,  symbiotic  relationship 
the  traditional  logistics  and  operations  communities  must  establish  to 
effectively  Implement  AFLOGCON. 

Distribution  and  Repair 


Within  the  FAD  structure  Identified  In  Fig  45,  UMMIPS  establishes  fifteen 
two-digit  priority  designators  ranging  from  01--the  highest  priority  given 
to  FAD  I  units  with  UNO  A  (cannot  accomplish  m1ssion)--a1 1  the  way  down  to 
15--the  lowest  priority  assigned  to  FAD  V  units  with  UND  C  (routine  stock 
replenishment).  ^  These  priority  designators  are  consolidated  Into  three 
basic  issue  priority  groups  as  shown  In  Fig  49. 


Incremental  time  standards  for  CONUS  and  overseas  areas  are  tied  to  these 
issue  priority  groups  to  selectively  and  uniformly  focus  high  Intensity 
management  actions  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system  on  the  most 
pressing  needs.  Under  this  broad  framework  for  priority  allocation,  each 
unit's  priority  Is  restricted  to  the  three  priority  designators  that  apply 
to  the  urgencies  of  need  for  its  assigned  FAD.  Processing  actions  within 
each  priority  designator  are  governed  by  additional  ranking  criteria  to 
guide  specific  allocation  actions.  Requisition  release  sequence  within  a 
priority  designator  category  places  the  highest  priority  on  requisitions 
with  a  JCS  project  code  and,  in  descending  order,  on  overseas  MICAPs  (999 
In  the  required  delivery  date  field),  CONUS  MICAPs,  need  dates  that  fall 


^  Unlike  the  robusting  scheme  used  by  TAC,  priority  designators  do  not 
foliowa  IA,  IB,  IC,  1 1 A ,  1 1 B ,  .  .  .  VC  order  of  importance.  Illustrated 
in  Fig  49,  the  actual  sequence  seeks  an  equitable  balance  between  high  and 
low  priority  needs  across  all  FADs.  Standard  UMMIPS  timeframes  have 
remained  unchanged  since  the  early  1970s.  In  CONUS,  for  example,  UMMIPS 
standards  require  delivery  within  8  days  for  IPG  I,  12  days  for  IPG  II,  and 
31  days  for  IPG  III.  Air  Force  standards,  revised  In  Jan  88,  lowered  these 
targets  to  7  days  for  IPG  !,  11  days  for  IPG  II,  and  24  days  for  IPG  III. 
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Fig  49.  FAD/UND  Conversion  Into  Priority  Designators  and  Issue  Priority 
Groups. 


within  the  UMMIPS  time  standard,  and  finally  the  age  of  the  requisition. 
Within  AFLC,  requisitions  are  automatically  released  against  this  criteria 
until  stocks  are  drawn  down  to  predetermined  control  levels  or  If  manual 
release  Is  warranted  to  meet  unique  management  needs.  In  either  of  these 
events,  manual  Intervention  by  the  item  manager  is  required  to  review 


7ft 

This  criteria  Is  used  at  the  wholesale  level  to  discriminate  amony 
requirements  that  compete  for  available  resources.  In  addition  to  using 
Air  Force  precedence  ratings  to  differentiate  among  programs  at  the  retail 
level,  the  Air  Force  releases  assets  based  on  (1)  the  urgency  justification 
code;  (2)  FAO;  (3)  type  due  out  with  preference  given.  In  priority  order, 
to  MICAPs,  JCS/OSD  project  codes,  oldest  date  of  due  outs,  AWPs,  MAC 
offshore  and  forward  stockage  requirements,  and  WRM  fill  actions;  and 
final  1  y  (4)  requisition  age.  Manual  overrides  of  the  automated  release 
sequence  In  the  Sperry  1100/60  Phase  IV  computer  can  be  Initiated  to 
satisfy  special  processing  requirements.  (78 : A- 1 ) 


worldwide  status  and  to  make  Individual  asset  release  decisions  that  strive 
to  get  the  highest  utility  from  available  resources.  This  task  Is 
extreme! y  chal 1 englng. 

To  successfully  deal  with  the  dynamics  of  critical  Items  requires  knowledge 
of  a  broad  range  of  Item  management,  system  management,  and  related  depot 
support  functions.  It  also  demands  effective  Interfaces  with  the 
operational  units  that  use  the  Item.  Much  of  the  information  needed  by  the 
Item  manager  to  make  effective  allocation  decisions  Is  presently  not 
readily  available  or  outdated.  Moreover  when  the  raw  data  Is  available,  no 
practical  decision  tools  exists  to  translate  It  Into  specific  guidance  for 
Item  management  execution  actions. 

The  Dyna-METRIC- 1 1 ke  techniques  of  DRIVE  can  provide  "the  decision  tools 
needed  to  effectively  prioritize  repair  and  distribution  actions  consistent 
with  weapon  system  and  equipment  availability  goals  or  those  operational 
priorities  commanders  establish  for  specific  combat  and  combat  support 
units."  (12:1)  DRIVE  does  this  by  considering  the  most  recent  asset  status 
worldwide  and  relating  It  to  the  expected  peace  and  wartime  flying 
requirements  of  specific  weapon  systems  at  Individual  operating  locations 
worldwide.  DRIVE  also  considers  the  relative  Importance  of  each  weapon 
systems  In  terms  of  an  aircraft  availability  goal  for  each  unit.  For  units 
with  a  combat  coded  mission,  total  flying  hours  for  D  to  D+30  are  added  to 
the  peacetime  operating  hours  to  support  the  sustainability  needs  of  the 
unit  as  well  as  readiness  requirements.  On  an  Item-by-itcm  basis,  DRIVE 
compu tes  the  expected  demands  tha t  must  be  supported;  applies  available 
worldwide  assets  to  this  requirement;  and,  through  marginal  analysis 
techniques.  Identifies  specific  distribution  and  repair  actions  that  make 
the  highest  contribution  to  aircraft  availability  goals  at  each  operational 
location.  The  model  accomplishes  this  by  assessing  "the  availability 
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Impact  of  adding  a  serviceable  asset  at  a  given  base  and  prepares  a  list, 
for  each  Item  at  each  base,  of  the  Increase  In  availability  expected  when  a 
serviceable  asset  Is  added."  (12:31)  After  having  Identified  which  items 
yield  the  highest  payoff,  DRIVE  determines  the  best  way  to  satisfy  the 
expected  demands.  Specific  directions,  such  as  shipping  an  SRU  rather  than 
its  parent  LRU  from  point  A  to  point  B,  re  sequencing  1  terns  schedul ed  for 
repair  In  shop  X,  Y,  or  Z  (e.g.,  the  avionics  shop,  the  microwave  shop, 
etc.),  or  Inducting  a  new  item  that  wasn't  scheduled  for  repair,  are 
pro vlded  to  the  1  tern  manager.  Individual  repal r actions  recommended  by 
DRIVE  not  only  consider  the  Immediate  high  payoff  in  aircraft  availability 
when  the  item  is  returned  to  serviceable  condition  but  also  the  cost  of 
repair,  shop  flow  times,  and  work  station  capacity  in  arriving  at  the 
optimum  repair  requirement. 


was  */»us/ros 


Fig  50.  Logistics  Integration  Via  DRIVE.  (80:6) 


By  Unking  critical  resources  at  the  base  and  depot  to  operational  aircraft 
availability  In  the  field,  DRIVE  provides  a  decision  tool  that  can  be  used 
to  effectively  Integrate  logistics  actions  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics 
system.  This  capability  Is  illustrated  in  Fig  50.  Prototype  test  results 
at  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  have  produced  promising  results  that 
Indicate  DRIVE  significantly  out-performs  MISTR  (Management  of  Items 

Subject  to  Repair),  the  traditional  depot  repair  scheduling  system.  In 
responding  lo  operational  needs.  K I g  51  shows  the  Increased  aircraft 
availability  achieved  by  applying  DRIVE  to  selected  F-16  avionics 
components.  This  comparison  is  based  on  WSMIS  simulation  techniques  that 
translate  changes  in  actual  asset  positions  at  worldwide  locations  into 
expected  FMC  aircraft  capability  at  D+30. 


FMC  AIRCRAFT 

AFTER  30  DAYS  OF  WAR  (WSMIS) 


ACTUAL  THEORETICAL 

RESULTS  BASED  ON:  ASSET  BEST  -  1  JUl 


POSITION 


ASSET  POSITION 


Fig  51.  DRIVE  Versus  MISTR  -  A  Performance  Comparison.  (80:16) 
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From  a  distribution  standpoint,  DRIVE  provides  the  Item  manager  short-term 
feedback  on  worldwide  asset  shortages  and  the  optimum  priority  release 
sequence  for  Items  that  are  presently  on  the  shelf  and/or  may  become 
available  through  repair,  buy,  or  other  logistics  actions.  The  weapon 
system  indenture  relationships  used  by  DRIVE  In  conjunction  with  unit- 
specific  aircraft  availability  goals  make  It  possible  to  Identify  LRUs, 
SRUs,  and  "bit  and  piece"  ref  ilr  parts  that  may  be  more  critical  to  unit 
operations  than  MICAP  items.  Under  AFLOGCON,  the  ability  to  differentiate 
between  the  operational  priorities  established  by  the  combatant  CINCs  and 
to  rapidly  react  to  changing  events  could  easily  result  In  higher 
priorities  for  Items  that  are  critically  important  to  near-term  operations 
but  fall  to  meet  the  traditional  MICAP  criteria. 

DRIVE'S  priority  allocation  scheme,  in  this  context,  will  add  momentum  to 
the  cultural  changes  that  have  shifted  DOD  management  emphasis  from  an 
Item-oriented  fill  rate  and  MICAP  orientation  toward  measures  of  FMC 
aircraft  availability  from  D  through  D+30  and  beyond.  Such  shifts  have 
been  triggered  by  rapidly  advancing  marginal  analysis  and  Dyna-METRIC 
modeling  techniques  (e.g.,  VSL,  AAM,  D029,  RAM,  SAM,  GWAM,  etc.)  that  have 
made  it  possible  to  tie  items  directly  to  weapon  system  availability  goals. 
Moreover,  DRIVE  can  move  this  cultural  change  beyond  the  Item-to-weapon 
system  transition  by  laying  the  foundation  for  regional  decision  tools  that 
can  be  used  by  depot  and  theater  IRCs  to  better  allocate  resources  to  joint 
and  combined  area  operations  involving  multiple  weapon  and  support  systems. 
Such  a  capability  will  provide  AFLC's  Logistics  Operations  Center  with  toe 
means  to  better  coordinate  item  management,  system  management,  and  other 
key  depot  support  activities  and  to  exercise  the  command  and  control 
functions  the  AFLC  commander  must  have  to  effectively  support  US  and  al  1  ied 
operations  worldwide. 
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•  DEPOT  &  CONTRACT 


Fig  52.  Recoverable  Item  Population  by  Type  of  Item.  (81:11) 


The  establishment  of  AFLC's  DRIVE  Task  Force  *n  February  1988  has  brought 
together  highly  talented  and  specialized  experts  from  all  functional  areas 
impacted  by  DRIVE.  From  that  pool  of  resources  has  emerged  an  approved 
concept  of  operation  for  institutionalizing  DRIVE  within  the  Command. 
Under  this  operating  concept,  emphasis  Is  placed  on  "the  significant  few" 
i  terns  that  contri bute  the  most  to  combat  capability.  79  Ill  us t rated  1  n 
Fig  52,  DRIVE  will  be  an  intermediate  process  linking  D041  and  D073. 


The  principle  of  the  significant  few  is  credited  to  Vilfredo  Pareto,  a 
19th  century  Italian  philosopher,  economist,  and  sociologist  whose  research 
revealed  that  5-15  percent  of  all  Items  account  for  85-95  percent  of  the 
total  management  effort  invested  ( 1 .  e . ,  sales,  MICAP  hours,  etc.) 
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Fig  53.  Key  Management  Relationships  for  Recoverable  Items. 


Quarterly,  bi-weekly,  and  "on  demand"  processing  capability  will  be 
designed  Into  DRIVE  to  ensure  appropriate  levels  of  sensitivity  to  Items 
that  have  relatively  stable  demand  patterns,  more  active  items,  and 
critical  Items  (l.e.  catch  up,  keep  up,  and  war  stoppers)."  (71:2)  Of  the 
total  recoverable  Item  population  in  Budget  Program  15,  approximately 
13,000  items  are  scheduled  for  depot  repair  during  any  given  fiscal  year 
quarter.  Of  these  Items,  only  2,800  items  fa  11  into  the  new"hurdles  of 
criticality"  established  for  the  Air  Force  Critical  Item  Program  In 
1987.  DRIVE  will  ensure  that  AFLC  managers  work  the  worst  items  first 
and  productively  align  available  resources  as  conditions  change  to  achieve 


"The  critical  Item  program  identifies  items  for  intensive  management 
which  severely  impact  Air  Force  weapon  systems.  As  a  result  of  the  joint 
MAJCQM  Fourth  Critical  Itam  ConFaronce  In  1985,  the  Air  Force  decided  to 
change  item  selection  criteria  from  a  narrow  focus  that  considered  MICAP 
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the  highest  return  In  aircraft  availability  at  specified  operating 
locations.  A  more  detailed  look  at  the  nature  of  AFLC's  active  recoverable 
Items  s  provided  In  Fig  53  to  underscore  the  Importance  of  DRIVE  to 
Improved  resource  allocation  decisions. 
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Fig  54.  IMS  integration  Requirements  for  DRIVE.  (81:16) 


Although  DRIVE  will  directly  Impact  AFLC's  primary  IMS  programs  as 
illustrated  in  Fig  54,  the  task  of  functionally  integrating  DRIVE  into 
existing  IMS  modernization  schedules  will  not  require  major  change  to  the 


flO 

(Con't)  hours,  cannibalization  actions,  buy  or  repair  positions,  supply 
support  status,  and  other  management  decisions”  to  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  approach  that  is  "proactive,  multi-dimensional,  and  considers 
an  Item's  impact  on  both  weapon  system  readiness  and  sustainability."  The 
three  hurdles  of  critical  ity  identify,  In  increasing  order  of  severity, 
potential  problem  Items,  problem  items,  and  critical  items  which  will  be 
selectively  managed  using  a  systemic  approach  to  corrective  and 
preventative  actions.  An  automated  critical  Item  network  (ACIN)  and  WSMIS 
will  provide  the  data  bases  for  managing  items  under  this  selection 
criteria.  (79:1  1  1  ,29  ) 
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approved  LMS  architecture.  The  proposed  "roadmap  for  DRIVE  will  focus  on 
constructing  a  DRIVE  data  base  using  standard  LMS  hardware  and  software 
that  this  capability  can  readily  be  exported  within  AFLC.  Memorandums  of 
agreement  with  existing  LMS  program  offices  and  functional  staff  elements 
will  be  required  to  support  appropriate  Interface  requirements.  The 
objective  will  be  to  establish  a  production  prototype  system,  test  It,  and 
then  make  carbon  copies  for  full  Implementation  within  AFLC."  (71:2) 


This  proposed  development  concept  will  require  that  the  SC&D  system  apply 
DRIVE  allocation  priorities  to  backordered  Items.  While  the  Initial 
emphasis  will  be  on  warstoppers.  Improved  supply  effectiveness  for  other 
Items  will  be  sought  In  the  future  as  tradeoffs  between  changes  to  UMMIPS 
policies  and  Improvements  in  operational  support  become  more  defined. 
Changes  to  the  standard  Air  Force  asset  release  sequence  will  also  be 
required  to  take  full  advantage  of  DRIVE'S  aircraft  availability  allocation 
capability.  Phase-in  of  standard  Air  Force  and  DOD  system  Interfaces  will 
be  undertaken  as  required  to  support  automated  processing  of  Item  manager 
allocation  decisions.  Such  a  capability  will  grow  In  importance  as  DRIVE 
Is  applied  to  multiple  weapon  systems,  contract  workloads,  and  other 
Service  and  FMS  requirements. 

Recent  OSD  efforts  to  pave  the  way  for  the  future  have  produced  an 
awareness  that  the  concepts  behind  AFLOGCON  can  significantly  improve  the 
defense  logistics  system.  Briefed  by  OSD  (P&L)  during  FUTURE  LOOK  88, 
OSD's  Logistics  2010  Initiative  seeks  to  apply  this  concept  defense- 


'  rider  current  DRIVE  procedures,  "DRIVE  is  an  aid  In  the  decision  making 
pi'ice-s,  not  a  replacement  for  good  judgement?'  The  Item  manager's 
discretion  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  In  ensuring  that  high 
priority  requirements  for  MICAPs,  special  programs,  contract  deadlines,  FMS 
customers,  and  other  approved  programs  are  equitably  supported  within 
existing  resource  constraints.  Enhancements  to  the  DRIVE  algorithm  are 
being  devjuped  to  minimize  exception  processing  actions  of  this  nature. 
(12:3-1) 


wide.  (82,83:2)  Close  working  relationships  between  AFLC,  RAND,  OSD's 
Defense  Spares  Initiatives  Office  (DSIO),  and  operational  MAJCOM  activities 
Involved  In  ORIVE  prototype  development,  test,  and  Implementation  actions 
coul  d  slgnl  f  leant  1  y  enhance  and  accelerate  Institutionalization  of  the 
structural  changes  that  must  be  made  to  effectively  introduce  regional  and 
weapon  system-oriented  priority  allocation  decision  tools  within  DOD. 

Transportation 

As  highlighted  In  the  resource  balancing  Illustrations  provided  In  Figures 
35  and  36,  maximum  sortie  potential  cannot  be  achieved  If  critically  needed 
parts  and  supplies  cannot  be  del  1  vered  In  time  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  operational  units  of  greatest  Importance  to  the  combatant  CINCs.  US 
forces  today  rely  on  worldwide  transportation  networks  that  are  structured 
to  support  peace  and  wartime  operations.  In  recent  years,  a  unified 
transportation  command  has  been  established  to  Improve  coordination  and 
command  and  control  over  all  common  land,  sea,  and  airlift  resources.  As 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  US  Transportation  Command,  CINC  MAC  shoulders 
the  overall  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  sufficient  worldwide 
transportation  capability  exists  to  support  US  operations  worldwide  and  to 
stretch  available  resources  to  meet  the  ntos  t  pressing  requl  remen  ts  when 
demands  on  the  system  exceed  actual  capability.  The  transportation  system, 
In  this  context,  must  provide  for  the  continuous  flow  of  materiel  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  point  of  actual  use.  Moreover,  In  time  of  crisis, 
conflict,  or  all  out  war,  the  transportation  system  may  be  called  upon  to 
satisfy  a  wide  range  of  challenging  missions.  Among  these  are  providing 
humanitarian  relief  for  famine  and  natural  disaster,  delivering  security 
assistance  equipment,  transporting  allied  forces,  and  deploying  US  forces 
Into  combat.  Under  existing  war  plans,  movement  of  forces  is  specified  In 
sufficient  detail  to  support  planning  actions  at  all  levels  of  the 
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•  AIR  BASE/STATION 


Fig  55.  Route  Structure  for  the  European  Distribution  System, 
logistics  system. 

Despite  the  uncertainty  of  actual  movement  requirements  at  the  time  of 
execution,  preplanning  to  support  the  overall  flow  of  forces  under  a  wide 
variety  of  scenarios  can  with  reasonable  accuracy  lead  to  the 
Identification  of  critical  nodes  In  existing  or  planned  route  structures, 
overall  throughput  volumes,  potential  chokepolnts,  and  other  limiting 
factors  that  must  be  remedied  before  war  plans  are  carried  out.  The 
distribution  networks  that  support  UMMIPS  time  standards  for  resupply  are 
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designed  to  use  available  transportation  resources  as  effectively  as 
possible  In  peacetime  without  jeopardizing  the  capability  to  support 
planned  force  deployments  and  high  surge  operations  under  wartime 
conditions.  MAC'S  strategic  airlift  forces  will  be  augmented  by  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  and  other  available  air  assets  to  support  the 
tremendous  inter-theater  force  movements  demanded  by  the  primary 
operational  plans  (Ol’LANS)  for  major  theaters  of  operations.  After  these 
forces  have  been  put  In-theater,  emphasis  will  shift  to  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  materiel  required  to  sustain  combat  operations. 

Regional  and  intra-theater  transportation  capabilities  will  become  critical 
as  the  uncertainties  associated  with  normal  peacetime  operations  are 
compounded  by  combat  disruption,  damage,  and  loss  of  vital  logistics 
resources.  The  abll  Ity  to  identify  the  status  of  these  resources  and  to 
allocate  available  resources  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system  to  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  combatant  CINCs  must  be  matched  with  a  flexible 
and  responsive  transportation  network  that  can  move  critical  resources 
rapidly  within  the  theater  or  CONUS  region  and  from  the  depot  to  the 
theater,  If  necessary,  under  combat  conditions.  Such  a  capability  should 
be  established  and  exercised  in  peacetime  to  maintain  an  Ideal  balance 
between  available  logistics  resources  and  the  ever-changing  needs  of 
operational  units.  Regional  and  worldwide  logistics  control  centers  should 
manage  critical  logistics  resources  on  an  area-wide  basis  with  emphasis  on 
Immediate  operational  priorities  that  consider  peacetime  readiness  and 
wartime  sustainability  objectives.  This  type  of  operational  control  over 
unit-initiated  UMMIPS  supply  actions  will  ensure  that  regional  and  theater 
CINC  priorities  directly  Influence  allocation  decisions  as  critical 
logistics  resources  are  drawn  down  to  unacceptable  levels.  Proficiencies 
achieved  In  regional  control  under  peacetime  conditions  will  increase 
overall  weapon  system  availability  In  major  regions  and  enhance  transition 
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Fig  56.  Route  Structure  for  the  Pacific  Distribution  System. 

to  the  far  more  demanding  wartime  environment.  The  ADS  concept  of 
operations  Illustrated  In  Fig  42  provides  a  basic  structure  for  exercising 
such  regional  control  over  critical  resources.  Available  transportation 
resources  can  best  be  utilized  under  such  a  regional  network  concept. 

The  existing  and  planned  redistribution  networks  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
are  Illustrated  In  Figures  55  and  56  to  highlight  network  characteristics 
that  drive  cheater-unique  transportation  requirements.  Moreover  as 
Illustrated  In  Fig  57,  main  operating  bases  today  are  the  primary  source  of 
support  for  units  that  operate  at  collocated  operating  locations  under 
wartime  conditions.  The  high  density  of  Air  Force  operating  locations  In 
Europe,  for  example  contrast  sharply  with  the  vast  distances  that  must  be 
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Fig  57.  MOB/COB  Mutual  Support  Relationships. 


traversed  in  the  Pacific.  Rear-area  sanctuaries,  in  turn,  are  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  combat  loss  or  disruption.  82  Alternate  route  structures, 
basing  schemes,  and  off-load  techniques  can  lower  vulnerability  and  enhance 

82  The  growing  Soviet  presence  at  Cam  Rham  Bay  and  the  improved  range  of 
Soviet  tactical  and  bomber  aircraft  In  the  Western  Pacific  area  have  forced 
PACAF  to  reassess  the  past  practice  of  relying  on  centralized 
intermediate  maintenance  for  operational  units  in  this  theater  of  war.  To 
reduce  vulnerability  and  increase  unit  self-sufficiency,  PACAF  decided  to 
phase-out  the  Pacific  Logistics  Support  Center  and  tr.  reestablish 
intermediate  maintenance  capability  at  the  unit-level.  Decreased  reliance 
on  PDS  will  shift  emphasis  on  the  continuing  need  to  move  critical  supplies 
among  theater  units  and  provide  greater  "flex"  in  responding  to  wartime 
resupply  and  redistribution  requirements. 


the  effectiveness  of  regional  resupply  and  redistribution  mechanisms.  To 
ensure  timely  movement  and  resupply  of  forces  within  the  theater,  "MAC  Is 
prepared  to  move  forces  Into  battle  through  airland  or  airdrop  operations. 
Forces  can  be  resupplied  by  airdrop  much  the  same  as  they  were  resupplied 
at  Khe  Sanh,  but  an  established  airlift  channel  Is  necessary  for  routine 
resupply.  A  channel  Is  simply  a  route  designed  to  move  passengers  and 
cargo  between  two  points  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis."  Under  MAC'S 
Channel  Productivity  Improvement  Program,  the  effectiveness  of  continuing 
underused  channel s  Is  periodical ly  assessed  and  smaller  aircraft  (e.g., 
C-12,  C-21,  etc.)  may  be  substituted  for  larger  aircraft  Including  the  C- 
130--the  tactical  airlift  workhorse  of  the  Air  Force.  Extensive  use  of  the 
C-7  Caribou  during  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  demonstrated  that  such  aircraft 
could  usually  be  loaded  to  60  percent  capacity  (vice  40  percent  for  the 
larger  and  more  costly  to  maintain  C- 1 30s )  during  routine  and  emergency 
resupply  missions.  (84:17) 

The  ability  to  match  cargo  requirements  with  available  aircraft  Is  an 
Important  factor  in  getting  the  most  out  of  critically  short  resources. 
Regional  control  centers  are  In  the  best  position  to  Identify  such 
shortfalls  and  to  Initiate  action  to  divert  shipments  In  transit,  direct 
shipment  among  bases  and  operating  locations  In  the  region,  or  request 
resupply  from  the  depot  to  meet  urgent  operational  needs.  A  network  of 
transportation  control  points  stretching  from  AFLC's  Logistics  Operations 
Center  to  the  ALCs,  the  APODs,  the  APOEs,  and  to  regional  control  centers 
is  required  for  this  purpose. 

Regional  control  centers  are  routinely  established  "under  fire"  today 
when  large  scale  operations  warrant  such  action.  Consolidation  of 
shipments  and  centralized  cargo  flow  planning  in  support  of  logistics 
operations  for  Grenada,  for  examp  1  e,  were  control  led  by  the  Air  Force  at 
Pope  AFB.  The  Army's  emphasis  on  movement  of  forces  preempted  logistics 
transportation  requirements  on  many  occasions.  This  reduced  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  logistics  support  and  Impaired  operational  performance. 
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Expedited  movement  of  critical  reparable  materiel  must  also  be  monitored  In 
peace  and  closely  controlled  under  wartime  conditions  to  ensure  these 
carcasses  are  automatically  retrograded  to  the  depot  for  expedited  repair. 
"Returning  cargo  aircraft  are  likely  to  be  saturated  with  casualty 
evacuation  requirements.  Additionally,  the  allowable  turn-around  time  for 
all  caryo  al rcraf t--necess1 tated  by  the  deployment  and  resupply  schedule-- 
may  not  permit  the  loading  of  retrograde  carcasses."  (85:5-3)  Moreover,  to 
ensure  continuity  of  the  retrograde  pipeline.  Recovery,  Classification, 
Collection,  and  Salvage  (RCCS)  units  must  be  activated  and  be  operational 
during  the  initial  phases  of  hostilities  before  significant  amounts  of 
retrograde  materiel  can  be  processed  back  to  CONUS  activities.  A 
retrograde  lift  plan  that  charts  the  "likely  flow  of  reparable  carcasses 
through  the  pipeline  for  each  OPLAN"  and  identifies  the  actions  required  to 
effectively  move  high  priority  retrograde  materiel  back  to  the  depots 
should  be  established  to  ensure  critical  elements  of  this  process 
adequately  support  combat  requirements.  84  (85:5-4) 

Based  on  RAND  studies,  critical  resupply  of  avionics  components  for  the 
primary  weapons  systems  that  wi  1 1  be  engaged  In  Europe  is  estimated  to 
require  three  to  four  flights  per  day  by  standard  commercial  wide-bodied 
aircraft.  While  additional  research  could  conceivably  refine  this 
estimate,  a  more  practical  approach  to  sizing  these  requirements  should  be 
based  on  a  rough  extrapolation  of  actual  peacetime  demands,  wartime  surge 
levels,  expected  attrition  rates,  battle  damage,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  Once  computed,  this  estimate  can  be  converted  to  a  broad  planning 


84  Lt  Gen  Charles  McCausland,  AFLC/CV,  underscored  the  need  fo"  such 
planning  in  Aug  87.  Strategic  airlift  flights  are  scheduled  to  return  to 
designated  CONUS  locations  to  off-load  evacuees  and  retrograde  materiel 
before  taking  on  the  next  force  deployment  increment.  Controls  must  be 
established  to  ensure  critical  materiel  is  expedited  from  these  off-load 
points  to  the  depots.  The  CONUS  airlift  network  i  1  lust  rated  In  Fig  53 
should  be  integrated  with  MAC'S  i nte r- theater  flight  plans  to  ensure 
continuous  movement  of  critical  retrograde  materiel.  (21:3) 
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Fig  58.  CONUS  LOGAIR  Transportation  Network. 

factor  that  can  be  used  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  strategic  airlift 
capability  for  critical  non-unit  cargo  movement.  Such  an  approach  should 
be  sufficient  for  planning  purposes  and  set  the  stage  for  determining  the 
best  way  to  meet  this  requirement.  Reallocation  of  C-141  cargo  space, 
dedicated  CRAF  flights  between  CONUS  APODs  and  theater  APOEs,  direct  non¬ 
stop  flights  using  LOGAIR  aircraft  controlled  by  MAC  enroute  to  the 
theater,  or  a  combination  of  these  alternatives  should  be  examined  not  only 
in  terms  of  satisfying  the  basic  movement  requirement  but  also  with  a  view 
toward  enhancing  worl dwide  logistics  system  integration  and  C2  functions 
under  highly  dynamic  and  uncertain  conditions. 


Other  Coanand  Initiatives 


In  addition  to  General  Hansen's  Initiative  to  improve  AFLC's  strategic 
planning  process  (Fig  17),  numerous  other  command  initiatives  are  underway 
to  Improve  Air  Force  logistics  operations.  A  number  of  these  have 
significant  potential  to  move  AFLC  and  the  Air  Force  more  rapidly  toward 
Implementation  of  AFLOGCON.  The  broad  architecture  of  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Concept  of  Operations  demands  that  al  1  logistics  elements  be 
effectively  Integrated  and  focused  on  creating  and  maintaining  maximum 
combat  capabi  1  i ty  at  the  uni  t- level .  To  accompl ish  that,  every  major 
decision  that  impacts  the  logistics  system's  ability  to  support  peace  and 
wartime  operation  programs  should  be  weighed  in  terms  of  whether  it  will 
advance  or  hinder  implementation  of  AFLOGCON. 


Fig  59.  Integration  Across  Basic  Management  Phases.  {22:72) 

Illustrated  in  Fig  59,  such  system-wide  integration  is  required  during  the 
early  conceptual  stages  of  defining  new  or  better  ways  of  doing  business. 
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From  that  critical  point  on,  new  Initiatives  or  programs  must  be  nurtured 
as  they  start  to  take  shape  and  move  forward  across  the  ful  1  spectrum  of 
planning,  programming,  and  execution  activities.  The  Command's  efforts  to 
get  Its  collective  "arms"  around  new  Initiatives  and  programs  that  will 
ultimately  Impact  the  logistics  infrastructure  is  a  major  step  toward  that 
objective.  AFL06C0N  complements  such  efforts  by  providing  a  master 
blueprint  that  offers  stability  and  unambiguous  direction  to  all  logistics 
"architects"  whose  aim  Is  to  improve  the  Air  Force  logistics  system.  The 
broad  yet  comprehensive  prioritization  scheme  Illustrated  In  Figures  27, 
28,  30,  and  31  establishes  a  potential  foundation  for  a  system-wide 
Integration  mechanism  of  this  nature. 

Other  significant  initiatives  in  the  planning  arena  Include  PACER  CONNECT 
and  Integrated  Weapon  System  Management  (IWSM).  Both  of  these  efforts 
focus  on  greater  Integration  of  vital  elements  of  the  Air  Force  logistics 
system.  PACER  CONNECT  traces  Its  origin  to  a  1986  study  by  HQ  USAF. 
Nicknamed  "Bright  Idea,"  this  study  examined  the  alarming  proliferation  of 
data  systems  development  activities  within  the  Air  Force.  MAJCOM  programs 
were  found  to  be  disjointed  and  narrowly  focused  on  either  base  or  depot- 
level  functions  without  adequate  regard  to  the  Interdependency  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  elements  of  the  logistics  system.  To  improve  overall 
resource  utilization  and  to  effectively  coordinate  these  programs,  the 
Bright  Idea  Study  concluded  that  Air  Force  wholesale  and  retail  data  system 
development  should  be  consolidated  under  one  Logistics  Support  Center  and 
managed  In  unison  on  an  Air  Force-wide  basis.  (91:1)  AFLC  subsequently 

O  C 

°  Base-level  data  system  development  is  primarily  accomplished  by  AFCC's 
Standard  Data  Systems  (SSC)  Center  while  wholesale  development  is  assigned 
to  AFLC's  Logistics  Management  Systems  Center  at  Wrlght-Patterson  AFB.  The 
AFLMC  was  established  in  1975  to  address  topics  arising  from  worldwide 
logistics  operations,  the  planning  process,  logistics  policies,  and 
management  systems;  but,  over  the  the  years  has  concentrated  on  imprvements 
to  retail  systems.  Prior  to  1988,  the  AFLMC  was  an  Air  Force  direct 
reporting  unit  (DRU)  under  AF/LEX.  Collocated  with  SSC  at  Gunter  AFS, 
AFLMC  now  reports  to  AFLC/ XP. 
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Initiated  Its  own  "seamless  logistics"  study  In  1987  to  explore  how  such  a 
proposal  might  be  Implemented.  On  15  August  1987,  General  Hansen  redirected 
this  effort  and  established  PACER  CONNECT  with  the  goal  of  consolidating 
"the  management  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  process  to  include  studies, 
research,  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  systems,  and  obtain  maximum 
benefit  from  our  resources.  (86:1)  Under  this  program,  the  AFLMC  was 
transferred  to  AFLC  and  more  comprehensive  actions  to  eliminate  the 
artificial  barriers  between  key  wholesale  and  retail  logistics  research, 
policy  making,  and  data  system  design  are  planned  In  the  near  future. 
Illustrated  In  Fig  60,  a  progressive  stair-step  approach  toward  achieving 
greater  Integration  In  these  areas  Is  now  being  pursued  under  a  phased 
implementation  plan. 
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Fig  60.  Scope  and  Strategy  for  PACER  CONNECT.  (96:15) 


A  Board  of  Advisors  (BOA)  consisting  of  senior  MAOCOM  and  Air  Staff 
logisticians  now  exercises  oversight  over  progress  toward  PACER  CONNECT 
objectives  and  guides  Air  Force-wide  research  and  studies  activities. 
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Fig  61.  Management  Assignments  by  Air  Logistics  Center. 

Unlike  PACER  CONNECT's  Air  Force-wide  scope,  the  Integrated  Weapon  System 
Management  Study  focuses  on  AFLC's  internal  structure  for  managing  Air 
Force  logistics  resources.  Through  a  systematic  review  of  the  historical 
changes  experienced  at  the  depot  level  ,  this  study  is  in  the  process  of 
defining  what  AFLC  should  do  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology  that  now 


06  Chaired  by  the  Deputy  DCS/LE,  the  BOA  met  on  13  Jan  38.  The  po  1  icy 
integration  step  shown  in  Fig  60  was  not  approved  by  the  board  because  this 
was  considered  a  HQ  USAF  responsibility.  AFLC's  influence  in  the  policy¬ 
making  process  is  considered  sufficient  to  ensure  Air  Force-wide 
integration. 
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makes  It  possible  to  effectively  Integrate  commodity  and  functional 
management  processes  w'  h  specific  weapon  system  objectives.  Past 
pressures  to  lower  operating  costs  led  to  consolidation  of  weapon  system 
management  functions  and  greater  specialization  at  the  depot.  The 
economies  of  scale  associated  with  such  consolidations,  however,  mude  the 
depots  less  flexible  and  more  Insensitive  to  weapon  system  meeds.  ^ 

In  recent  years,  the  technology  for  . :nking  weap'n  system  needs  to  specific 
resource  requirements  has  emerged.  If  exploited,  this  growing  capability 
can  reverse  the  negative  symptoms  of  consolidation  without  sacrificing 
economy  of  scale  benefits.  Weapon  system  master  planning,  weapon  system 
POPs,  Integrated  i  frastructure  planning,  and  weapon  system  capability 
assessment  and  resource  a  1  location  tools,  such  as  WSMIS  and  DRIVE,  are 
examples  of  Initiatives  that  are  leading  the  Air  Force  in  this  direction. 
Through  the  Integrated  Weapon  System  Management  Study,  AFLC  will  determine 
those  organizational  ,  functional,  and  policy/procedural  changes  that  should 
be  made  to  effectively  manage  new  weapon  systems  under  this  concept. 
Assigning  item  management  responsibility  for  peculiar  items  to  theSPM; 
increasing  engineering  control;  integrating  contracting,  distribution,  and 
account i ng/ fi nance ,  and  resources  management  support;  fencing  budget 
authority;  and  collocation  of  the  Source  of  Repair  (SOR)  for  the  weapon 
system  with  the  SPM  are  options  now  under  consideration.  (87:25) 


°  The  Item  Management  (IM)/System  Managment  (SM)  realignment  and  the 
Technology  Repair  Center  (IRC)  concept  in  the  mfd-70s,  for  example, 
eliminated  many  system  management  offices  and  esta  1  ished  unique  repair 
capabilities  at  designated  ALCs  (e.g.,  automated  test  equipment  at  San 
Antonio,  landing  gears  at  Ogden,  etc.)  to  pool  available  resources. 

The  traditional  conflicts  between  functional  and  weapon  system 
management  (e.g.,  occupational  experience,  shared  resources,  economy  of 
scale,  etc.)  cannot  be  resolved  unless  the  benefits  of  integrated  weapon 
system  management  offset  the  costs.  The  ALCs  have  been  tasked  to  develop 
and  submit  IWSM  proposals  fur  the  B - 1 0 ,  C-17,  ATP,  and  the  ATB  for  input  to 
the  new  PIP/RIP/PARC  integrated  planning  process  in  Apr  38.  (87:26) 
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P.irnllnl  actions  are  ,i  1  so  underway  in  the  proqrainmlnq  area.  Refinement  to 
existing  weapon  systems  PDPs;  more  defined  relationships  between  common 
infrastructure  requirements  and  their  impact  on  operational  forces;  and 
better  ways  to  articulate  MAJCGM  support  of  the  Air  Forcf  logistics  portion 
of  AFLC's  POM  are  being  developed  to  improve  this  process.  These  efforts 
recognize  that  the  MAJCOMs  have  been  hesitant  to  advocate  logistics 
programs  because  AFLC  has  had  difficulty  in  identifying  specific  logistics 
resource  requirements  to  the  supported  MAJCOMs.  To  achieve  such  advocacy, 
AFLC  "must  be  able  to  link  logistic  resources  to  the  weapon  systems  and 
MAJCOMs  they  support,  program  and  budget  for  the  resources  required,  and 
execute  the  approved  financial  resources  within  the  same  relative 
priorities  established  during  the  programming  and  budgeting  phase."  (88:3) 

Similar  integration  initiatives  are  gaining  momentum  in  the  execution 
process.  The  MM  DRIVE  TASK  FORCE'S  proposal  for  developing  DRIVE  as  a 
Command-wide  repair  prioritization  and  resource  allocation  tool  was 
approved  as  a  valid  requirement  and  action  Is  in  process  to  realign  funds 
to  support  this  program.  (89:5)  Funding  constraints  experience  by  AFLC's 
LMS  programs  are  forcing  a  hard  look  at  competing  programs  and  their 
relative  contribution  to  near-term  unit  operations.  In  this  environment, 
pressure  is  mounting  to  eliminate  as  much  duplication  of  effort  as 
possible.  The  use  of  WSMIS  technology  to  satisfy  requ i remonts  for  DRIVE, 
the  new  Air  Force  Critical  Item  Program,  GW  AM,  REALM,  RAM,  and  SAM  under 
such  conditions  could  lead  to  more  cohesive  management  of  like  programs 
that  have  been  managed  by  different  functional  Offices  of  Primary 
Responsibility  (OPR).  Efforts  to  prototype  an  industrial  Surge  and 
Mobilization  Pianmng  System  (1SAMPS)  could  easily  be  interfaced  with  these 
WSMiS  piograms  to  produce  a  D/na-METRIC  based  assessment  capability  that 
ranges  from  immediate  operational  readiness  to  sustainability  at  D+30  and 
beyond,  until  the  industrial  base  is  turned  on.  This  approach  to  industrial 
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surge  capability  is  consistent  with  the  emphasis  Gen  Hansen  has  placed  on 
Identifying  and  resolving  critical  sustainability  constraints.  ®^(21:4) 

In  addition  to  Initiatives  that  directly  Impact  the  planning,  programming, 
and  execution  processes,  AFLC  has  launched  several  new  programs  under 
General  Hansen's  leadership  that  promise  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
Command's  workforce.  Two  programs  of  partlcul ar  merl t  stand  out  In  this 
category. 


AN  EMERGING  SET  OF  TECHNOLOGIES 


F\g  62.  The  World  of  Artificial  Intelligence.  (96:4) 


OQ 

ISAMPS  is  designed  to  automate  the  time-consuming,  manual  data 
collection  and  analysis  tasks  that  must  be  completed  before  problems  that 
affect  industrial  responsiveness  to  wartime  requirements  can  be  Identified. 
(90:1) 
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The  first  of  these  programs  Involves  artificial  intelligence  (AI).  Loosely 
defined,  JU  is  considered  by  some  to  be  "the  study  of  how  to  make  computers 
do  things  at  which,  at  the  moment,  people  are  better."  Illustrated  in 
Fig  62,  an  emerging  set  of  technologies  is  now  being  managed  by  a  dedicated 
program  office  in  AFLC.  This  office  is  charged  to  make  AI  expert  systems  a 
reality  within  AFLC  by  bridging  the  gap  between  human  Ideas  and  applying 
those  ideas  through  computers  to  all  facets  of  logistics  as  shown  in 
Fig  63. 
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Fig  63.  Transforming  AI  Potential  Into  Logistics  Payoffs.  (92:10) 


The  immense  complexities  of  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  can  be  reduced 
to  much  more  manageable  proportions  by  applying  AI  in  conjunction  with  the 
advance  resource  priori tizatlon  and  allocation  tools  currently  in  use 
within  the  Air  Force.  From  this  perspective,  Ai  has  great  potential  to  not 
only  Improve  the  software  that  supports  today's  decision-making  processes 
but,  more  importantly,  to  make  it  easier  for  human  interaction  with  the 
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Fig  64.  AI  User  and  Program  Management  Office  Interfaces.  (92:6) 

data  automation  environment.  Natural  language  Interfaces,  for  example, 
that  allow  the  logistician  tc  query  the  computer  In  plain  English  are 
expected  to  be  operational  In  the  foreseeable  future.  This  capability 
alone  will  speed  interrogation  and  decl  s  ion  processes  si  gni  ficantl  y  and 
eliminate  the  technical  complexity  that  must  be  mastered  by  the  functional 
user  to  effectively  interact  with  existing  data  automation  tools.  Speech 
and  vision  systems  .hat  further  simplify  such  Interface  relationships  are 
already  in  use  within  DOD.  User  friendly  automation  of  this  nature  will 
provide  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  Air  Force  decision-makers  must 
have  to  effectively  control  critical  components  of  the  logistics  system. 
The  application  of  Al  techniques  to  item  management,  system  management,  and 
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other  logistics  resource  management  functions  should  be  focused  on  those 
capabilities  that  are  critical  to  implementation  of  AFLOGCON.  The  AI 
Program  Management  Office,  as  shown  in  Fig  64,  Is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  shift  AI  technology  in  this  direction  by  filtering  user  requirements  by 
that  criterion. 

Moreover,  the  organizational  AI  networks  that  presently  exist  within  DOD 
and  industry  provide  an  excellent  mechanism  for  integrating  the  decision- 
support  technology  required  under  AFLOGCON.  By  tying  AI  working  groups 
(A I WG)  and  related  management  information  systems  development  activities  to 
the  system  integration  offices  proposed  for  AFLOGCON,  AI  initiatives  can  be 
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coordinated  effectively  with  other  structural  changes  to  the  logistics 
system. 


Fig  66.  AFLC's  Qual  i  ty  Model .  (95:3) 


The  second  Initiative  that  cuts  across  all  functions  and  processes  of  AFLC 
Is  the  result  of  General  Hansen's  over-riding  concern  to  Improve  quality 
within  the  Comnand.  Basic  to  providing  combat  strength  through  logistics, 
qual  1  ty  is  key  to  supplying  "the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  the  combat 
commanders  can  rely  on  to  do  the  job."  (93:4)  An  outgrowth  of  the  Air 
Force's  emphasis  to  Increase  R&M  and  to  extract  more  combat  capability  from 
the  dwindling  resources  available  for  defense,  quality  is  now  managed  by 
Colonel  John  C.  Reynolds,  Assistant  to  the  Commander  for  Quality  Programs, 
wVic  Is  responsible  for  all  quality  programs  within  AFLC.  Mirror  imaged  at 
the  ALC,  this  organizational  arrangement  merged  the  traditional. 
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production-oriented  quality  assurance  function  of  the  Command  with  the 
management  resources  applied  to  R&M  2000  Initiatives  and  other  rel  a  ted 
programs.  As  the  cornerstone  for  all  AFLC  actions,  this  program  seeks  to 
attack  management  improvements  under  a  concept  that  stresses  Quality  equals 
People  plus  Process  plus  Product  plus  Performance'-QP^. 
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Fig  67.  AFLC's  Seven  Stage  Quality  Improvement  Program.  (95:6) 

Illustrated  in  Fig  66,  this  approach  parallels  widespread  industry 
recognition  in  recent  years  that  Total  Quality  Control  (TQC)  is  a  key 
factor  in  many  buying  decisions.  It  is  also  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
Japanese  success  in  world  markets.  ^  AFLC  will  seek  to  apply  QP^  as  shown 
in  Fig  67 . 
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Dr  W.  Edwards  Deming,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  SQC  or  Statistical  Quality 


CONFORMANCE  TO  REQUIREMENT 


VOICES  OF  THE  CUSTOMER 


Fig  68.  Traditional  Quality  Control  Performance.  (95:7) 

To  better  understand  what  AFLC's  QP^  is  trying  to  achieve  and  how  it 
relates  to  AFLOGCON,  a  look  at  the  traditional  approach  to  quality  control 
is  in  order.  Depicted  in  Fig  68,  US  manufacturers  and  organic  repair 
activities  within  DOD  have  geared  their  production  lines  to  achieve  a 


^  (Con't)  Control  and  the  man  most  responsible  for  Japan's  success  in 
leading  the  world  in  terms  of  quality  teaches  that  85?  of  the  problems  we 
encounter  lie  in  the  processes  we  use  to  get  things  done."  The  solution  to 
better  quality  is  not  to  tell  people  to  do  better  work  or  add  inspections 
that  check  or  recheck  their  work,  but  to  improve  the  overall  process  by 
which  the  final  products  are  produced.  (94:3) 
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quality  control  program  that  varies  between  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of 
acceptance  establ  sd  .y  engineering  specifications.  Deviations  from  this 
zero  defect  target  value,  normally  fall  within  these  extremes  as  reflected 
by  the  normal  distribution  curve. 

Assessments  of  Japanese  quality  control  procedures  interestingly  found  that 
h  I  yli  re  II  all  I  1  I  Ly  and  ma  I  nla  I  nab  I  I  I  ty  were.  In  most  cases,  not  due  to 
improved  product  design.  Instead,  It  was  attributed  to  tighter 
specifications  that  narrowed  the  Japanese's  acceptable  deviation  around  the 
zero  defect  target  value.  The  lower  variance  from  the  target  value 
Increased  the  compatibility  of  component  parts.  The  improved  fit  and 
conformity  were  found  to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  higher  lifespan  of 
Japanese  products.  (97:1) 

The  application  of  similar  quality  control  techniques  by  AFLC's  repair  and 
manufacturing  activities  holds  the  same  potential  for  Increasing  the 
overall  service  life  of  SRUs,  LRUs,  subsystems,  and  in  turn,  weapon  systems 
without  costly  redesign  and  retrofit  programs.  Comparable  performance 
improvements  can  be  gained  by  applying  this  concept  to  the  Air  Force 
logistics  system.  Under  AFLOGCON,  significant  Increases  in  weapon  system 
capability  can  be  achieved  simply  by  ensuring  that  critical  elements  of  the 
logistics  system  are  effectively  "meshed"  along  these  lines.  More 
importantly,  however,  AFLOGCON  establishes  the  capability  required  to 
ensure  that  the  resources  available  within  a  theater  of  operation,  and  at 
the  depots,  can  be  fully  exploited  under  peace  and  wartime  conditions. 
Rapid  and  effective  reprogramming  actions  in  response  to  changing 
operationa1  needs  are  the  key  to  high  performance  in  this  area. 
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Concl usions 


The  Air  Force  logistics  system  is  presently  not  structured  to  effectively 
utilize  available  resources  in  peace  and  war.  This  deficiency  has  been 
recognized  by  senior  logisticians  and  corrective  action  is  underway.  The 

li.i  s  i  r  pr  o  ti  1  cm  c  r>n  t  or  5  nn  Hie  a  hs  one  n  n  f  ,1  clearly  a  r  H  cii  1  a  Hw|  ImiiiHfj 

concept  of  operations.  Forces  today  must  compete  for  logistics  support  at 
the  unit  level  on  essentially  a  "first  come,  first  serve"  basis  within 
broad  priority  groupings  that  are  insensitive  to  rapid  changes  in  resource 
status,  operational  priorities,  and  the  overall  needs  of  the  combatant 
CINCs.  The  growing  complexity  of  modern  weapon  and  support  systems 
compounds  the  problem. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  peacetime  and  wartime  operations  demands  that  the 
logistics  system  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  urgent  operational  needs. 
Prepositioned  WRM  and  maximum  base  self-sufficiency  have  traditionally  been 
the  solution.  Peacetime  operations  and  simulated  combat  activities  have 
demonstrated  that  this  logistics  concept  of  operations  is  inefficient  in 
peace  and  totally  inadequate  in  war.  To  be  effective  under  these 
conditions,  vital  elements  of  the  logistics  system  must  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  near-term  needs  of  those  operational  units  that  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  combatant  CINCs. 

Present  state-of-the-art  technology  makes  it  possible  to  establish 
survivable  C2  networks  linking  operational  units,  regional  command  posts, 
and  worldwide  logistics  operations  centers.  Such  a  capability  will  ensure 
the  minimum  connectivity  required  to  maintain  critical  information  flows 
between  and  among  decision  makers  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system. 
Resource  prioritization,  allocation,  and  execution  tools  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  capability  to  provide  combat  commanders  with  regional 
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weapon  system  assessments  of  alternative  courses  of  action.  Critical 
information  required  for  execution  of  operations  orders  can  be  made 
available  to  regional  and  depot  decision  makers.  Specific  distribution  and 
repair  actions  at  each  OF  these  levels  can  be  Integrated  V  id  UlS  to 
optimize  available  resources  on  a  weapon  system  and  force  basis.  Changes 
in  operational  programs  can  be  worked  in  real  time  if  communication  links 
are  hardened,  and  networked  with  regenerating  nodes.  Minimum  changes  to 
existing  intra-  and  inter-theater  transportation  are  required  to  complement 
C2  with  assured  movement  of  critical  non-unit  cargo.  Depot  resource 
allocation/execution  tools,  such  as  DRIVE,  have  demonstrated  through  actual 
operations  that  significant  gains  in  aircraft  availability  can  be  realized 
by  applying  critical  depot  skills  and  resources  to  the  highest  operational 
priorities  in  the  field. 

Implementation  of  AFLOGCON  requires  a  major  cultural  change,  however,  to 
the  way  logistics  decision  makers  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system 
prioritize  and  allocate  their  time  and  available  resources.  Broad  priority 
schemes  that  enhance  goal  congruence  across  functional  lines,  weapon  system 
or  product  lines,  and  organizational  boundaries  are  required  to  effectively 
utilize  scarce  resources  in  peace  and  under  the  highly  uncertain,  dynamic 
environment  of  war.  To  meet  that  need,  AFLOGCON  provides  a  broad 
overarching  concept  of  operations  that  can  effectively  guide  the  structural 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  the  Air  Force  logistics  system.  This  approach 
is  similar  to  the  process  an  aeronautical  engineer  goes  through  to  design  a 
new  aircraft.  Instead  of  putting  the  best  available  engine,  fuselage, 
landing  g.ar,  control  system,  and  other  components  together,  the  engineer 
must  first  visualize  the  craft  as  a  whole  and  then  "adapt  or  modify  the 
best  available  components  or  parts  and  operationally  relate  them  to  the 
others.  In  this  process  of  adjustment  sonic  of  the  best  parts  become 
'spoiled.'  This  is  the  only  known  way  of  making  components  function 


together"  as  a  functioning  who1e--an  operationally  effective  system.  (48:8) 

Recommendation 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  implement  AFLOGCON  as  soon  as  possible  to 
ensure  that  the  Air  Force  logistics  system  can  fully  carry  out  its  mission 
under  any  and  all  conditions.  To  do  that,  however,  requires  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  existing  system  deficiencies.  This 
paper  attempts  to  establish  a  basic  framework  for  this  purpose.  Specific 
recommendations  regarding  implementation  of  AFLOGCON  are  provided 
throughout  this  paper  for  each  area  of  the  program.  A  summary  of  the  more 
important  recommendations  follows: 

*  A  formal  "blueprint"  conveying  basic  relationships  between  base  or  unit- 
level,  regional,  depot,  and  industry  logistics  C2  activities  should  be 
published  in  strategic  planning  directives  to  ensure  that  the  logistics 
concept  of  operations  is  adequately  documented.  Corporate  review  of 
AFLOGCON  status  should  be  required  at  all  levels  of  command  to  keep  the 
concept  current.  Strategic  planning  should  be  consistent  with  Fig  21. 

*  AFLOGCON  snould  be  institutionalized  as  the  single  fundamental  criterion 
for  evaluating  changes  to  the  logistics  system  Air  Force-wide.  An  order  of 
priority  as  illustrated  in  Figures  27  ,  30,  anti  31  should  be  considered  for 
this  purpose. 

*  An  AFLC  System  Integration  Office  for  AFLOGCON  should  be  established 
within  the  Directorate  of  Plans  (XPX)  as  illustrated  in  Fig  23.  Similar 
SlOs  should  be  established  at  HQ  USAF  and  major  SOAs/MAJCOMs/DRUs  involved 
in  AFLOGCON  implementation.  These  SlOs  should  be  interfaced  with  all  major 
planning  functions  (e.g.,  XO,  RD,  etc). 
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*  A  master  plan  for  AFLOGCON  implementation  within  AFLC  should  be 
published  to  control  strategic  initiatives.  The  condensed,  executive 
format  used  in  the  CLOUT  Action  Plan  should  be  adapted  to  streamline  the 
control  process. 

*  Development  and  implementation  of  ORIVE  by  the  VfSMIS  SPO  should  be  the 
baseline  for  future  expansion  of  aircraft  a va f  1  ahf  1  i ty/force  capability 
prioritization  techniques  to  other  critical  commodities,  such  as  SE,  fuels, 
munitions,  etc. 

*  Regional  resource  prioritization/allocation  mechanisms  should  be 
established  in  major  CONUS  regions  and  other  theaters  of  operations  to 
effect  cultural  change  from  item  and  weapon  system  management  to  area- 
oriented  operations.  The  logic  illustrated  in  Fig  35  and  Fig  36  should  be 
appl ied. 

*  A  standard  Air  Force-wide  numerical  ranking  criteria  should  be 
established  for  primary  operating  locations  in  CONUS  and  overseas  regions. 
Regional  control  centers  should  be  linked  via  MIS  to  the  AlCs,  and  their 
"neighbors"  to  improve  asset  utilization  within  and  across  regions. 

*  Standard  DRIVE-1  ike  decision  tools  should  be  developed  and  implemented 
at  regional  and  worldwide  logistics  control  centers  to  utilize  advanced 
resource  allocation  techniques  in  the  near  future.  The  logistics  C3 
concept  of  operations  illustrated  in  Fig  42  should  be  modified  for  this 
purpose . 

*  Standard  Regional  logistic  command  and  control  centers  should  be 
establ i shed  in  major  regions  and  theaters  of  operations,  and  patterned 
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after  the  Logistics  C3  System  architecture  illustrated  in  Fig  44. 

*  T lie  criticality  and  value  of  regional  distribution  systems  (such  as  LUS 
and  PUS)  to  peacetime  readiness  and  wartime  sustainability  of  Air  Force, 
and  other  friendly  forces,  in  combat  areas  of  operations  should  be  briefed 
to  senior  0S0  and  congressional  staff  with  the  objective  of  securing 
support  for  standard  joint  service/agency  regional  control  mechanisms. 

*  A  joint  OSD/HQ  USAF/MAJCOM  network  of  Air  Force  SIOs  should  be 
established  to  enhance  integration  of  AFLOGCON  implementation  actions.  The 
AI  network  shown  in  Fig  64  and  the  existing  EDS  UNIX  network  should  be 
considered  for  this  purpose. 

*  AFLC  strategic  planning  actions  should  focus  on  establishing  clear 
relationships  between  AFLOGCON  and  those  functions  and  initiatives  that  are 
not  considered  at  present  to  oe  within  the  scope  of  the  logistics  elements 
of  AFLOGCON. 

*  The  standard  Air  Force  ADP  architecture  should  utilize  the  relational 
data  base  concept  developed  by  the  L I  MSS  Program  Office.  It  should  also 
draw  on  the  "cross-cutting"  functional  expertise  of  the  ADS  SPO  to 
determine  a  practical  method  for  implementing  standard  software/hardware 
interfaces  for  regional  C2  systems. 
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Concept  of  Operations  for  Depot  Support 

Statement  of  Need.  Basic  aerospace  and  combat  support  doctrine  recognize 
that  success  In  warfare  depends  on  getting  sufficient  men  and  machines  in 
the  right  position  at  the  right  time  with  the  necessary  wherewithal  to 
counter  the  enemy  threat.  AFLC's  mission  Is  to  provide  logistics  support 
to  the  Air  Force  and  other  warfighting  organizations.  In  that  role,  AFLC 
must  supply  the  materiel  and  services  requirea  to  maintain  operational 
forces  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  during  peace  and  be  prepared  to  sustain 
deployment  and  war  plan  execution  for  as  long  as  necessary. 


Experience  has  shown  that  peacetime  demands  for  critical  weapon  and  support 
system  resources  drastically  fluctuate  over  time  and  across  worldwide 
operating  locations.  Compounded  by  wartime  losses  and  disruption  to  the 
logistics  system,  these  uncertainties  make  it  virtually  Impossible  to 
accurately  and  rel lably  predict  where,  when,  and  how  much  prepositioned 
materiel  specific  operating  units  will  need  to  successfully  carry  out  their 
wartime  mission.  Our  inability  to  determine  these  requirements  with 
reasonable  confidence  challenges  the  basic  assumption  that  prepositioned 
material  can  carry  combat  units  through  the  initial  period  of  hostility 
until  normal  supply  is  re-established. 


Today's  logistics  system  fails  to  effectively  deal  with  the  highly 
uncertain  and  dynamic  environment  our  forces  face.  Moreover,  a  general 
consensus  exists  that  the  theater  and  depot  elements  of  the  logistics 
system  are  not  as  flexible  and  responsive  as  they  need  to  be.  This 
situation  will  continue  u-.tll  the  logistics  system  is  restructured  to 
effectively  react  to  unpredictable  fluctuations  in  demand  at  the  unit 
level.  The  logistics  system  must  be  able  to  rapidly  reallocate  critical 
theater  and  depot  resources  in  response  to  changing  operational  priorities 
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In  order  to  achieve  and  sustain  maximum  combat  capability  in  the  fluid  and 
highly  dynamic  environment  of  war. 

The  logistics  system  is  also  subject  to  continuous  modification  over  time 
to  ensure  effective  operational  support  of  new  weapon  and  support  systems 
that  are  phased  into  the  force  structure  to  meet  the  threat.  The 
application  of  advanced  technology  to  logistics  processes  and  changes  to 
the  Air  Force  infrastructure  are  of  paramount  concern  to  ensure  continuity 
of  logistics  operations  in  the  outyears. 

General  Concept  Of  Operations.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  full  range  of 
depot  activities,  including  materiel  management,  depot  maintenance, 
distribution,  and  acquisition  functions,  must  be  prioritized  against 
critical  near-term  theater  requirements.  This  can  be  done  through  resource 
balancing  models  (e.g.,  DRIVE,  WSMIS,  WSMIS/REALM,  and  AAM)  that  optimize 
existing  and  future  resource  expenditures  in  terms  of  maximum  weapon  system 
capability  at  the  unit  level.  When  specific  operational  goals  cannot  be 
directly  related  to  a  logistics  function,  corporate  priority  must  be 
established  based  on  its  contribution  to  direct  combat  capability  (1)  at 
the  base-level,  (2)  the  region  or  theater-level,  and  (3)  the  depot-level  of 
the  logistics  system--with  higher  priority  placed  on  near-term  (versus 
long-term)  improvements  in  each  category. 

Under  the  Air  Force  logistics  concept  of  operations,  key  elements  of  the 
logistics  system  must  be  linked  on  a  real-time  basis  in  direct  support  of 
near-term  combat  operations;  be  capable  of  supporting  peace  and  wartime 
forces  under  highly  dynamic  operating  conditions;  be  flexible,  responsive, 
and  survivable  to  ensure  quick  recovery  from  hostile  actions  resulting  in 
combat  loss,  damage,  or  disruption  to  key  logistics  resources;  and  be  able 
to  rapidly  reallocate  and  apply  critical  logistics  resources  to  the  highest 
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priority  requirements  of  theater  commanders.  AFLC  initiatives  will  seek  to 
Improve  vertical  and  horizontal  integration  of  planning,  programming,  and 
execution  actions  at  all  levels  of  the  logistics  system. 

The  operational  priorities  established  for  combat  units  will  be  the  primary 
basis  for  determining  resource,  skill  mix,  and  workload  allocation. 
Available  resources  will  be  applied  to  gain  and  sustain  the  highest  combat 
capability  in  terms  of  weapon  system  availability  goals  at  worldwide 
locations.  As  unpredicted  fluctuations  in  demands  are  encountered  in  the 
field,  available  resources  in  the  region  or  theater  of  operation  should  be 
applied  to  the  highest  priority  needs.  AFLC  support  decisions  must 
complement  actions  taken  in  the  region  or  theater. 

Serviceable  supplies  and  materiel  must  be  redistributed  among  fixed  bases 
and  other  operating  sites  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs.  Lateral  repair 
within  the  region  or  theater  of  operation  will  be  the  next  source  of 
supply.  Critical  resource  shortfalls  that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  regional 
or  theater  sources  must  be  provided  by  the  depot  as  quickly  as  possible 
before  and  during  the  onset  of  hostilities.  The  use  of  DRIVE-1  ike  resource 
allocation  tools  for  lateral  supply  and  mutual  repair  within  the  region  or 
theater  will  be  pursued  as  DRIVE  is  reFined  and  expanded  to  other 
commodities  at  the  depot. 

Regional  redistribution  systems  (e.g.,  EDS,  PDS,  and  LOGAIR)  should  be 
modified  as  necessary  to  provide  adequate  forward  storage/distribution 
points  and  responsive  intra-theater  transportation  under  highly  uncertain 
conditions.  Similarly,  planned  wartime  movement  priorities,  transportation 
modes,  and  in-transit  controls  must  be  adjusted  to  ensure  responsive  inter- 
theater  transportation  for  critical  non-unit  cargo  requirements  during  the 
initial  period  of  war  (D  to  D+30).  Retrograde  shipments  to  the  depot  must 
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be  tailored  to  specific  war  plan  scenarios  and  expedited  to  reduce  depot 
repair  turn-time  of  critical  unserviceable  materiel. 

A  LOG  C3  system  must  be  established  to  capture,  process,  and  flow  critical 
information  required  for  resource  allocation/balancing  decisions  under 
combat  conditions  to  region/theater  and  depot  decision-makers.  Non- 
essential  elements  of  information  must  be  cut  off  at  the  onset  of 
hostilities.  Status  of  cr  tical  resources,  revised  operating  programs,  and 
up-to-date  base/unit  priorities  are  among  the  essential  elements  of 
information  required  by  theater  and  depot  decision-makers.  This  system 
must  be  flexible,  redundant,  and  augment  management  information  systems 
(e.g.,  WSMIS,  SC&D,  CAMS,  and  S8SS)  at  the  base  and  depot-level  during 
peacetime  operations. 

The  high  volumes  of  rapidly  changing  demands  expected  under  wartime 
conditions  may  saturate  the  logistics  system  and  significantly  impair 
critical  resource  decisions  at  the  depot  and  theater  level.  Automated 
resource  balancing  techniques,  featuring  dynamic  simulation  of  theater  and 
depot  logistics  requirements,  can  provide  real-time  decision-support  under 
such  conditions.  Through  continuous  surveillance  of  critical  changes  in 
the  operating  environment,  the  LOG  C3  system  will  make  it  possible  to 
uniformly  prioritize  theater  and  depot  logistics  actions  and  optimally 
allocate  available  resources  consistent  with  near-term  weapon  system 
availability  goals  in  the  battlefield.  When  it  goes  blind,  proactive 
modeling  techniques  must  be  in  place  to  take  up  the  slack.  AFLC  is 
developing  DRIVE  as  a  command  resource  allocation  tool,  defining  non- 
essential  information  elements,  and  base/depot  system  interface  require¬ 
ments  from  this  perspective. 
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Selected  Cybernetic  Findings 


"A  system  tends  to  distort  information  in  a  direction  that  will  make  it 
more  likely  to  elicit  rewards  or  less  likely  to  elicit  punishment  to 

I  I  1  r>  I  r ,  " 

"In  general,  the  farther  components  of  a  system  are  from  one  another  and 
the  longer  the  channels  between  them  are,  the  less  is  the  rate  of  informa¬ 
tion  fl  ow  among  them." 

"The  farther  away  along  channels  a  component  is  from  a  process,  or 
components  there  are  between  them,  the  more  error  there  is  in  its 
information  about  that  process." 

"A  system  never  completely  compensates  for  the  distortion  in  information 
flow  in  its  channels  .  .  .  ’People  typically  do  not  appreciate  how 
prejudiced  they  in  fact  are.'  This  is  supported  "by  findings  that  people 
who  are  by  objective  test  more  prejudiced  than  the  average  tend  to  believe 
that  they  are  only  average  or  less  than  average  in  prejudice.  Those  who 
are  objectively  less  prejudiced  overwhelmingly  believe  they  lack 
prejudice." 

"Use  of  multiple  parallel  channels  to  carry  identical  information,  which 
further  along  in  the  net  can  be  compared  for  accuracy,  is  commoner  in  more 
essential  components  of  a  system  than  in  less  essential  ones."  (68:96) 

"Two-way  channels  which  permit  feedback  improve  performance  by  facilitating 
processes  that  reduce  error." 

"In  periods  of  stress  and/or  change  in  a  system,  the  amount  of  information 
process  relevant  to  both  task  performance  and  adjustments  among  subsystems 
increases." 

"As  the  noise  in  a  channel  increases,  a  system  encodes  with  increasing 
redundancy  in  order  to  reduce  error  in  the  transmission.  If  messages  are 
so  coded  that  they  are  transmitted  twice,  errors  can  be  detected  by 
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comparing  every  part  of  the  first  message  with  every  part  of  the  second, 
but  which  of  the  two  alternative  transmissions  is  correct  cannot  be 
determined.  If  they  are  transmitted  three  times,  they  can  be  both  detected 
and  corrected  by  accepting  the  alternative  on  which  two  of  the  three 
transmissions  agree."  (68:98) 


"As  the  strength  of  a  strain  increases,  information  inputs  wil 1  more  and 
more  be  Interpreted  (or  decoded)  as  required  to  reduce  the  strain." 

"A  system  does  not  form  associations  without  (a)  feedback  as  to  whether  the 
new  output  relieves  strains  or  solves  problems  and  (b)  reinforcement  (i.e., 
strain  reduction  by  the  output)." 

"In  systems  which  survive,  the  component  with  the  most  relevant  information 
available  to  its  decider  is  the  one  most  likely  to  exercise  power  over  or 
elicit  compliance  from  other  components  in  the  system."  (68:100) 

"The  longer  a  decider  exists,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  resist  change." 


"A  decision  about  an  information  input  is  not  made  absolutely  but  with 
respect  to  some  other  information  which  constitutes  a  frame  of  reference 
with  which  it  can  be  compared.  Neural  response  to  a  new  input  is  based  on 
how  much  it  is  a  change  from  the  previous  input.  A  person  judges  weights 
by  comparison  with  previously  lifted  weights.  Groups  judge  the  personal 
characteristics  of  members  of  other  groups  by  the  norms  of  their  own 
group." 


"A  system  that  survives  generally  decides  to  use  first  tire  adjustment 
processes  which  can  be  most  immediately  applied  to  relieve  a  threat  or  a 
strain  produced  by  a  stress  and  later  those  which  are  less  quickly 
ava  i  labl e ." 


"A  system  cannot  survive  unless  it  makes  decisions  that  maintain  the 
functions  of  all  of  its  subsystems  at  a  sufficiently  high  efficiency  and 
their  costs  at  a  sufficiently  low  level  that  there  are  more  than  enough 
resources  to  keep  it  operating  satisfactorily.  Dinosaurs  became  extinct 


when  they  grew  too  large  to  function  In  their  environments.  Their  moving 
was  probably  too  slow  for  them  to  survive  In  the  presence  of  faster 
antagonists  and  their  skeletons  may  have  been  too  weak  to  support  their 
hulk.  The  mpdinval  knight's  armor  ultimately  becainn  sn  heavy  that  an 
unarmored  footman  with  bow  and  arrow  could  destroy  him  even  thou  he  had  the 
advantage  of  a  horse  and  armor;  the  boundary  artifact  protected  him  but  at 
the  cost  of  too  greatly  slowing  his  ability  to  maneuver.  Some  heavy  World 
War  II  army  tanks  similarly  exchanged  mobility  for  thicker  armor  and 
consequently  were  more  vulnerable  than  more  maneuverable,  lighter  tanks." 
(68:101) 

"The  higher  the  level  of  a  system  the  more  correct  or  adaptive  its 
decisions  are  ...  A  number  of  studies  with  varying  research  designs  have 
showed  that  majority  or  pooled  judgments  are  more  correct  than  the  average 
individual  judgments  and  equal  to  the  superior  individual  working 
alone  .  .  .  Groups  have  available  a  broader  range  of  relevant  information 
and  also  have  a  more  flexible  approach  to  decision-making  because  members 
differ  In  their  problem  solving  styles  .  .  .  Groups  a  re  more  wl  1  1 1  ng  to 
make  riskier  decisions  than  individuals  .  .  .  Group  discussion  alone 
without  decision  has  been  shown  in  other  experimentation  to  make  the  leader 
shift  to  a  riskier  position."  (68:102) 

"The  answer  of  man  the  manager  to  this  problem  is  precisely  organization. 
Pro  life  rating  variety  is  held  In  check  by  our  organizational  refusal  to 
consider  more  than  a  tiny  part  of  the  problem  at  once.  Nor  will  we 
normally  consider  more  that  one  time  epoch  at  the  moment  of  decision.  Any 
who  tries  to  look  more  than  a  week  or  so  ahead  is  likely  to  be  written  off 
as  a  visionary.  Thus  are  great  issues  reduced  to  a  scale  with  which  our 
cranial  computers  feel  they  car.  cope  "  (45:59) 

"The  scientific  apparatus  required  to  understand,  design  and  regulate  large 
viable  systems  is  becoming  available.  It  is  this  very  apparatus,  based  on 
a  corpus  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  management  community  stands  most  in 
need.  For  if  cybernetics  is  the  science  of  control,  management  is  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  control  ."  (45:105) 
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"The  hpqinninq  nf  wisdom  for  management  of  any  lovrl  is  I. ho  re.i  1  1/nllun 
that  viable  systems  are,  in  l&'je  measure,  sol f-rpgul ating  and  even  self¬ 
organizing  .  ,  .  Cybernetics  reveals  the  nature  of  these  natural  phenomena. 
It  must  do  .0,  If  It  is  to  help  at  all.  For  although  management  must 
accept  responsibility  for  everything  that  happens,  it  cannot  assume  direct 
autocratic  control  of  everything  that  happens.  The  systems  concerned  are 
just  too  big."  (45:106) 

"We  ought  to  use  the  self-organizing  propensities  of  the  string  of  esoteric 
boxes,  and  to  harness  their  professionalism,  knowledge  and  energy.  To  do 
this,  we  have  to  create  an  environment  in  which  these  boxes  do  not  turn 
defensively  inward,  using  up  their  potency  in  internal  squabbles  and  the 
effort  to  inhibit  change.  Instead,  we  create  a  metastructure  and  supply  a 
metalanguage  so  that  the  organizing  power  of  the  boxes  themselves  Is 
released  to  give  change  effect.  This  means  that  whatever  is  the  'superior 
authority'  in  any  given  social  situation  operates  like  a  judo  expert--who 
uses  his  opponent's  energy,  rather  than  his  own,  to  achieve  his  ends." 
(45:143) 

"I  think  it  is  a  major  cybernetic  conclusion  to  draw  from  these  remarks 
that  managers  generally  approach  this  problem  in  the  wrong  way.  They 
usually  try  to  intervene  in  the  equilibrial  processes  of  the  self¬ 
regulating  system--thereby,  perhaps,  making  it  fundamentally  unstable.  The 
sensible  course  for  the  manager  is  not  to  try  to  change  the  system's 
internal  behaviour,  which  typically  results  in  mammoth  oscillation,  but  to 
change  its  structure--so  that  Its  natural  systemic  behaviour  becomes 
different.  A1  1  of  this  says  that  management  is  not  so  much  part  of  the 
system  managed  as  it  is  the  system's  own  designer."  (45:106) 

"I  call  it  an  esoteric  box,  a  black  box  if  you  will.  What  is  going  on 
inside  this  box  is  an  established  order  of  things:  things  accepted  as  mores 
of  the  box,  things  professional,  things  historical,  and  so  on.  There  is  a 
complex  arrangement  of  sub-systems,  a  strange  set  of  relationships  between 
people  of  standing  inside  the  box,  and  a  recondite  way  of  behaving.  These 
features--thei  r  complexity  and  unintelligibility  to  the  outsider-- justi fy 
the  box's  adjective  'esoteric'.  Admission  to  the  box's  activity  cannot  be 
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gained  without  the  appropriate  passport.  But  the  box  is  not  a  closed 
system,  it  is  part  of  society;  it  certainly  has  Inputs  and  outputs.  Even 
so  it  Is  Internally  and  autonomously  self-organizing  and  self-regulating. 
And  although  the  box  processes  whatever  it  exists  to  affect  (and  this  is 
often  people),  that  which  is  processed  does  not  change  the  box  at  all.  The 
box  goes  on;  It  Is  very  powerfully  organized  to  maintain  its  own  Internal 
stability,  and  therefore  its  survival  as  an  integral  institution."  (45:227) 

"Another  fundamental  cybernetic  principle:  Ashby's  Law  of  Requisite 
Variety.  Variety  is  the  cybernetic  measure  of  complexity.  It  is 
explicitly  the  possible  number  of  states  of  a  system.  The  law  says  that 
the  variety  of  a  given  situation  can  be  managed  adequately  only  by  control 
mechanisms  having  at  least  as  great  a  capacity  to  generate  variety 
themsel  ves."  (45:231) 

"It  is  characteristic  of  man's  way  of  thinking  to  contemplate  entities 
rather  than  systems;  to  disconnect  systems  rather  that  to  relate  their 
parts;  to  record  inputs  and  outputs  to  systems  rather  than  to  measure 
systemic  behaviour  itself.  When  it  comes  to  managing  affairs,  we 
characteristically  try  to  deal  with  that  dismantled  system--pi ece  by 
pi ece--rather  than  to  redesign  the  totality  so  that  it  actually  works." 
(45:309) 

"Information  is  what  changes  us;  information  constitutes  control.  But  to 
make  that  work  requires  a  science  of  effective  organization,  called  cyber¬ 
netics."  (45:320) 


"But  I  want  to  attest  to  the  truth 
that  simplicity 
is  always  the  answer. 

We  do  not  see  it 

because  we  search  for  it 

in  the  wrong  language."  (45:376) 

"Any  viable  institution  has  two  major  characteristics.  First  of  all,  it  is 
stable.  But  the  ultimately  stable  state  for  any  system  is  death. 
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Therefore  its  second  vital  characteri  s  tic  is  that  it  remains  adaptable." 
(45:403) 

"The  full-scale  handling  of  proliferating  variety  is  completely  impossible 
for  the  brain  of  the  man  or  for  the  brain  of  the  firm.  Yet  both  men  and 
I  inns  actual  ly  work.  They  do  so,  -they  must  do  so,  by  <:hu|ip  I  mj  down  variety 
on  a  mammoth  scale.  It  takes  more  than  an  act  of  faith  In  electronic 
computers  to  achieve  this.  The  question  Is:  how  does  a  system  conveniently 
and  effectively  undertake  this  fearful  task?  The  answer  Is:  by 
organization."  (61:65) 

"The  vital  point  is  that  mutations  in  the  outcome  should  always  be  allowed. 
Error,  controlled  to  a  reasonable  level,  is  not  the  absolute  enemy  we  have 
been  taught  to  think  It.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  precondition  of 
survival."  (61:82) 

"If  a  division  of  the  firm  were  really  and  truly  autonomous  it  would  not  be 
part  of  the  firm  at  all.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  heart  or  the  liver  were 
really  and  truly  autonomous,  they  might  decide  to  renegue  on  the  body.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  heart  and  liver  were  not  more  or  less  autonomous,  we 
would  have  to  remember  to  tell  them  what  to  do  all  the  time--and  we  would 
be  dead  in  ten  minutes.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  division  of  the  firm  is  not 
more  or  less  autonomous,  the  main  board  has  to  run  it  d  i  rec  1 1  y--whi  ch  is 
equally  impossible."  (61:100) 

"Uncertainty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  function  of  variety.  Variety  is  a 
measure  of  the  number  of  possible  states  of  the  system.  A  decision  is  the 
sel ecticn  of  one  possible  state  from  all  the  others."  (61:267) 

"The  existence  of  redundancy  is  a  powerful  protective  mechanism  in 
circumstances  where  the  organization  is  computing  with  unreliable 
components."  (61:291) 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  cybernetic  techniques  is  an  ability  to 
handle  the  notion  of  a  black  Box.  This  Box  stands  for  the  control 
mechanism  of  the  system;  it  is  called  'black'  because  it  is  unknown  in  its 
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operational  details.  This  concept  is  vital,  because  cybernetic  systems  are 
exceedingly  complex,  and  their  controls  cannot  be  defined  in  specific 
detail.  If  they  are  to  be  described,  imitated  and  controlled  a  method 
which  explicitly  recognises  tnis  Is  essential.  The  behaviour  of  a  black 
Box  is  studied  by  discovering  the  logical  and  statistical  relationships 
which  hold  between  the  information  that  goes  into  the  Box  and  the 
Instructions  that  come  out.”  (6.1:8) 

"Every  system  does  something,  and  what  it  does  can  be  regarded  as  the 
purpose  of  the  system.  Control  is  the  system's  strategy  for  achieving  that 
purpose."  (69:7) 

"In  a  homeostat  a  critical  variable  is  held  at  a  desirable  level  by  a  self- 
regulatory  mechanism.  It  is  not  even  meaningful  to  say  that  the  value  for 
this  critical  level  must  be  invariable;  with  the  remarkable  exceptions  of 
those  few  natural  physical  constants  that  guarantee  the  logical  continuity 
of  the  universe,  values  found  in  nature  may  be  expected  to  vary.  What  is 
Important  to  a  natural  control  system  is  that  the  variation  occur  within 
physiological  limits.  This  means  to  say  the  value  is  always  at  its  mean 
desired  level  to  a  known  standard  of  approximation,  and  that  there  is  a 
compensatory  mechanism  in  the  system  which  edges  it  back  towards  that  mean 
whenever  it  begins  to  wander  away.  And  so,  with  homeostasis,  we  encounter 
the  vital  principle  of  self-regulation."  (69:23) 

"The  manager  wants  information,  not  facts,  and  facts  become  Information 
only  when  something  is  changed.  The  manager  is  the  instrument  of  change 
(otherwise  what  is  he  doing?)  which  Is  to  say  his  job  Is  that  of  control. 
This  means  that  the  job  is  not  to  design  a  data-processing  system  at  all, 
but  to  design  a  control  system.  And  if  we  use  the  computer  simply  to 
undertake  a  souped-up  version  of  the  old  kind  of  control  system,  which  was 
inadequate  simply  because  we  did  not  have  computers,  we  are  no  better  off 
than  before.  It  is  the  same  with  our  planning  techniques,  which  are  part 
of  the  manager's  control  armoury,  and  which  so  desperately  need  to  be 
improved  in  the  context  of  technological  change.  For  again  we  are 
concentrating  on  si  icker  ways  of  doing  things  rather  than  on  what  we  do. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  ever-faster,  cv er-sl 1 eker,  more  nearly  perfect 
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Tanks,  Racks,  Adaptors,  and  Pylons 

Technology  Repair  Center 

Test  Replaceable  Unit 
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About  the  Author 


A  native  West  German,  Mr  Seaquist  emigrated  to  the  United  States  In  1956  at 
the  age  of  10.  This  move  effectively  severed  most  of  the  cultural,  social, 
and  behavioral  patterns  he  had  developed  up  to  that  point.  Thrown  abruptly 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  society,  Mr  Seaquist  has  ever  since  tried 
to  master  the  customs,  skills,  and  attributes  to  operate  successfully  In 
hi  ghly  competi  ti  ve  but  characteristically  bureaucratic  organizational 
structures--organ1 zatlons  which  often  measure  success  by  rates  of  promotion 
and  other  forms  of  upward  mobility.  In  that  process,  a  desire  to  pursue 
the  "American  dream"  was  deeply  Ingrained  In  him  along  with  the  knowledge 
that  hard  work  and  dedication  offer  the  means  for  making  the  most  of 
available  opportunities. 

Mr  Seaquist  graduated  In  1964  from  high  school  in  Gaithersburg,  Maryland. 
In  1968,  he  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  Business  Administration 
from  Gettysburg  College  and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  at  the  height  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  Trained  In 
armored  warfare,  Mr  Seaquist  successfully  completed  assignments  with  the 
1st  and  3rd  Marine  Divisions  as  a  Tank  Platoon  Commander ,  Intel  1 1 gence 
Officer,  Battalion  Adjutant,  and  Military  Police  Officer.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  played  a  key  role  In  establishing  the  Marine  Ryukyu  Military 
Police  Division  at  Camp  Butler,  Okinawa  in  19/0. 

In  1971,  Mr  Seaquist  left  management  training  with  a  wholesale  food 
distributor  to  begin  his  career  In  civil  service  with  the  State  of 
Maryland.  In  his  Initial  Introduction  to  civil  service,  he  progressed 
upward  rapidly  In  positions  with  the  Employment  Security  Administration  and 
the  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social  Services.  In  1972,  Mr  Seaquist 
qualified  for  the  Presidential  Management  Intern  Program  and  entered  the 
Federal  civil  service  as  a  Logistics  Management  Specialist  In  the  Air 
Force.  Assigned  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center,  he  spent  two 
years  getting  first  hand  exposure  to  all  depot  support  functions,  including 
maintenance,  distribution,  and  procurement,  followed  by  on-the-job  training 
as  a  materiel  management  intern  with  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 
Assigned  to  the  B-l  System  Management  Division  and  the  Accessories  Item 
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Management  Division  at  Tinker  AF8,  Mr  Seaqulst  developed  the  Initial 
Integrated  logistics  support  plan  (ILSP)  for  the  B-l  weapon  system  and 
carried  out  a  wide  variety  of  system  and  Item  management  functions.  In 
June  1973,  he  married  Gayle  Jeanne  King  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

In  1974,  Mr  Seaqulst  completed  his  management  internship  and  began  work  as 
an  inventory  management  specialist  at  Headquarters  AFLC.  Assigned  to  the 
Requirements  Policy  and  Systems  Analysis  Division,  Directorate  of  Materiel 
Requirements,  DCS/Materlel  Management,  he  served  as  a  policy  analyst 
covering  a  broad  range  of  materiel  management  functions  Involving  initial 
and  replenishment  requirements  for  economic  order  quantity  (EOQ)  and 
recoverable  items.  During  this  period,  Mr  Seaquist  developed  the  initial 
data  automation  requirement  for  the  D029  system  which  applies  marginal 
analysis  techniques  to  prepositioned  WRM  requirements.  This  capability 
produced  savings  In  excess  of  $59  million  by  introducing  an  automated 
requirements  process,  applying  resource  optimization  techniques,  and 
enhancing  Integration  of  wholesale  and  retail  requirements  computations. 

In  1978,  Mr  Seaqulst  transferred  to  the  Program  Evaluation  Division, 
Directorate  of  Programs,  DCS/Plans  and  Programs,  and  became  the  Command's 
WRM  Program  Manager.  In  this  position,  he  1 ed  a  joint  AFLC/MAC  Task  Group 
that  Cr  eloped  and  Implemented  joint  command  procedures  for  the  present 
single  kit  concept  for  prepositioned  C-5  and  C-141  WRM  spares.  This  action 
integrated  wholesale  and  retail  WRSK/BLSS  authorizations  and  Improved  the 
credibility  of  strategic  airlift  prepositioned  WRM  requirements  by  aligning 
spares  requirements  with  actual  operational  needs.  Mr  Seaqulst  also  helped 
establish  and  hosted  the  first  joint  MAJCOM/AIr  Staff  Worldwide  WRM 
Conference  now  held  annually  by  the  Air  Force. 

In  1979,  Mr  Seaqulst  was  reassigned  to  the  Strategic  Planning  Division, 
Directorate  of  Plans,  DCS/Plans  and  Programs.  As  a  strategic  policy 
analyst,  he  developed  AFLC  and  Air  Force  po'l  icies  designed  to  introduce 
greater  economies  and  efficiencies  in  DOD  logistics  operations  without 
adversely  impacting  military  readiness  and  combat  capability.  These 
efforts  impacted  the  total  spectrum  of  logistics  centralization  Issues 
surrounding  Initiatives  such  as  the  transfer  of  consumables  to  DLA,  the 
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national  supply  system,  the  uniform  procurement  system,  a  single  manager 
for  conventional  ammunition,  a  unified  transportation  command,  integration 
of  wholesale  distribution  systems,  and  a  single  manager  for  aeronautical 
depot  maintenance. 

In  1981,  Mr  Seaquist  received  the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award  for 
inis  Instrumental  role  in  fostering  greater  recogni t1on--wi thi n  D00,  the 
Government  Accounting  Office,  and  legislative  commi ttees-- tha t  the  Air 
Force  must  maintain  organic  control  over  critical  resources  required  to 
carry  out  Its  wartime  mission.  As  a  result  of  his  comprehensive  analyses, 
AFLC  planners,  the  Joint  Logistics  Commanders,  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  provided  with 
critical  information  on  Issues  that  significantly  impacted  Air  Force 
logistics  support  capability.  A  notable  example  of  his  success  in  this 
arena  was  the  written  testimony  and  background  information  he  prepared  for 
the  AFLC  Vice  Commander's  appearance  before  the  HASC's  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness  In  March  1982.  This  testimony  on  the  proposed  transfer  of 
consumables  to  OLA  led  to  congressional  restrictions  that  now  require  the 
Joint  Logistics  Commanders'  formal  certification  that  military 
effectiveness  will  not  be  impaired  before  an  item  can  be  transferred  to 
ULA. 

Following  this  achievement,  his  work  continued  to  focus  on  assessments  of 
broad  logistics  policies  that  cut  across  AFLC  functions  and  military 
service  boundaries.  In  this  capacity,  Mr  Seaquist  documented  command 
issues  for  presentation  to  senior  Air  Force  leaders  and  hosted  the  first 
annual  visit  of  the  Air  Force  Issues  Team  to  Headquarters  AFLC;  played  a 
key  role  in  supporting  defense-wide  surveys  such  as  the  Defense  Logistics 
System  Analysis  Office  (LSAO)  analyses  on  effective  wartime  distribution  of 
secondary  items  and  000  logistics  policy/procedural  modifications  for 
crisis  and  war  surge  conditions;  and  spearheaded  several  major  studies 
involving  fundamental  Air  Force  logistics  support  processes. 

In  this  latter  category,  Mr  Seaquist  conducted  a  study  for  the  AFLC 
Commander  on  geographical  areas  of  responsibility  and  AFLC's  process  for 
assigning  worldwide  support  responsibilities  to  the  air  logistics  centers. 
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Focusing  on  the  Command's  growing  Involvement  In  overseas  theaters  of 
operations,  this  study  Identified  gaps  In  policy  and  organization  and 
recommended  expanded  control  over  AFLC  operations  by  the  Logistics 
Operations  Center.  It  also  recommended  assignment  of  management 
responsibility  for  the  Support  Center  Pacific  to  Ogden  ALC,  the  SPM  ALC  for 
the  F-16,  in  lieu  of  Sacramento  ALC  which  is  assigned  the  geographical  area 
of  responsibility  for  the  Pacific  region.  He  briefed  these  findings  to  the 
AFLC  Council  and  gained  approval  of  the  recommended  course  of  action. 

At  the  request  of  the  AFLC  Commander,  Mr  Seaquist  also  developed  a 
prototype  management  information  system  for  accumulating,  arraying,  and 
processing  key  resource  and  program  information  applicable  to  AFLC,  the 
Joint  Logistics  Commands,  the  Military  Services,  and  other  defense 
agencies.  His  proposed  concept  and  prototype  products  for  managing  this 
vital  logistics  information  (assigned  missions,  functions,  programs,  and 
resources  in  terms  of  manpower,  money,  materiel,  etc.)  was  approved  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Joint  Logistics  Commanders  for  DOD-wide  use. 

In  a  related  effort,  Mr  Seaquist  led  functional  experts  in  developing  the 
first  computed  wartime  manpower  requirement  for  the  DCS/Plans  and  Programs 
using  FY85  force  sizing  (FORSIZE)  guidance.  Lower  than  peacetime 
authorizations,  this  process  of  determining  specific  wartime  tasks  replaced 
the  traditional  assumption  that  peacetime  manning  equals  the  wartime 
requirement  in  the  headq  larters  planning  function. 

In  April  1985  ,  Mr  Seaquist  played  a  principal  role  in  developing  AFLC's 
strategy  for  supporting  the  possible  acquisition  of  Northrop's  F-20 
Tigershark  aircraft  for  the  air  defense  mission.  Under  his  leadership,  an 
AFLC  Task  Force  gained  the  Commander's  approval  to  pursue  unique  contractor 
support  arrangements  and  lifetime  product  support  guarantees  on  a  test 
basis.  These  logistics  innovations  were  presented  to  ASD,  TAC,  ATC,  and 
AFOTEC  for  approval  and  incorporated  in  Air  Force  program  management 
guidance  for  the  $5.6  billion  Air  Defense  Fighter  (ADF)  Procurement.  In 
December  1985,  he  prepared  the  AFLC  Commander  for  discussions  with  the  AFSC 
Commander,  the  TAC  Commander,  and  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
that  resulted  in  common  ground  rules  to  ensure  contract  award  for  the  ADF 
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at  the  start  of  FY87. 


Based  on  his  expertise  in  this  area,  Mr  Seaqulst  was  subsequently 
handpicked  by  the  ASD  Commander  as  the  Logistics/Management  Panel  Chief  for 
the  ADF  source  selection.  In  this  assignment,  he  was  responsible  for 
tl  o  I  IiiIii<j  the  logistics  support  concept  ami  evaluating  contractor  proposals 
for  organic  and  contract  support  options  featuring  the  Air  Force's  first 
attempt  to  obtain  an  essential  performance  warranty  for  an  entire  weapon 
system,  multiple  alternatives  for  introducing  total  contractor 
responsibility  for  aircraft  and  training  system  support,  and  aircraft 
availability  guarantees  tied  to  Code  1/Code  2  sortie  landing  status  at  a 
fixed  cost  per  flying  hour.  To  accomplish  this  task,  Mr  Seaquist  managed 
more  than  100  logistics  functional  representatives  from  the  ALCs,  the 
AFAIC,  ASD,  TAC  headquarters  and  field  units,  ATC,  AFOTEC,  ANG, 
headquarter:  AFLC,  and  the  L0C--many  of  whom  where  matrixed  into  the  source 
selection  process  on  an  as  required  basis.  In  addition  to  managing  dally 
source  selection  activities,  he  presented  the  Quick-Look,  Mid-Term,  and 
Final  panel  evaluations  on  the  ADF  proposals  to  the  Source  Selection 
Advisory  Counci  1 . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was  briefed  on  the  source  selection  results 
on  8  October  1986  and  a  contract  for  270  F-16A  ADF  aircraft  was  awarded  to 
General  Dynamics  on  31  October  1986.  The  tremendous  complexity  and 
compressed  schedule  of  the  ADF  source  selection  prompted  ASD/CC  to  comment 
that  this  source  selection  was  one  of  the  most  demanding  ever  undertaken  by 
ASD.  The  "fast-track"  proved  to  be  the  basis  for  subsequent  streamlining 
of  the  standard  source  selection  milestones  in  effect  prior  to  that  time. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Mr  Seaqulst  was  assigned  to  AFIC’s  newly  establ  ished 
CLOUT  Program  Office. 

Mr  Seaquist  is  a  senior  member  of  the  Society  of  Logistics  Engineers  (SOLE) 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Air  Force  Association  (AFA)  and  the  American 
Defense  Preparedness  Association  (ADPA).  He  is  also  a  Certified 
Professional  Logistician  (CPI)  and  has  been  granted  the  advanced 
Professional  Designation  in  Logistics  Management  (PDLM)  by  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology.  Mr  Seaquist  earned  a  Masters  of  Arts  degree  in 
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supervision  and  management  with  a  concentration  in  logistics  management 
from  Central  Michigan  University  In  1982.  He  Is  a  member  of  Chi  Gamma 
Iota,  Veterans  Scholastic  Honor  Society,  and  Sigma  Iota  Epsilon,  National 
Honor  Society  In  Business  Administration  and  Management.  Mr  Seaqulst  also 
qua!  Ifled  as  an  Executive  Cadre  member  of  the  Logistics  Civil  Ian  Career 
Enhancement  Program  (LCCEP). 

The  recipient  of  numerous  outstanding  performance  awards,  sustained 
superior  performance  awards,  quality  step  increases,  and  letters  of 
commrnrln  t  i  on ,  Mr  Seaquist  has  been  nominated  several  times  as  Federal 
Employee  of  the  Year,  the  George  Lucas  Planner  of  the  Year  Award,  and  SOLE 
field  awards.  In  1986,  General  Earl  T.  O'Loughlin,  AFLC  Commander, 
presented  Mr  Seaqulst  with  the  joint  AFA/AFLC  Logistics  Materiel  Manager  of 
the  Year  Award. 

Mr  Seaqulst  lias  been  active  In  school  and  community  activities  as  a  PTA 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  member,  as  a  soccer  coach,  as  a  member  of  his 
church's  Administrative  Board,  and  has  carried  a  significant  case  load  as  a 
counselor  for  the  Air  Force  Personal  Financial  Management  Program  at 
Wright-Patterson  AFB.  He  and  his  family  reside  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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